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PREFACE. 



In the following pages I essay to guide my readers to new 
ground^ even to " the Land's End " of Scotland^ — for 
such is the English meaning of the Graelic word Cantire, 
Ceantire^ " the Land's End," which is the southern part 
of the county of Argyle, and is a peninsula only twelve 
miles removed from Ireland, washed by the Atlantic, 
and flanked by the Isles of Arran and the southern 
Hebrides. I venture to call Cantire new ground, for 
in truth it is somewhat of a terra incognita, and is but 
rarely visited, and has been but barely mentioned by 
the guide-books, some of which indeed do not bestow 
any description upon Cantire, evidently regarding it as 
a Western Highland district which no tourist would 
desire to explore. 

For, it is a country which must be visited for its own 
sake; and the traveller, in quest of Highland cele- 
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brities, need not, on his way to them, pass through 
Cantire. It lies south and west of the better-known 
portions of the Scottish Highlands ; and although so 
many thousand tourists annually visit those spots which 
fashion has very justly pronounced to be so invitingly 
beautiful, — but which, rather more than a century ago 
(as they were hard to be got at), were deemed to be 
the types of all that was uninteresting and repulsive, — 
yet not even a driblet of this annual stream is filtered 
through Cantire. It lies out of the beaten track; it 
is somewhat of a joiuney to get at it, to get through 
it, and to get away from it ; and, in these days of rapid 
locomotion, when the British tourist can breakfast in 
Glasgow, and " do " Dumbarton, Loch Lomond, Rob 
Roy's coimtry, Loch Katrine, the Trossachs, and Stirling, 
within the limits of one summer's day, and can sleep in 
Edinburgh the same night, he can get more for his 
money and for his after-conversation out of such a tour 
as this, than he can do by going out of his way to see a 
district of the Highlands, which must consume at the 
very least three or four days of his time to get to 
and away from, and in which his home friends will 
probably not take the slightest interest. For the 
British tourist Ls a gregarious and sheep-like animal, 
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and Brown's instinct leads him along the beaten tracks 
where he is sure to meet with Smithy Jones, and Bobin- 
son^ and where railways^ steamers, coaches, and well- 
appointed inns fit into each other with ease and 
comfort. 

And thus, although the Western Highlands have 
been so much visited and described, the peninsula of 
Cantire has well-nigh escaped notice. It is true that 
when compared with certain other better-known dis- 
tricts, the scenery of the Land's End of Scotland must 
(in some particulars) take an inferior rank ; but it only 
fails when put to the test of comparison ; and after all 
this test is but a variable one, dependent upon the 
diversities of taste, and for all practical purposes next 
to worthless. Brown's remark, that the Fall of Foyers 
is a hundred times as big, or ten times as stunning, as 
that tiny cascade in the glen which honest Smith is 
admiring with all his artistic heart and soul, is no real 
depreciation of the smaller fall. Nor ought the satis- 
fjBtction with which Bobinson, prone in heather, regards 
the Cantire panorama &om his hill twelve hundred feet 
above the Atlantic, to be in any wb,j damped by the 
sneer of travelled Jones : " Ah 1 you've never been up 
the CaoUins I " 
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But whatever may be said of the general scenery of 
Cantire, when compared with that of better-known 
districts in the Western Highlands, yet it has its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of a peninsula to mark it out 
as 8ui generic; and as the peninsula, in its widest part, 
is not more than ten or twelve miles, the sea is a main 
object (this is mentioned as a fact and not as a pun) in 
all the Cantire views. Stand where you will, unless 
buried deep in the winding glens, and you have abundant 
sea-scape as well as landscape. Traversing the centre 
of Cantire, and forming the back-bone of the peninsula, 
is a range of hills and mountains, averaging about 
twelve hundred feet in height, but including greater 
altitudes, and crowned by Cantire's "monarch of moun- 
tains," Beinn-an-Tuirc, "the Wild-Boar's mountain," 
whose smnmit is 2170 feet above the sea. The view 
from nearly every heathery moor is panoramic in its 
extent, and varied and beautiful in its details. To the 
west is the great Atlantic, its broad bosom studded with 
the Highland gems of the southern Hebrides ; to the east 
is Kilbrannan Sound and the Firth of Clyde, with the 
torn peaks of the lovely isle of Arran. Further north 
is Loch Fyne, the Isle of Bute, and a mass of mountains, 
among which Ben Lomond is plainly to be discerned. 



Zhie north may be seen Ben More and the monntaioB 
of iniB^ Mull ; and to the Bouthward Ues, like a blue 
cloud upon the sea, that portion of the northern coast 
of Ireland that extends from Fair Head to the Oiant'a 
Causeway. Ereiy vay there is a sea-view, diversified 
for the most part with islands ; and when we combine 
this with the varied inland scenery, we might almost 
apply the words of Milton to this Highland ground of 
Cimtire, and say : 

" All ia here that the whole earth yields^ 
Tarielj nitbout end ; sweet interehanga 
Of hill and TaU«j, rirers, woods, and plains, 
TSow land, now sea, and ahorea with forest erown'd. 
Socks, dena, and caves." 

The " forest-crowned " shores are even found here 
and there, though the greater part of the sea-board is 
destitute of timber. The Mull of Cantiie, — the veri- 
table " I^and's End," — is peculiarly bare, and is for the 
most part a wild r^on of heath-covered hills, girdled 
by ragged rocks, against which the waves of the Atlantic, 
after their three-thousand-mile race, are dashed with a 
fariouB roar, that has been heard (so it is stated) at a 
distance of forty miles. The highest mountain upon 
the Mull is Cnoc Maigh, whidi attains an altitude of 
2063 feet, and which has apparently been named 
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Choc Maigh, or **the Hill of the Plain," on the 
Vacua a non principle, as it rises from a confused 
pile of mountains, some of which are but little its in- 
feriors in altitude, and from all of which the views are 
varied and magnificent. To the wildness of the scenery 
in the southern portion of the peninsula, the soft beauty 
of the northern affords a marked and agreeable contrast, 
and the loveliness of West Loch Tarbert is like a con- 
fused memory of Loch Katrine and Windermere. 

But, whatever difference of opinion may exist as to 
the scenery of Cantire, there can be but one opinion as 
to its being a district which yields to no other in the 
Western Highlands both in interest and importance. 
Cantire was the original seat of the Scottish monarchy, 
and its chief town was the capital of the Scottish king- 
dom centuries before Edinburgh existed. It was the 
first part of Western Scotland where Christianity took 
root ; for in Cantire St. Columba's tutor, and then St. 
Columba himself, preached the Gospel before it had 
been heard at lona, or in any other part of the Western 
Highlands and Islands. From its nearness to Ireland 
it was subject to other invasions than those by the 
Danes ; and from its being one of the chief territories 
of the Lords of the Isles, and having within its boun- 
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Due north may be seen Ben More and the mountains 
of miisty Mull ; and to the southward lies^ like a blue 
cloud upon the sea^ that portion of the northern coast 
of Ireland that extends from Fair Head to the Giant's 
Causeway. Every way there is a sea-view, diversified 
for the most part with islands ; and when we combine 
this with the varied inland scenery, we might almost 
apply the words of Milton to this Highland ground of 
Cantire, and say : 

'* All is here that the whole earth yields, 
Variety without end ; sweet interchange 
Of liill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains, 
Now land, now sea, and shores with forest crown'd, 
Bocks^ dens, and caves." 

The ** forest-crowned " shores are even found here 
and there, though the greater part of the sea-board is 
destitute of timber. The Mull of Cantire, — the veri- 
table ** Land's End," — is peculiarly bare, and is for the 
most part a wild region of heath-covered hills, girdled 
by i^Agg^ rocks, against which the waves of the Atlantic, 
after their three-thousand-mile race, are dashed with a 
furious roar, that has been heard (so it is stated) at a 
distance of forty miles. The highest mountain upon 
the Mull is Cnoc Maigh, which attains an altitude of 
2063 feet, and which has apparently been named 
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Southern Hebrides that lie off the western coast of 
Cantire. 

My knowledge on many points must necessarily have 
been but. slight and superficial, and I therefore grate- 
fully pay testimony to the kindness of those Cantire 
friends who have so readily assisted me with informa- 
tion. I have acknowledged my obligations to them 
in various portions of my book ; and I need here but 
mention the names of the Rev. Duncan Macfarlane of 
Killean, Keith Macalister, Esq., of Glenbarr Abbey, the 
Hon. A. H. Macdonald Moreton, of Largie Castle, and 
WiUiam Hancocks, Esq., of Glencreggan, without whose 
kindness and hospitality this book would not have had 
an existence. 

I would also wish to especially acknowledge my 
obligations to Mr. Peter Mcintosh, of Campbelton, 
for the greater part of those curious and characteristic 
tales and legends with which my descriptions are re- 
lieved. During a long and well-spent life Mr. Mcintosh 
has turned his attention to the collection and preserr 
vation of the fast-dying records of past customs and 
beliefs, and has been a pioneer in that movement 
which Mr. Campbell has so well inaugurated in his 
lately-published volumes of the " Popular Tales of the 
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West Highlands," to which I have frequently referred 
in the following pages, although their mention of 
Cantire is confined to five brief passages. 

Greatly aided, therefore, by Mr. Mcintosh, with 
slight help from other sources, both public and private, 
I have been enabled to collect upwards of fifty pop- 
ular tales relating to Cantire: the titles of the prin- 
cipal stories will be found (under the head of Story) 
in the Index which I have prepared for the book, and 
which, without being overladen with references, will 
I trust be found sufficiently compendious for all useful 
purposes. 

Cantire has hitherto been very imperfectly and in- 
correctly mapped, and it is hoped that the map given 
in the present work will be found to surpass its pre-, 
decessors. If the truth must be told, it has given me 
more trouble than all the rest of the book. I compiled 
it from various sources, — my own observation, private 
charts kindly placed at my disposal, and the best pub- 
lished maps. The coast lines have been adopted from 
those in the Admiralty charts, — (" Scotland, West-coast ; 
Sheets 2 and 3, — 1966, 2159 — surveyed by Captain 
Bobinson ; ") and the mountain ranges and other por- 
tions are chiefly based upon Mr. Keith Johnston's 
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large map of Southern Argyleshire, which (the Ord- 
nance Survey not having mapped Cantire) is said to be 
the best map of the peninsula. There are many errors, 
however, in Mr. Johnston's map, and considerable 
diflferences and discrepancies will be found on com- 
paring his map with that in the present work. This 
is notably the case with regard to the names of places, 
and in this respect I encountered considerable diflS- 
culties. Scarcely any two maps agreed upon this point, 
and when I went to original authorities, and to people 
upon the spot, the Gaelic name has been spelt for me 
by my Celtic informants in so many different ways, 
(owing chiefly to the variations in dialect) that after 
all, I have had to choose between several varieties, and 
to select that name which seemed to me to have the 
best title for correctness. In this dilemma, I have 
generally been guided by the author of the " Statis- 
tical Accoimt" of each parish, who, from his local 
knowledge and acquirements, could speak on this point 
ex cathedra. I also received the valuable assistance of 
Mr. Edward Weller, F. E. G. S., under whose careful 
superintendeuce the map has been engraved. 

A Route Map, and a Geological Map, have also been 
added. For the latter I am indebted to the tdndnesfi 
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of an eminent geologist, whose name (were I allowed 
to mention it) would be a sufficient guarantee for its 
correctness. That it greatly differs from Macculloch's 
map is attributable partly to the older map being 
limited to " the general features ^ of the Cantire 
geology, and partly to the science having been somewhat 
revolutionised since Macculloch's day. 

With regard to the Illustrations, those in colours 
have been copied in chromo-lithography from my large 
water-colour drawings, a task which has been performed 
by the Messrs. Hanhart, with great skill and fidelity, 
to my own satisfaction, and I trust, to the gratification 
of my readers, who will be enabled to judge from them, 
better than from any verbal description, how wild and 
picturesque is the scenery of Cantire. The woodcut 
illustrations (engraved by Mr. Branston) are from my 
own sketches, assisted, in a few instances, by photo- 
graphs specially taken for this work. The greater part 
of the landscape illustrations have been drawn upon the 
wood by Mr. J. Willis Brooks, and are denoted in the 
Lists of Illustrations prefixed to the volumes. For all 
the other woodcuts I myself am answerable. 

My thanks are due to the publishers, who have not 

spared pains or expense on the production of this work; 
VOL. I. a 
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and I trust that by their aid my sketches and des- 
criptions may tempt some of the numerous Highland 
tourists^ who have never had an opportimity of seeing 
the originals, to take as pleasant a tour as I myself 
enjoyed in the land of the Lords of the Isles — Cantire 
— the " Land's-End " of Scotland. 



Juno, 1861. 
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^0^^'N by the Custom-bouse 
at Greenock, — a buildiDg in 
the Grecian atyle, with a 
large portico, — tJie hand- 
somest structure in the town ; 
and here we are amid all 
the bustle of the quays. 
They are three in number, 
with their harbours and dry 
docks filled with the mani- 
fold evidences of the present prosperity of the town. 
A little more than two centuries since it was but a 
TOL. L B 
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small fishing village; then it acquired a name for 
herrings, and from its dealings in this little fish, laid 
the foundation of its present importance; then it did 
a good business in the matter of tobacco, and was made 
a custom-house port ; then it was accused by its jealous 
rivals of London, Bristol, and Liverpool, of defrauding 
the revenue, but came oflF with flying colours ; then it 
steadily increased its exports and imports until it attained 
its present rank as the first seaport in Scotland. 

No one ought to pass Greenock," says MaccuUoch, 
as if it were a mere receptacle of rum and sugar. It 
is a splendid seaport, and it is no less beautifully situ- 
ated. . . . The middle ground is occupied, first by 
the broad expanse of the Clyde, gay with shipping, in 
every position, and in every variety of form, and still 
nearer, by the port of Greenock, crowded with masts 
and sails and buildings ; while the town itself, and 
the high rooky and wooded banks that tower above 
it, produce foregrounds as appropriate as they are 
various and picturesque. Those who may have ex- 
pected to find it a kind of Wapping deserve to be 
confined for their lives to that odoriferous region, if 
they leave Greenock with the same impression as they 
entered it. The beauties of the shore on this side, 
whether along the road, which is so judiciously con- 
ducted near the margin of the water, or from the water 
itself, are not often surpassed; while the whole coast, even 
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as £Eur as Largs, is varied by villages and houses, by 
ordinary marine villas, or by rural ones of higher anti- 
quity and claims, by wood and by cultivation, and by 
land of ever-changing forms. From a line of coast 
thus intricate, the Clyde, always spacious, and always 
covered with its shipping, offers a scene of life and 
brilliancy, unparalleled on any of our sea shores, and 
enhanced by the majestic screen of mountains to the 
north, for ever varying imder the changes of a restless 
atmosphere, but, under all these changes, for ever mag- 
nificent.'^ * 

Crreenock is indeed no copy of dirty Wapping, but is 
a shining, fresh, and clean seaport, that worthily bears 
its honours as the first in Scotland. Those huge dredging 
machines, with their endless treadmill of dirty buckets, 
that, through the facility afforded by their successful 
operations to large vessels of sailing right on to Glas- 
gow, have received the sobriquet of ** Greenock's 
Lament," or the " Terror of Greenock," — those dredgers 
are constantly at work, scouring and deepening the bed 
of the river, and making it fit for its work. There are 
steamers from here to Glasgow and back, in as great 
frequency as the trains ; and others constantly coming 
and going, on their way to and from Glasgow, or the 
immediate watering-places, or to the Highlands, Liver- 
pool, Ireland, and America. On a summer's day, then. 

Highlands and Western Isles, vol ii p. 5. 

B 2 
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in the height of the touring season, the view from the 
Custom-house at Greenock is exceedingly animated. 
Our destination is Campbelton, Cantire; and here 
comes our boat. The Celt, greatly puflSng from the 
eflfects of her run up from Glasgow. She swings broad- 
side on to the quay ; and, after ten minutes have been 
consumed in rattling of chains, and holding on and 
casting off of ropes, and embarking heavy packages, and 
no small amount of bad language in a foreign tongue, 
we find the Custom-house and the quay slipping from 
our side ; and by the time that we have made ourselves 
comfortable on a deck seat, we begin to realise the fact 
that we have left Greenock behind us, and that we are 
steaming down the Clyde, and past those pretty water- 
ing-places that make the shores at the mouth of the 
Clyde seem like a succession of Scarboroughs and 
Llandudnos. ^^ If a man had nothing else to do than 
to make tours," says MaccuUoch, " I know not where 
or how he could better spend his money and his time, 
than in wandering up and down and about the shores 
of the Clyde, and those of all the lochs that open into it, 
and in ferreting out the endless comers and nooks in 
which it abounds. Castles, towns, ships, islands, rocks, 
mountains, bays, creeks, rivers, cascades, trees, lakes, 
cliffs, forests, country seats, cultivation — what is there, 
in short, which may not be found on the shores of the 
Clyde? and what is there of all these which is not 
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beautiful? Scotland has not such a house as Rose- 
neath^ and scarcely such a park as the park of Inverary. 
Few of its towns are so beautifully situated as Greenock 
and Campbelton, and not many of its sea lochs exceed 
Loch Long and Long Fyne. Dumbarton Castle has 
not many equals ; the Kyles of Bute resemble nothing 
on earth; Ailsa is immatched perhaps in the world; 
and if Arran, in parts, has more than a rival in some 
parts of Skye, it has none, as a whole, throughout all the 
Western Islands. But every inch is beautiful, even 
from Dumbarton Castle to the Mull of Cantyre ; nor is 
there a creek or a point in all this long space, that does 
not present something new, and something attractive."* 
So much by way of a sharpener of the mental appetite, 
to enable us the more to appreciate those dainty bits of 
scenery, which, during the next few hours, will, in suc- 
cession, present themselves to our view. Our route is 
the very one thus indicated in the foregoing quotation, 
and we are truly thankful to be favoiured with such pro- 
pitious weather, and with such brilliant sunshine. It is 
evident that we shall see the scenery to perfection, and 
that the only drawback will be, that it will all be hastily 
seen from the sea, and not leisurely explored from the 
land. So, I am the more glad that we brought Mac- 
culloch on board. As the advertisements say, " No 
tourist should be without it," I do not mean his " De- 

* Highlands and Western Isles, yoL iL pp. l* 2. 

B 3 
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scription of the Western Islands," wherein his vivid and 
picturesque descriptions are hidden away under trap 
veins, sandstone dips, and calcareous strata, sufficient 
to aflfright any reader but a severe geologist *, but that 
book published five years later, his ** Highlands and 
Western Isles," written in letters to Sir Walter Scott, and 
a model of pleasant writing and extensive reading. If 
you ever catch him tripping, it is not through drow- 
siness ; for Macculloch is one of the liveliest of authors 
on the Highlands and Western Isles, and his book, de- 
spite its forty years of age, is still the best book on the 
subject.f I am glad that we brought with us so plea- 

* Lord Teignmouth has truly said of this valuablo work, *' Dr. Mac- 
colloch's account of the Hebrides, the result of several expeditions to 
those islands, is the best which has appeared ; but the information is 
partial, and, unfortunately, so overloaded with adventitious matter, 
that few but the learned will search it out ; and often, when our cu- 
riosity is excited by the announcement of his arrival on some island 
which had been reached not without difficulty and peril, our eyes 
straining to the full extent of vision, are suddenly blinded by the dust 
of a hundred folios." 

t Few books of such a comprehensive nature can be wholly free from 
mistakes. My opinion of the work, however, is as a whole; and is 
not shaken by the perusal of the second edition of " A Critical Examina- 
tion of Br. Macculloch's work on the Highlands and Western Isles 
of Scotland " (1826, price 8*. 6rf. pp. 320). Of the character and spirit 
of this publication the reader will be enabled to judge from the fol- 
lowing phrases taken at random from various parts of the book, and 
which I here transcribe on the audi alteram partem principle, and as 
a good example of the per/ervidum ingenium, MaccuUoch^s book is 
saluted with such expressions as " lying volumes, miserable and libellous 
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sant a fellow-traveller^ though I could have wished 
him less bulky ; but his services will amply repay any 
slight inconvenience that we may experience from his 
size. Keeping him by our side for occasional reference, 
and with sketch-book in hand, let us now glance at the 
Clyde scenery. 

We stand well out into the middle of the four-mile- 
wide river, in order to avoid the great sand-bank that 
reaches from Dumbarton to a little below Greenock; 
and we appear at first as though our course was di- 
rected for Helensburgh, a watering-place, whose shining 
houses are gleaming on the opposite coast at the en- 
trance of Graer Loch. There is Roseneath, too, with its 
Duke of Argyle Castle, embosomed in soft woods, for 
visitors to admire ; and its "Wallace's Loup," for visitors 

trash, impertinent scurrility, injurious ribaldry, malignant slanders, the 
dirty scrawl of a tenth-rate author, an abortion with manifold pollu- 
tions and iniquities," &c And Macculloch himself is termed **an 
impudent stone-doctor, an insidious libeller, a miserable toad-eater, a 
puppy, and a brute who ought to be kicked for his insolence, an im- 
pertinent mendacious jackanapes, a wholesale accuser and calumniator, 
a modem Mandeyille, who has all the venom of Pinkerton/' And his 
character is summed up at pp. 302, 303, in similar "prave worts." 
Dr. Johnson is called a " scrofidous literary despot," whose " road to 
his heart lay through his stomach, which it was not always practicable 
to i^pease," and whose book, therefore, is " full of grumbling, saucy, 
ill-natured obserrations, the spawn of a mind contracted and illiberal, 
deeply imbued with prejudice, and incomparably more enamoured of 
antithesis than truth, the whole being delivered in that pompous domi- 
neering tone of insolent superiority which, from long habit and slavisAi 
acquieaoenoe, had become habitual and natural to him," &c. (pp. 8, 9). 

B4 
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to wonder at and speculate how the patriot survived 
that leap of thirty-four feet that was fatal to his horse. 
But bearing away from them, and standing in for the 
Renfrewshire coast, we pass on our left hand Gourock 
bay and town (the bathing-place for Glasgow's citizens), 
and Ashton, and the long line of houses and villas that 
stud the coast to Kempoch Point. We are not un- 
thankftd when we have rounded this point ; for, we 
cannot but recal the painful fact that it was here where 
the Catherine of lona steamer was run down on the 
10th of August, 1822, when only four people were saved 
out of forty-six on board ; and here, also, three years 
later, that a similar accident, with equally fatal re- 
sults, befel the Comet.* The promontory is a porphy- 



* On October 21, 1825. I find various versions of the nnmber of 
lives lost by this sad accident — " upwards of forty," " upwards of 
fifty," "about sixty," &c. Black's "Where shall we go," and also 
their " Guide to Scotland," in its notice of this calamity, says, " The 
Comet was the first steamboat that sailed upon the Clyde " (p. 415). 
Granted ; but not this Comet. Henry Bell's Comet had but engines 
of three-horse power. They are still preserved, and were exhibited at 
the meeting of the British Association in Glasgow in 1840. There is 
jA passage in Macculloch, too long for quotation here, which speaks of 
the extraordinary and intricate nature of the currents at this portion 
of the Clyde, which may have something to do with the accidents 
that so frequently occur hereabouts. " At the same instant of time," 
he says, "there were four fr«sh breezes blowing from four opposite 
points of the compass." See his "Highlands and Western Isles," 
vol. ii. pp. 18, 19; also his "Description," vol. ii. pp. 329, 330, where 
the passage occurs in his account of the Isle of Arran. 
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ritic mass, terminating in a columnar rock called ^^ the 
Kempoch Stane," from whence a saint was wont to dis- 
pense fiEiyourable winds to those who paid for them, 
and unfavourable to those who had not the necessary 
money or confidence in his powers. But, whether or no 
this wily old gentleman, like Macbeth's witches, dealt 
in winds from 

"All the quarters that they know, 
r the shipman^s card,'* 

and sold them (and thereby the buyers of them) done 
up in bladders, and labelled " warranted to keep in any 
climate," we are not told. When the Innerkip witches 
were tried in 1662, one of them named Mary Lamont, 
a girl of eighteen, declared that she and others, who 
had made a compact with the enemy of man, had 
met at Kempoch in order '^ to cast the long stone into 
the sea^ thereby to destroy boats and ships." Some 
portion of this superstition, we are told, may yet linger, 
for the bailors prefer Gourock ballast to any other; 
but, they may well have a liking for putting into Gou- 
rock for ballast, for Gourock bay aflFords them the 
safest anchorage on the coast. 

The scenery down the Clyde is beautiful and grand, 
and very varied, and still " romantic," despite what 
Campbell said to the contrary.* " In case it were pos- 
sible," says Sir George Head, ** to compensate a tra- 

* See his " Lines on revisiting a Scottish riyer." 
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Teller for the pais of searsickness, by the eplendour of 
a marine or inland landscape, it is here within the 
British dominions, where the changing horizon displays 
every variety of mountain scenery, and nu^nificent 
features of land and water in the freedom of range and 
distance, create in the mind an impression of trans- 
atlaotic magnitude. I was particularly reminded, espe- 




cially about the entrance of the Clyde, of the regions 
of the Great St. Lawrence." • We are steering now for 
the Frith of Clyde. Close before ua to our right is the 
entrance to Loch Long; a little further on is the open- 
ing of Holy Loch, with its watering-places of Kilmun 
and Strone. A crowd of vesBels of every description 

* A Home Toot thiongh tbtioiu porta of the United Kingdom. 

^»7. 
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make the river thick with masts. Steamboats are 
plying up and down^ backwards and forwards, and 
ehuming the water into waves. "Argyle's Bowling- 
green ^ fronts us ; the mountains are before us and on 
each side of us, stretching away into the misty distance, 
piled up and confusedly massed together, their group- 
ings constantly varied as we steam along, and their 
pictorial effect as constantly changing imder the float- 
ing pageantry of alternate light and shade. Wliat 
mountains are these ? We may make answer in the 
words of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, " They are the Hieland 
hills! the Hieland hills! Yell see and hear eneugh 
about them before ye see Glasgow Cross again ! " Yes, 
but not too much ! We are longing to be on them now, 
and revelling in their heathery summits, with the 
grouse and black game whirring in their level flight, 
and the pure mountain breeze bringing fresh life and 
vigour to the frame. We are in sight of those " Hie- 
land hills,'' and are nearing them as rapidly as the 
powers of steam will permit ; and, the motion of the 
vessel not being (as yet !) overpoweringly unpleasant, 
we feel exultant and delirious, and murmur, as in a 
mad moment, something about our heart being in the 
Hielands, a chasing the deer and a following the roe ; 
which statement, so far as we can keep our brains 
clear to guess at its meaning, may be a possible pun 
upon the heart, or hart, as having some affinity with .the 
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deer and the roe ; or it may perchance refer remotely 
to the belief in the transmigration of the soul. 

Where is Macculloch ? I cannot resist here quoting 
him — especially as the reader would have some diffi- 
culty in discovering the passage amid the mass of 
geological matter in which it is imbedded, for it is to 
his first published book that I now turn. " It would 
be unpardonable," he says, ** to conclude the descrip- 
tion of the islands of the Clyde, without pointing out 
the extreme beauty of this river, from Dumbarton, to 
ita gradual and final termination in the open sea. The 
shores of the western boimdary are everjnvhere cha- 
racterised by cultivation, by woods, scattered trees, 
towns, and villas; displaying, with all the marks of 
wealth and high population, innumerable scenes of 
picturesque eflTect. On the opposite coast, the moun- 
tains of Argyllshire present the reverse character, that 
of ivildness ; the sea margin being still skirted by oc- 
casional patches of natural wood, and ornamented by 
the houses of the opulent proprietors. On this side, 
the intricate inlets of Loch Long, Loch Fyne, the Gaer 
Loch, and numerous others, will conduct the traveller 
to all the varieties of mountain scenery which Argyll- 
shire affords in perfection; these being occasionally 
further diversified by the castles of ancient times. 
Those narrow straits are often peculiarly striking, from 
the height of the land immediately enclosing them, and 
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firom the picturesque dispositioii of the rocky and 
woody precipices so often occurring along the shores^ 
while their tortuous courses produce a never-changing 
variety of scenes. The islands alone present objects of 
endless diversity^ whether examined in their interior^ or 
by coasting their shores ; or^ when forming parts of the 
distance, they combine with the perpetual variations of 
the surrounding land. If to all this be added the 
effects produced by the variable atmosphere of the 
western coast, and by the life and movement of the 
shipping that navigate the Clyde, it may without ex- 
aggeration be said that no portion of Scotland presents 
greater attractions to him whose pursuit is that of 
picturesque beauty." This, in a great measure, is oiu: 
pursuit at the present time, and that we have attained 
our object thus far, the foregoing quotation — which, 
though lengthy, I cannot have the heart to abbreviate — 
will prove. 

But here we are at the Cloch Lighthouse, one of 
those "Northern Lights" of which Sir Walter Scott 
was a commissioner.* It shines white and lustrous in 

* It ifl to this family of the Northern Lights, of which the Cloch 
Lighthouse is a shining member, that the world is (in a measure) in- 
debted for a great noyel and poem. For it was in his capacity as a 
'* Commissioner of Northern Lights," that Sir Walter Scott paid those 
yisits to the Hebrides, the Orkneys, and Shetland, that resulted in 
" The Lord of the Isles," and " The Pirate," and popularised so many 
beautiful scenes that^ comparatively speaking, were unknown. 
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the sun, built on the Benfrewshire coast (to our left) 
at a point where the Clyde makes a sudden and bold 
sweep. Bight opposite, on the Argyllshire coast, is 
the fashionable watering-place of Dunoon — a place 
which has its history, for it was the original seat of the 
Great Stewards of Scotland, and the ruins of their 
castle may still be seen. Its situation is very beautiful, 
and as the accommodation is said to be good, its popu- 
larity is not to be wondered at, though an importation 
of bathing-machines, to take the place of the sentry- 
boxes on the beach, would be a vast improvement on 
the present state of affidrs. Innellan, another water- 
ing-place, is just beyond Dunoon. Now we pass plan- 
tations and moorland, on our left, and come to Inner- 
kip, once famous for its witches, and now noted for 
witching young ladies, being a very pretty bathing- 
place in a snug little bay. Ardgowan House looks down 
upon it, and the mingled mass of houses, plantations, 
and rock, mirrored in the clear waters of the Frith, 
make up a very pleasant picture. A little lower down 
we pass by a bend in the Frith, called Wemyss Bay, 
where is Kelly House, and Kelly Burn, dividing the 
counties of Benfrew and Ayrshire. The burn flows 
down Kelly Glen, and touching upon Bums' county, 
has not been forgotten by the poet, who altered an old 
ballad, thus : — 
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" There lired a carle on Kelly-burn braes, 

(Hey and the me grows bonnie wi' thyme !) 
And he had a wife was the plague o' his days, 

(And the thyme it is withered, and rue is in prime !)" &c &c. 

What this ballad must have been in its normal state, 
we may judge from Cromek's anecdote. He had asked 
the poef 8 widow to point out the songs that had been 
filled in, or amended, by her husband. Accordingly 
flhe ran her fingers over the pages, saying, " Robert gae 
this ane a brushing, and this ane got a brushing also." 
But when she came to the ballad in question, she said, 
** He gae this ane a terrible brushing." The sheltered 
position of Wemyss Bay, combined with its lovely 
scenery and many natural advantages, marked it out as 
an advantageous site for a watering-place. It has its 
pier and. hotel, and other elements for succeas, and, 
some day or other, it may fulfil its proud promise of 
being ^* the Clifton of the Clyde." To our right is the 
rocky peninsula of Cowal, with Toward Castle, and the 
lighthouse, and the entrance to the Kyles of Bute. On 
our left is Lord Eglintoun's Skelmorlie Castle, and, in 
succession. Knock Point, Knock Castle, Brisbane House, 
and the watering-place of Largs — the last, but not the 
least, of the many watering-places that we have met 
with on the Clyde ; but taking into consideration the 
beauty and variety of the scenery, and the opportuni- 
ties now afforded for reaching these places from a dis- 
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tance, we cannot be surprised at so many pleasant 
places haying sprung up so rapidly and so thickly. With 
a flying thought on the great battle of Largs *, we 
quickly lose sight of the town^ passing between the 
Cumbray Isles (where is yet another watering-place, 
Millport) and Bute, and bearing out from the Frith to 
the open sea. The day is one of those gloomy days, 
when purple masses of storm-clouds are hurried across 
the sky, and, by their own contrasting blackness, serve 
to make the lights in the landscape more vivid. On 
such a day as this, a six hours' sail amid such magnifi- 
cent mountain scenery, is no ordinary delight. Every 
change in the landscape, or variation in its effect, has 
its own peculiar charm ; and it requires a quick eye to 
mark the rapidly-shifting scenes in this extensive pano- 
rama, and no small artistic boldness to endeavour to 
transfer them to the drawing-block. Indeed, delibe- 
rate sketching becomes a ridiculous failure. By the 
time that we can look up from our drawing-block, that 
peaked mountain has slid by us, and has assumed a 
totally new form. Where, a minute ago, we seized 
upon an effect that we wildly endeavoured to represent 

* They who take an interest in the fnibject of the battle of Largs, 
would do well to turn to the "Saturday Review" for Nov. 3, 1860, 
p. 563, and read its notice of Professor Munches work, "Chronica 
Regum llanniiB et Insolanim," wherein yariouB popular errors are 
corrected. 
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by a splash of indigo and neutral tint^ we now see a 
bright light that we should have counterfeited with 
king's yellow. The storm-clouds and the sunbeams 
travel fiEuster than we do, and our pencil fails to over- 
take them. So, we give it up (for a time) in grim des- 
pair, and content ourselves with imprinting upon our 
brain^ through the medium of the eye, our first im- 
pressions of the Highland mountains. And we watch 
all the variations in the landscape, and we note how, 
every now and then, into the midst of some purple dark- 
ness, will float a golden sunshine ; and how, up the 
steep side of some mountain of deep indigo blue, there 
will travel a bright gleam that is almost white from the 
force of contrast. The storm-clouds gather their 
masses, and two brief, but sharp, scuds overtake us; 
but they are soon over, and the sun shines out again 
with a power that speedily dries the wet deck. 

The power of sketching adds greatly to the simple 
enjoyment of natural scenery. It enables those who 
possess it, to detect beauties that would be passed over 
unnoticed by tlie non-sketcher, and to gaze upon them 
with a more appreciative relish than would be felt by 
those who merely look upon them with a vague and 
limited pleasure. Macculloch, here at my side, devotes 
an entire chapter of his Highland work to Dratving. I 
was reminded of it just a moment ago, when we were 
watching the changing lights. " In the accidents of 

VOL. I. c 
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light and shade," he says, "the sketcher perceives 
beauties which those do not know how to feel or value, 
who are unaware of their powers in giving force and 
attraction to paintings. In the multiplicity and harmony 
of direct, reflected, and half-lights, under a thousand tones 
for which there are no terms, he sees charms which are 
only sensible to a highly cultivated and somewhat tech- 
nical eye. It is only such an eye that can truly feel the 
beauty of colouring, that is sensible to its innumerable 
modifications, to all the hidden links by w^hich it is 
connected, and to all the harmony which results from 
arrangement and contrast." * And as much might be 
written about " the theory of selection " from an artistic 
point of view, as Mr. Darwin has said concerning it as 
discerned from his own peculiar standground. But, 
the dark storm-clouds have rolled away, and are piled 
in indigo masses over the Argyllshire hills, and the sun 
is shining out again with summer fierceness. In a few 
minutes the deck is as dry as the engineer's throat, or 
Mr. Tupper's Proverbial Platitudes. 

Fortunately for all those on board who were but 
sorry sailors, the aspect of the sea was far from terrible, 
and left every one at liberty to enjoy the voyage — as 
much as it is possible to enjoy a voyage. For, what- 
ever outward aspect the amateur sailor may assume, 
there must still be that terrible vulture of fear pecking 

* Highlands, toL i. p. 233, 
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at his heart — that shadowy spectre of atra Cura jog- 
ging his elbow — that harrowing and agonising thought 
ever uppermost in his mind, — " True, I am all right so 
fiwr, but, in another hour, or another half-hour, or an- 
other ten minutes, how shall I be then ? feeding fishes ? 
making a humiliating spectacle of myself before the 
eyes of the passengers in general, and that young lady 
in particular, who has got her sea-legs in such capital 
order, and continues to promenade the deck as placidly 
as though she were on Brighton Pier. Here am I," 
thinks this Janus-faced voyager, " putting on a noil' 
chalant air — refusing dinner on the most transparent 
pleas about being too much interested in the scenery to 
feel hungry — making pretence to be delighted with the 
seascape as well as the landscape, and yet, dreading 
every roll and quiver of the vessel, and with my heart 
in my mouth at every pitch and toss." These are cir- 
cumstances in which even a Mark Tapley might con- 
sider it creditable to be jolly. The poor wretch would 
willingly shut his eyes to the magnificence of the 
scenery, if by that act he could ensure a corresponding 
closing to any sickening sensation within ; but, he is 
unable to bear the close atmosphere of the cabins — his 
only chance is from the cold air and the sea breeze on 
deck; and he cannot for very shame shut his eyes, 
when every one around him is intent upon the landscape, 
and when, perhaps, he has friends on board, who poke 

c 2 
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him up to look at such and such a mountain^ or castle, 
or watering-place, and goad him into a bewildering 
search into his guide-book and map to find out the 
name of the place, the number of its inhabitants, its 
exports and imports, its antiquities and natural pro- 
ductions, and all those particulars that a traveller in- 
sists upon being made acquainted with, only to forget 
the very next moment by an accumulation of fresh sta- 
tistics. And a very happy thing too, that this total 
oblivion so rapidly succeeds to this species of informa- 
tion ; for, if we retained all that we were told, what a 
plethora of useless knowledge would be ours by the end 
of om* journey! 

But, it is all smooth sailing now ; and we need not 
sigh ** Sic transit^^ but " Si sic onmea ! " in reference 
to our sea voyage. Soon we pass those " fairy pros- 
pects," 

'• Where Ciunpay's ieles, with verdant link, 
Close the fair entrance of the Clyde ;" * 

and merrily, merrily, goes our bark, and we can note 
all the changing features of the beautiful scenery with 
real pleasure. But (as we discovered on our return 
from the Highlands) very rough and unmannerly seas 
may be encountered in the Firth of Clyde ; and the 
general conduct of its waves does by no means resemble 
that warbled by young ladies in the popular duet, 

* Lord of the Isles, canto t. 13. 
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*' O'er the bonnie Clyde we ride.^ However, for this 
once, the billows did as ** sweetly glide " as they do in 
the duet, when they float smoothly on the drawing- 
room air firom the lips of two young ladies whose mu- 
sical ** organs " are in perfect accord ; and though the 
steward's invitation to a hot dinner in the hotter cabin 
was not very inviting, and was rejected with alarm — 
for, bad not the gush of cooking through the cook's 
chimney been sufficient for us ? — yet, we rolled and 
pitched through the rough water at Garroch Head, and 
rounded for the Isle of Arran with thankful hearts, and 
what was more, with serenity dwelling in those regions 
in the near neighbourhood of the heart 

Garroch Head is the southern point of the Isle of 
Bute, According to Macculloch, it " consists of a 
ridgy and rugged group of hills, rising in diflFerent 
places to an elevation which varies from 600 to 800 
feet, and composed almost entirely of trap rocks." The 
loftiest of these is named Ben Varagen, from whose 
summit there is an imusually extensive view of " su- 
perior magnificence." * " This is in every respect a 
most singular spot ; and no less unexpected than it is 
romantic, and unlike to anything else on this or on 
any other coast. To the north, we look over the island 
of Bute, and to the mass of the Argyllshire mountains, 
which, piled over each other till they vanish in air, 

* Description of the Western Islands, yoL ii. pp. 446, 450, 
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here occupy the horizon. To the south, and on each 
side, is displayed the beautiful expanse of the Clyde, 
alive with a perpetual succession of shipping ; while, to 
the eastward, the view is bounded by the two Cum- 
brays, and the coast of Ayrshire. Arran is here a pe- 
culiarly fine object ; the whole of it« mountain district 
being displayed in a magnificent manner, and conveying 
a more perfect idea of the grandeur of this tract than 
can be obtained from any other position^" • 

Rounding this romantic point, through the troubled 
waters that clash in wild uproar at its base, we shape 
our course towards the red sandstone rocks that gird 
the north-eastern shore of the Isle of Arran, — 

*' The inland sea 
We furrow with fair augui^', 
And steer for Arran's isle." 



♦ Highlands and Western Isles, vol. ii. p. 20. 
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CHAP. 11. 

OFF THE COAST OF ARRAN. 

Kearing Arran. — Wordsworth and Scott* — The Cock of Arran. — Loch 
Ranza, and Opinions anent it. — A femal Parson. — A yaluable Sug- 
gestion to Tourists. — First Sight of Cantire. — Loch Fyne. — Skip- 
ness Castle. — A sturdy CoTenanter. — Dr. Johnson and tlie Minister 
of Skipness. — The Legend of the Smith of Skipness. — Kilbrennan 
Sound. — Carradale. — Vitrified Forts. — A Legend of the Great 
Phigue. — The Weeper. — Superstitions. — Bel Teine. — A knotty 
Bargain. 

We near the Isle of Arran, " the island of sharp pin- 
nacles," as its name signifies. And rightly is it called, 
for it is little else than a rocky mass, whose outline cuts 
the sky in ragged peaks. * How grand it looked, with 

* The etymology of Arran is thus given by Lord Teignmouth, on 
the excellent authority of the Rev. Dr. Macleod of Glasgow. '* Pro- 
nounced in Gaelic Arrinn ; from ar^ land, or country; and rinn^ sharp 
points : hence Ar-rinn signifies isLind of sharp pinnacles, or the land 
of serrated tops or summits, — a most appropriate name for Arran." For- 
syth gives the derivation as " Air-Inn^ or the Island of Mountains." 
Martin ("Western Islands") gives the following fanciful etymology: 
" The name of this isle is by some derived from arran^ which, in the 
Irish language, signifies bread ; others think it comes more probably 
finom arin or arsyn^ which in their language is as much as the place 
of the giant Fin-Mac-Coul's slaughter or execution ; for oar signifies 
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CHAP. IL 



OFF THE COJLBT Of JUUtAX. 



Keaiiing Aitul — Wordiw^artli and Seoct.^ The O^sk cf Arran. — I»^a 
Banza, and Opiiuoos moent iL — A feraal Fukb. — A raiaahi^ *7C2> 
gestioa to Tovridti. — Fin* sitit of CasstR. — L«L Fte*. — Stf- 
ne» Casde. — A stsrij O^rna^vr. — Ite. Jo£Jur>c as^i ri* MJiLtvr 
of SkipooB. — Tbe L«0«s«i of *c« ^miia zi .tSc^um. — Ki:>.7»s.:a:: 
SomvL — Car=»ia>. — V^ttiSed F-rtL — A Lscmii cf ri>t Ort*-. 
fWve. — Tic V«5<r. — SK^rfrricvM^ — 3ei T«ua»:. — A ki.rr t 
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ita dark mountains rising ruggedly out of the waves ! 
and over the nearer ridge, their monarch, Goatfell, 
with his conical crown, towering nearly 3000 feet 
towards the sky, and grandly conspicuous in the serrated 
mountain range. Wildness and ruggedness are the lead- 
ing features of the scenery, but the herbage, and the 
heather, and the varied colouring of the geological 
formation of the hills give a softness to the stem 
expression of the scenery ; and, when we first saw the 
island, with the dark shadows drifting across it, making 
the sharply contrasted eflFects of shine and shade, I 
thought it one of the most picturesque " bits " of 
moimtain scenery that I had ever beheld. We call to 
mind how Wordsworth sonnetised the island from his 
steam-boat point of view, and longed for his favourite 
hippogriflf to bear him to the summit of Goatfell. 

" Arran ! a single-crested Tcneriffe, 
A St. Helena next — in shape and hue 
Varying her crowded peaks and ridges blue ; 
Who but must covet a cloud-8eat> or skiff 
Built for the air, or winged Hippogriff ? 



slaughter, and so they will have arin only the contraction of am'n or 
fin. The received tradition of the great giant Fin-Mac-Coul's military 
valour, which he exercised upon the ancient natives here, seems to 
favour this coiyecture." The gentleman here referred to is the hero 
Fingal. Macculloch gives a somewhat similar derivation " Jr, a 
field of battle ; and Firif the hero of the Gael. So say the Highlanders^ 
Quidlibct h quolibet." 
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That he might fly where no one could pursue. 
From this dull Monster, and her sooty crew ; 
And, as a god, light on thj topmost cliff. 
Impotent wish ! which reason would despise 
If the mind knew no union of extremes, 
No natural bond between the boldest schemes 
Ambition frames, and heart humilities. 
Beneath stem mountains many a soft vulc lies. 
And lofty springs give birth to lowly streams." 



It is SO here. Many a soft vale lies beneath those 
stem mountains, " beautiful exceedingly," and affording 
the richest treat to the lover of the charms of nature, 
whether he woo her under the guise of poet, painter, 
botanist, or geologLst. When we were afterwards in 
Edinburgh we saw a highly elaborated Pre-Raffaelitish 
picture, by Noel Paton, the landscape portion of which 
was one tangled mass of wood, and water, and rock, and 
ferns, and wild flowers, and was said to have been 
** painted on the spot in the Isle of Arran ;" and from 
this pictm-e, as well as from many other evidences that 
reached me, I could readily imagine what a lovely 
field for artists is to be found in the interior of the 
island. But we could discern abundant beauties even 
from our sail round a portion of the island, and this 
view of the northern coast of Arran from the sea had 
its own peculiar charm. According to MaccuUoch, it is 
the finest of the Arran views. " The high and serrated 
forms are peculiarly striking, presenting a rugged 
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mountainous character unequalled in Scotland, except 
by the Cuchullin hills in Skye. These mountains are 
also exceedingly elegant in the outline, and though not 
attaining to quite 3000 feet of elevation, yet, from their 
independence, and from their rising immediately out of 
the sea, their Alpine effect is equalled by that of very 
few mountainous tracts in Scotland, of even much 
greater altitude." * The broken masses of rocks are 
piled upon each other in irregular stages, making every 
kind of fanciful angle of which a mad mathematician 
might dream, and assuming every combination of shape, 
from the grotesque to the grand, and, in many places, 
presenting a massive sea-wall rising sheer out of the 
waves, with no white line of shore to interpose between 
the sea and the rocks ; which rise like a rampart from 
the waters that dash against them as against the dark 
hull of a mighty vessel. In other places there is a 
strip of grassy bank, or shingly beach, between the rocks 
and the water ; and, at the Fallen Bocks of Scriden, 
which have "the effect of a torrent of stones in the 
very act of motion," and at the rock, or rather large 
stone, known as " the Cock of Arran," the beach ex- 
hibits two well-known landmarks. The stone known 
as "the Cock," is supposed to present the appearance 
of bright chanticleer in the act of crowing ; but though, 

* Highlands, toI. ii p. 26. 
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evidently, this particular 

** Cock was of a larger egg 
Than modem poultry drop ; " 

yet it requires a very powerful imagination to trace 
any resemblance between this solitary stone and any 
known specimen of the animal kingdom. 

The sternness of the rugged cliffs is softened and 
relieved by the many accidental touches and graceful 
embellishments that they have received from the 
fairy fingers of Nature. Patches of verdure cover the 
rocks, ledges, and shelves; and on these spots, ap- 
parently so inaccessible, the sheep were busily brows- 
ing. Here and there pink and purple shades of 
heather diversified the tints of the grass and rocks. 
Thatched and whitewashed huts were sparsely scat- 
tered on the hill-sides or in the little valleys, high 
up amid the " tumultuous waste of huge hill-tops," — 



A lowly yale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains ; " 



and " we knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled " 
from their thatch chimneys that those houses on the 
rocks were peopled places, and that the pot was boiling 
against the gudeman came hame. We are nearing Loch 
Banza now, and fresh beauties await us : — 



II 



The sun, ere yet he sunk behind 
Ben-Ghoil, * the Mountain of the Wind/ 
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Gave his grim peaks a greeting kind, 

And bade Loch Banza smile. 
Thither their destined coxirse they drew : 
It seem'd the isle her monarch knew, 
So brilliant was the landward view, 

The ocean so serene ; 
Each puny wave in diamonds roll*d 
O'er the calm deep, where hues of gold 

With azure strove and green. 
The hill, the vale, the tree, the tower, 
Glow*d with the tints of evening's hour, 

The beech was silver sheen, 
The wind breathed soft as lover's sigh. 
And, oft renew' d, seem'd oft to die, 

With breathless pause between. 
Oh who, with speech of war and woes, 
Would wish to break the soft repose 

Of such enchanting scene I " * 

An enchanting scene in truth it was : far, very far, 
prettier than the prettiest scene for a theatre painted 
by the united talent of Stanfield and Beverley. There 
was the placid bay, taking a sweep of about a mile ; 
and there in the centre, just in the very spot where the 
artist would wish it, there was the old castle, perched 
on a tongue of rock jutting into the bay. Here are 
some opinions "anent" this scene. *^The castle of 
Loch Ransa," says Macculloch, "remains unsophisticated, 
but its apparent antiquity, if we may judge from the 
style and execution of the architecture, is not great- It 

* Lord of the Isles, cantos iv. xiii. Ben Ghoil is now commonly 
known by its English name of Goatfell, or Gk>atfield. 
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is, however, said to have been a royal castle in the early 
part oi the fourteenth century. It is still in a tolerable 
state of preservation, and might, with no great labour 
or expense, be again rendered habitable. This building 
is by no means picturesque in design, although in its 
present situation it conduces much to the picturesque 
appearance of the little bay in which it is situated, 
giving a centre of imity to the whole, and offering to 
the artist a circumstance of moral and historical interest, 
of which, among these solitary and deserted scenes, he 
has often occasion to regret the absence." * " The ap- 
proach," says Pennant, " was magnificent : a fine bay in 
front, about a mile deep, having a ruined castle near 
the lower end, on a low, far-projecting neck of land that 
forms another harbour, with a narrow passage, but 
within has three fathoms of water, even at the lowest 
ebb. Beyond is a little plain, watered by a stream, and 
inhabited by the people of a small village. The whole 
is environed with a theatre of mountains, and in the 
background the serrated crags of Grianan. Athol 
soars above." t ^^^^ point of gloomy grandeur no 
British bay surpasses Loch Kanza, in Arran," says Lord 
Teignmouth, who, however, it must be remembered, 
visited this spot in a snowy season, and is speaking of it 

* Description of the Western IsIadcIs of Scotland, voL ii. p. 322, 
See also his " Highlands," vol. ii. p. 38. 
t Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 168. 
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in its wintry aspect; "dark ridges hem it in, and an 
ancient castle, formeriy an occasional residence of the 
Scottish monarchs, occupies in the midst of it a central 
and commanding position, on a green projecting slip of 
land." • But we saw Ijoch Kanza bay in all the beauties 
of its summer dress. Goatfell (from whose summit you 
may see at one view England, Ireland, and Scotland, to- 
gether with the Isle of Man,) proudly towered above the 
amphitheatre of mountains. The old castle, the houses 
in the village, and the scattered huts of the fishermen 
gleamed all around, and, reflected in the still blue 
waters of the bay, made therein streaming lines of 
white. The bright beams of the afternoon sun shone 
full — 

*^ On fair Loch Ranza .... 
Thin wreaths of cottage smoke are upward curl'd 
From the lone hamlot, which her inland bay 
And circling mountains sever from the world. 
And there the fisherman his sail unfnrrd, 
The goatherd drove his kids to steep Ben Ghoil, 
Before the hut the dame her spindle twirVd, 
Courting the sunbeam as she plied her toil." 

Our steamer had come to a fiill stop just opposite 
the centre of the bay, and was putting down passengers 

* Lord Teignmouth's '* Sketches of the Coasts and Islands of Scot- 
land,*' voL ii. p. 390. But it is not possible to please everybody ; and 
the Messrs. Anderson, in their ** Guide to the Highlands," say, " Loch 
Ranza is not peculiarly picturesque, but its old and royal castle be< 
stows on it an interesting character " (p. 378). 
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into a shore-boat that had been waiting for us. I 
envied the comfortable-looking divine who was carefiilly 
let down into this boat to be rowed on shore ; I envied 
him, for it was his third visit to the island, and he had 
dilated on the richness of the scenery, and had said that 
^ he believed he had not seen a tithe of its beauties," 
revealing his profession even in that rectorial expression. 
He did not look like an artist, and decidedly not like a 
poet — though, after all, see the picture portraits of Ten- 
nyson and Longfellow, and then say in what respects your 
real poet is like your ideal in his outward semblance. 
Perhaps he was of a geological or a fernery turn. 
Indeed, I think he must have been, for I espied a candle- 
box-looking apparatus among his luggage, destined, 
doubtless, to contain lovely specimens of that true 
maiden-hair fern, which grows in " dark Arran's dells " 
in luxuriant beauty. And this suggests a hint. Gentle 
reader ! if you wish for a summer tour, and know not 
whither to proceed, go to the Isle of Anan, and spend 
a couple of healthy hours in each day of your stay 
there in the agreeable occupation of digging up maiden- 
hair fern, and transferring the plants to pots. Then, if 
you have had good luck you will find that you have 
nearly cleared your expenses ; for, if you go to a florist's 
to buy some specimens of Adiantum capillus Veneris 
for your greenhouse or stove, will you not be charged 
(at leafit I find it so) Is. 6d, or 2^. for the smallest 
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plant ? So that, if you take back with you from the 
Isle of Arran a couple of hampers of maiden-hair fern, 
and transmute them into £. «• d. at florists' prices (less 
the tiade percentage) surely you will find that you have 
botanised to some profit. Q. E. D. 

As we lay alongside Loch Sanza Bay, we had breath- 
ing time afiforded us to study its beauties. There were 
the white houses, and the dark old castle, and the am- 
phitheatre of mountains mirrored in the still waters 
of the bay ; and, in the immediate foreground (to use 
an Irishism), was a crowd of boats, with the fishermen 
in their blue shirts, and here and there a red cap, 
hearty sun-burnt fellows, whom Hook would paint so 
well ; and these fishermen were plying about, picking 
up the scarlet herring-boxes, that were being flung 
out in scores from our steamer, and left to float 
towards their owners. These red rovers upon the 
waves made dancing bits of bright colour in the sea- 
green waters ; the fishermen pulled towards them, and 
lashed them alongside their boats; and boats and 
boxes alike were tossed about by the movements of 
our steamer getting under weigh again, and cutting 
up the parti-coloured reflections by arrowy lines 
of foam. All this made up a busy, bustling, and 
picturesque foregroimd, through the midst of which 
darted the boat containing the comfortable-looking 
divine, sitting solemnly in the stem with his eyes upon 
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Loch Kanzai — where, too, our eyes are fixed, until the 
mountains have shut in the lovely scene. 

Now we get into Kilbrannan Sound, and sail south- 
wards, having Cantire on our right, and Arran on our 
left. At the head of the Sound, we have already dis- 
cerned Skipness Point, on the eastern coast of Cantire, 
with Skipness Castle, a massive square fortress, that 
dates back to Danish times. This strong old place, 
backed up by rugged hills, is our first sight of Cantire. 
Here is the mouth of Loch Fyne, from which we are 
now sailing — but which we shall sail down before 
many weeks are over our heads. There is a good view 
up the loch, with its enclosing mountains drawn out in 
long perspective. 

In order to save time, and to spare the reader a 
double description, I will speak of the various note- 
worthy places on the eastern coast of Cantire, as we 
sail past them. The scene in which the massive castle 
of Skipness is a leading object, favourably impresses us, 
at first sight, with this interesting portion of the 
Western Highlands. Skipness is the Scandinavian for 
eldp-pahU, and the name was given to this place from 
its having been a central station for the fleets of the 
Normen, during their struggles for conquest upon 
this and the neighbouring coast. Skipness and Saddell 
are the only two ancient castles in Cantire, that are 
not in a ruined state, though Skipness is somewhat 

TOL. I. D 
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dilapidated.* Its outer walls are seven feet in thick- 
ness ; it has two projecting towers, one of which was 
evidently the keep of the castle, and goes by the 
name of Tur in fsagairt, the Priest's Tower. This 
place, like most others in Argyleshire, belongs to the 
Campbells, and is now the property of Major Walter 
CampbelL One of the Campbells, called ** the Captain 
of Skipness," was one of the eminent men of Cantire. 
He studied the art of war under Giistavus Adolphus, 
was a sturdy Covenanter, and fought against Charles 
the First and Montrose. Under the command of Ge- 
neral Leslie, he pursued a body of the Macdonalds in 
their retreat to Ireland, as far as the Castle of Duna- 
yerty, a stronghold on a promontory near the Mull of 
Cantire, that was possessed by the Macdonalds. The 
Captain of Skipness fell on the first day of the siege ; 
enraged at his loss, his followers compelled the Mac- 
donalds to surrender, and slew them to a man. The 
mother of the Captain of Skipness, who was daughter 
to the chief of the Macfarlanes, was hourly expecting 
her son's arrival. At length, as she thought, she saw 
him approaching at a quick pace ; but it proved to be 
the messenger with the tidings of his death. The 
shock was too great for her, and she fell into a swoon, 

* See the Rev. John Hacfarlane*s account of " The United Parishes 
of Saddell and Skipness." 
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from which she never recovered. The body of the 
Captain of Skipness was interred in the old Gaelic 
church at Campbelton, where the following inscription 
formerly was to be seen on the stone that covered the 
remains of this brave Covenanter : — 



t« 



A Captain much renowned, 

Whose cause of fight was still Christ's right, 

For which his soul is crowned. 

So briefly, then, to know the man, 

This stone tells all the storie ; 

On earth his race he ran with grace, 

In heayen he reigns with glory." 



There was a Mr. Donald Macnicol^ minister of this 
parish in 17535 who brought himself into notice by a 
review on " Johnson's Tour to the Hebrides." ** Hum ! ** 
growled the Doctor, when he read the work, "these 
Highland savages write the English language wonder- 
fully well ! " 

Mr. Campbell, in his " Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands,'' * has the following story connected with 
Skipness (or Skipnish): — "When the people of Kintyre, 
HDINTIB CHEAN TiBEADH, were coming home from the 
northern airt from fighting against Prince Charles, 
imder their chieftain, the Man of Skipnish, they were 
going together, each band that was nearest as neigh* 

* Vol, if. pp. 86, 86. 
D 2 
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hours. So one little company stayed behind the great 
band^ in cean loch oilp^ Lochgilphead. The one 
who was hindermost of this company^ who was called 
by the nickname of ian dubh mob. Big Black John, 
heard an unearthly noise, when he was come in front 
of a fall that was at a mhaoil dhubh, on the northern 
side of Tairbairt Cheanr-tireadh, Tarbert (which may 
be rendered Land's End drawboat). He went on, and 
in a burn below the fall, a terrible being met him : he 
drew his blade. Said the being to him, * Strike me ! ' 
* I will not strike, thou monster ! ' said John ; ' but 
brodaidh mi thu, — I will prod thee ! ' * Prod me ! ' 
the being would say. * I will not prod thee, monster, 
but I will strike thee ! ' John would say. They fought 
thus for a great time, till the cock crew : and the 
being said to Ian, *thou wilt now be going; but, 
before thou goest, take thy choice of the two follow- 
ing things — Ealan gun rath no. Rath gun ealain^ — 
speechless art, or ai*tless speech.' John chose speech- 
less art ; and so it happened. He was a blacksmith, as 
skilful as ever drew hammer on anvil ; but he was not 
much better for that ; there was no penny he earned, 
that he would not spoil, and that would not go in some 
way that was not easily explained. As an instance of 
art, he could mend a saw, though thou hadst a bit in 
either hand, in such a way that it could not be seen 
where it was broken ; and a gun in the same way. 
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There would be a covering on the smithy windows 
when he would be mending such things. Big Black 
John got a great power over witchcraft, BuUseachas, 
and evil eye. There was a man in Skipnish who had 
made money by smuggling, but he began to lose his 
trade, for his malt refused to yield its product, till at 
last he lost the whole of what he had made ; and he 
was a poor man. He went at last to lonarair, Ayr, 
where John was dwelling at that time. John told him 
that it was enmity that was doing the ill. He did not 
learn who was spoiling him. He said to him, 'Go 
home, and thou wilt get back the produce of the 
malt ; ' and so he did. Each togail, mashing, he made, 
began to give more than the other, till the produce 
he got frightened him. He followed on thus till the 
loss was made up, and, after that, he got but the usual 
product." 

At Skipness is the ruined church of St. Columba, 
which, in its entirety, was the largest church in Can- 
tire, except that at SaddelL The greater portion of 
the building still remains.* 

MaccuUoch does not give any detailed description 
of the eastern coast of Cantire, from Skipness to 
Campbelton, but generalises it thus : — " Hence to 
Campbelton is a succession of sea-coast, which is almost 

* See Appendix, *' Ecclesiology of Cantire." 
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everywhere various and amusing, and that, whether we 
take the high road, which follows the margin of the 
water, or pursue the line of shore in a boat. The coast, 
itself, is intricate with hill and dale, and with bays, and 
promontories, and rocks; sometimes woody, at others 
populous and cultivated, and, in a few places, bare and 
open, but still always entertaining. Arran, accom- 
panying it for a long way, forms a fine object in the 
distance, while the ships, for ever standing up and 
down the Clyde, add life to the whole." * 

We sail on down Kilbrannan Sound, passing Clunaig, 
with its kirk, two miles north-east of which is Glen- 
ristle, and a very entire Druidical circle, of the usual 
formation. Then we pass Corsaig, and Cour House 
(where, on the Com: estate, is Loch-na-breach, con- 
taining trout of exquisite quality, from two to four 
pounds in weight), and Sunadale and Barmolloch. 
Although, by the steamer's regulations, we are re- 
quested not to speak to the man at the wheel, we 
transgress the rule, and find him particularly commu- 
nicative, though his Gaelic pronunciation of the names 
of places is sufficiently puzzling to a southron's under- 
standing ; but, by the aid of a map, we in some mea- 
sure surmount the difficulty. The coast-line of the 
beautiful Isle of Arran now presents a more cultivated 
appearance, low pasture lands intervening between the 

* Highlands, rol. iL p. 63. 
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mountains and the sea. Our steamer is under engage- 
ment to touch at Carradale, " weather permitting ; " and 
on a fine day like this she has not the shadow of an 
excuse for shirking her duty ; accordingly we stand in 
for Cantire land> and swing round by Carradale pier, 
a little pier, but no little bustle upon it. The natives 
gaze at us, and we gaze at the natives ; and we give 
and take in the matter of herrings, groceries, and other 
commodities ; and we hear a great deal of Craelic and 
Highland converse that is altogether unintelligible to 
us. All the way from Skipness, there are to be seen, 
on various headlands, ruins of small forts, called DunSy 
probably of Danish origin, and originally used for watch- 
towers or beacons. The remains of the most import- 
ant of these we have just seen at Aird of Carradale, 
built on a high rock over the sea, and inaccessible on 
that side ; and the foundations of a vitrified fort are now 
also visible, crowning a rocky islet in Carradale Bay. 
Lord Teignmouth speaks of this fort, and thus de- 
scribes these architectural puzzles : " At Carradale 
Point is a circular knoll, presenting externally a regu- 
larly-formed surface, but within, a confused but well- 
compacted mass of artificial rock-work, one of the best 
specimens of the vitrified forts, illustrating the design 
of the rude architects, which clearly was to imitate 
the work of nature, as being more solid and secure 
than that of art, by reducing the materials which the 

D 4 * 
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coast afforded to the consistency of rock-work by 
fusion. The whole structure then became one com- 
pact mass, and not composed of separate fragments 
cemented together by masonry."* These vitrified 
forts have been variously ascribed to the accidental 
demolition of buildings by fire, to the effect of beacon 
lights, and to volcanoes ! It was not till the year 
1777 that public attention was directed to them, and 
ever since they have afforded matter for conjecture to 
the curious. So much has been written concerning 
them, that it is not necessary to pursue the subject 
here, aa it could only cause a digression, which, to be 
of any service, would be a long one, if not tedious ; 
nor could I hope to add anything novel or valuable to 
what has already been written on the subject. I may 
observe, however, that Macculloch, who gives a list of 
the chief vitrified forts, in which he mentions this one 
at Carradale, would refer their origin to the aboriginal 
Celts, or first settlers in Scotland; and he thus con- 
cludes a chapter devoted to the consideration of vitrified 
forts: "After all that we can do or conjecture, the 
date of these works, and the people by whom they 
are erected, must remain a problem, and it is one not 
very likely to be solved. Yet I should be unworthy 
the office of antiquarian bottle-holder, into which I 
have unwittingly intruded, if I also did not declare my 

• Sketches, &c., p. 386. 
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own hypothesis, by stating my hope, that some future 
traveller in the East, will find further reasons to prove 
that they are among the earliest military works of our 
oriental Celtic ancestors.'* * 

Our friend at the wheel tells us a legend of this 
locality. When the Great Plague of 1666 had swept 
away its thousands in the city of London, it visited 
Scotland, and waa very fatal in Ayrshire. From thence 
it passed " in a great white cloud " across to Cantire. 
It was a fearsome time ! whole hoAiseholds died, and 
there were none to bury them, neither would any go 
near to them; and these houses of the dead were 
avoided, till first the thatch fell in, and then the walls, 
and then a green knoll covered all, giving them a burial 
many, many years after it had been denied them by man. 
You see there Carradale Glen, where the plantings are, 
and where the river comes down fi-om the mountains — 
a bonnie glen it is, where the Haldoeans f came some 
fifty years ago, and preached the Gospel, and were per- 
secuted for righteousness' sake. Well, sir, in that 
glen, in the time of the Great Plague, there was a man 
who took the sickness ; and, hearing of what I've told 
you of the people dying in their houses, he feared 
he should not be buried. So, this fear took such a 

* MaccnUoch's "Highlands and Western Isles," pp. 287—301. See 
also Hugh Miller's "Rambles of a Geologist/* pp. 365, 371. 
t t. e. the Haldanites. 
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power over him, that he prevailed on some of his 
friends to dig his grave ; and he went and sat bj> and 
saw it done. And when it was dug, he laid himself 
in the grave, with his sword by his side ; and presently 
he died ; and his friends covered his body with the 
turf. Mac Caog was the man's name ; and they will 
show you the grave to this day. " Uaigh-Mhic-Caoga " 
is its Gaelic name, which means " the Grave of Mac 
Caog." 

There is a hill in Carradale (said the man at the 
wheel) called Sroin-na h-eanachain, in which lives an 
old creature, who makes a great noise before the death 
of individuals of a certain clan. 'Tis an awsome noise, 
and makes the whole glen to tremble. There is also 
a little fairy dwarf at Carradale, called Caainteach^ or 
^* the Weeper," and when any one hears him weep, they 
may be sure that they shall soon be told of a death. I 
know a woman who saw the Caointeach. He was no 
bigger than a new-bom babe, and was weeping in a 
feeble tone, like an infant ; and, next day, she got the 
news of the death of a near friend. You'll meet with 
a many legends, sir, if you'll talk to the Highland 
people; they're a very superstitious folk, and think 
much of warlocks, and second-sight, and such like. 
There are some as have known of a death coming on 
by hearing the trampling of feet outside the house, and 
seeing a spectral funeral going by. It isn't long since 
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that they used to wake the dead in Cantire ; and they 
may do so now, for all I know, in some of the glens and 
out-of-the-way places. The soul was taken to Flath- 
innis, or ** the Island of the Brave," but the friends 
used to watch and wake by the body, lest the evil spirits 
should take it away to Ifrinn, *^ the dark, cold island," 
and leave some other substance in its place. When 
once the body was buried, then it was safe. And it 
isn't long since they used to keep the Druids' May- 
day and first of November, in Cantire. The one they 
called BeaMuinn^ or BeH-teiney which means " the fire 
of Belus," and the other they called Samkuinn, or " the 
serene time." There was a great fire lighted before 
sunrise on the top of the highest hill, and when the 
sun rose, the people came to welcome it, and to worship 
God ; and the chief Druid blessed them, and received 
their ofiferings, and gave each of them a kindling 
wherewith to light their fires ; and if he was displeased 
¥dth any one, or they didn't bring him a sufficient oflFer- 
ing, he refused them the kindling ; and no one dare 
give them one under pain of being cursed ; so the poor 
person had to go without fire till Beil-teine came round 
again. 

When we were coming down the Frith of Clyde (said 
the man at the wheel) we passed "the Kempoch 
Stane," where thete once lived a saint who sold winds 
to sailors. That was in the olden times; but there 
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were people in Cantire that believed in the same sort 
of thing till quite lately. There was an old man who 
died not long since — he was the owner of a fine little 
smack, with which he traflScked from Campbelton to 
Ireland, and other places. There was an old woman in 
Cantire, who sold winds, and he made a bargain with 
her to give him a fair wind to sail to Ireland. All that 
she gave him was two strings, with three knots on each 
string. When he undid the first, he got a fine fair 
breeze, getting into mid-channel ; he untied the second, 
and got a strong gale ; and when near the Irish coast, he 
wished to see the eflfect of the third knot, and unloosed 
it, a great hurricane blew, and drove him on the 
shore, where it destroyed many houses. With the 
second string he came back to Cantire, but he only 
untied two knots, so he had a prosperous voyage 
home. Oh, yes ! when you get to Cantire, you'll hear 
some strange tales and legends, if you're that way 
inclined. 

To which I replied, that I had an insatiable cra- 
ving for storied traditions; and that if I met with any 
that had not been in print, they might prove useful to 
me. To which I may now add, that I hope they may 
prove interesting to my readers. 
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IN KILBRANNAN SOOND. 

TorrUdalf. — Saddell Cutle. — Wanton Destruction of national Aa- 
tiqnities. — Saddell Monaitciy. — The mightj Somerl«d. — A High- 
land Chleftain'B RcDt-KoU. — Macdonsld and hi« Cuckoo. ~ My 
ThomsoQ, — Hov Macdonald entertained his Iriah Friendi and the 
M'Leane. — The Lord of the lalra. — Bobert Bruce and local Le- 
gendi coDeemiiig him. — Fingal and bis Dog Bran. 

TEAHiNO OD from Garra- 
dale, we pass some 
flouriHhing plantations 
on the Cantire coast, 
and come to Torrisdale, 
^i.^=i^i=^ with ita pretty glen, 
and ita modem castle, built by General MacAlister, and 
now the property of John Hoyes, Esq. It is a fine 
place, and is well kept up. As we sail on we pass almost 
under the shadow of Beinn-an-tuirc, the loftiest 
mountain in Cantire (of which I shall have occasion to 
Bpeak in a future chapter), and soon we come to the 
picturesque little bay of Glen Saddell, with its fine 
woods and thriving plantations. As this is an interest- 
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ing locality, and that we may not have to go over the 
same ground twice, I will here refer to it in its proper 
place, instead of bringing the reader back again to the 
eastern coast of Cantire when I want to have his com* 
pany on the western shore. 

Saddell Castle is the most perfect of the ancient for- 
tresses of Cantire, It stands near to the sea, on low 
ground, environed by wooded hills, and commanding an 
excellent view across the water to Arran. It is of a 
plain and massive character, quadrangular in form, like 
Skipness, and with an embattled and machicolated top, 
with small projecting turrets at the four comers. It was 
a place of great strength, and had at one time a regular 
gateway and courtyard, and is believed to have been 
surroimded by a moat The castle commands the ap- 
proach to the glen, down which flows the river, passing 
near to the castle, and making its channel over the 
sandy plain, and so into the sea. It is this sandy plain 
that gives its name to the place, for Saddell, or Sandel 
(for so it is found written in ancient chartularies), means 
sandy plain. At least so says the Rev. John Macfarlane 
in his history of this parish*; but the diflFerences of ety- 
mologists are even greater than those of doctors, and 
the Eev. Dr. Macleod says that Samhdail is the original 

* According to this author, there is a very good field for the bo- 
tanist in this neighbourhood, and *' plants of great beauty and interest ** 
are to be found upon the ** sandj plain/' 
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^ame, and that it '^ means the quiet peaceful valley ; '^ 
while other authorities make it out to be derived from 
SaigarUdaU, " the plain of the priests," who occupied 
the monastery a little higher up the glen. All these 
meanings describe the spot. The castle is on the ^^ sandy 
plain " of the sea beach, in the ^* quiet, peaceful valley " 
of the sequestered bay. An avenue of fine beech trees 
leads up to the castle, dividing it from the village. A 
good road is carried over the river by a bridge, and, on 
the opposite side of the stream, is Saddell House, the 
modem residence of the proprietor of the castle, which 
is now inhabited by dependants and old servants. We 
have a good view of both castle and house as we sail 
past, and also the picturesque mouth of the glen, but 
we cannot see the ruins of the monastery, imless, indeed, 
we see a portion of them in the additions to the old 
castle, which we afterwards find to be the case. As has 
been very truly remarked by Mr. Bums, in his " Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities of Scotland," the landowners of the 
last century have done more than Knox and his followers 
ever did towards destroying the antiquities of their 
native country* ; and this was a case in point. Frag- 

* There is a sad significance in these remarks of Mr. Bums. " To 
the last hundred years Scotland can trace more destmction among her 
antiquities than ever ocoorred before ; and her own children, from no 
religions or party prejudices, but from sheer motives of gain, have 
been the despoilers. Did the magnates of the burgh want a few goo4 
feasta? tho funds were at hand by an appropriation of dressed stone 
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ments of tracery in the walls told their own tale, and 
divulged the theft. " After it had for centuries with- 
stood the violence of the solstitial rains and equinoctial 
gales," says Mr. Macfarlane, " the hands of a modem 
Goth converted it into a quarry, out of which he took 
materials to build dykes and offices, paving some of the 
latter with the very gravestones. He did not, however, 
long survive this sacrilegious deed, as he soon afterwards 
lost his life by a trifling accident, which the country 
people still consider a righteous retribution, and the 
estate passed into other hands." 

As a matter of course, in consequence of these spoli- 
ations, there are but few actual remains of the monas- 
tery, and they have no particular beauty or architectural 
interest. The buildings formed a square, in which the 
main fabric took the form of a cross. The length from 
east to west was about 136 feet by 24, and of the 

from the ready-made quarry presented by the old cathedral or abbey. 
Did the baronial leader, or the laird descended from him, want farm- 
steadings, stone walls, or cottars* houses built ? the old abbey or castle 
wall waa immediately made use of. Those who wish proof of this 
assertion may see its evidences, either at the village of New Abbey, 
near Dumfries, or in the dikes about Kildrummic, in Aberdeenshire. 
So strong, indeed, was the desire for appropriating such precious 
Bpoils in Scotland, that eren in a report from a surveyor to the go- 
yemment, some few years back, upon the cost of some repairs to an- 
other building, the destruction of one of the most interesting baronial 
remains in the country (the EarFs Palace, at Kirkwall) was suggested, 
on account of the saving to be effected by using its materials." 
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transept, from north to south, 78 feet by 24. The body 
of the church itself, from east to west, measured 60 feet, 
and the height of the side walls 24 feet. The extent 
of the monastic buildings was originally marked out by 
** consecrated dust " (whatever that may be) " brought 
from Bome;" as much ground as the dust could be 
made to cover, so much was to be built upon. This 
was done by Beginald, the son of Somerled — the 
** mighty Somerled " of Scott — who was Thane of 
Argyle and Lord of Cantire and the Isles, and was slain, 
in 1163*, in an endeavour to subjugate the whole of 
Scotland, and was buried at Saddell. He had com- 
menced the monastery — which was for monks of the 
Cistercian order — and it was completed by his son and 
successor, Beginald, who assumed the title of King of 
the Isles and Lord of Argyle and Cantire. In con- 
formity with a common practice among the Scandi- 
navian sea-kings, he is said to have lived for three 
years without entering imder the roof of any house 
where a fire had been kindled, and thus accustomed 
himself to privation and hardship. The site for the 
monastery had been well selected in the hollow of the 
glen, surrounded by woods and rocks, and close by the 
trout and salmon-stocked river. The churchyard is 
beside it, shaded by tall ash and elm trees, and con- 
taining some very interesting and ancient tombstones, 

* As appears from the Chronicle of Mehross. 
VOL. I. E 
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rich in sculptures of abbots, asd warriors, and Lords of 
the Isles, more or less mutilated* 

Among the monuments are some in memory of 
Macdonalds, the former possessors of Saddell. Although 
the worldly possessions of these Scottish chieftains were 
so extensive and varied, and their power so great, yet, 
so far as money went, their income must have been no 
larger than that of a merchant's clerk. This chiefly 
arose from their rentals being generally paid in produce 
— beef, and mutton, and meal, and malt, and cheese, and 
geese, and poultry, taking the place of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. The rent-roll of one of the Macdonalds, 
who was Lord of Cantire, and Lord also of Islay and 
Rheinds, in the year 1542, was scarcely equal to 140^. 
sterling. And yet these Macdonalds of Saddell were 
some of the greatest among the great. Our Prince of 
Wales still bears the title that they held, and in future 
pages we shall have occasion to make frequent mention 
of them. Many are the legends of their prowess and 
power, though the tales told of one of them are more 
peculiar than pleasing. It is said of this chieftain, sur- 
named **Righ Fiongal," that he was accustomed to 
amuse himself by keeping watch from the battlements 
of his castle, and firing at any suspicious-looking 
person, with a gim that he called " the cuckoo," the 
notes of which, as may be imagined, were listened to 
with less delight than those of the ** blithe new-comer 
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of the spring." There is a legend extant that this pro- 
prietor of " the cuckoo " went to Ireland, and not only 
fell in love with the wife of another man, but brought 
her back by force to Saddell Castle. The husband fol- 
lowed, and Macdonald made him a prisoner (without 
the wife's knowledge), and endeavoured to rid himself 
of the encumbrance by the tedious process of star- 
vation. So he shut him up in a bam ; but the poor 
fellow kept himself alive by eating the grain. Then 
Macdonald moved him to another place, where a gene- 
rous hen came daily, and charitably laid an egg for him, 
by means of which diurnal gift he sustained life. Mac- 
donald then shut him up in the deep dungeon of the 
castle, where no aid could reach him, when the poor 
wretch died miserably, after gnawing his hand and arm. 
But Macdonald gave him burial ; and his widow saw the 
funeral from the top of the castle, and asked whose it 
was. " It is Thomson's," said Macdonald. ** Is it my 
Thomson ?" she asked. " Yes ! " was the reply. " Wait 
a little, and I will be with you," she said ; and she leapt 
from the battlements. So they buried her in the same 
grave with her husband. 

This little mishap, however, did not prevent Mac- 
donald's Irish friends from paying him a visit. One 
day three of them came, and were hospitably enter- 
tained. They were housed in the bam, where their 
host went early next day to wish them a good morning, 

E 2 
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He found them asleep, lying close beside each other, with 
their necks bare. Now, for a long time past, Macdonald 
had greatly wished to try the strength of his arm and 
the temper of his blade. Here was a chance not to be 
thrown away; so he tried the experiment, and foimd 
that it answered his most sanguine expectations; for, 
with one swishing stroke of his sword, he decapitated 
his three Hibernian friends. It is also told of this 
disgrace to the Lords of the Isles, that having had to 
make peace with the clan of M'Lean, he invited 
McLean and his principal chieftains to a feast, in order 
to cement their friendship. But when they came he 
threw them into his dungeons ; and hung one of them 
every morning aflier breakfast, until, the King of Scot- 
land hearing of it, forbad him to gibbet the small 
remnant of the McLeans, and to come to the Parlia- 
ment at Campbelton and ans^ver for his misdeeds. 
Macdonald went, and was very humble, and swore 
allegiance; but no sooner had the king sailed away, 
and before he was out of sight, than Macdonald hoisted 
a flag of defiance. But one of his ancestors was a man 
of a far different stamp. This was — 

** The heir of mighty Somerled, — 
Konald, from manj a hero sprung, 
The fair, the raliant, and the young. 
Lord of the Isles, whose lofty name 
A thousand bards hare given to fame : " 
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though, as Sir Walter Scott explains in a note, the true 
name of the hero of his poem was Angus Oig *, ex- 
changed for "Bonald,** euphonice gratia. How this 
Angus or Bonald supported the interests of Bobert 
Bruce, we may pleasantly learn from Scott's poem, to 
which we may add a fact not mentioned by Sir Walter, 
that Bruce crossed over from Arran, and was entertained 
at Saddell Castle, and afterwards at Dunaverty Castle, 
in the Mull of Cantire, and finally removed by Angus 
in safety to his Island of Batblin, between the Mull of 
Cantire and the Irish coast. It was to this Angus, on 
his arrival at Torwood, near Falkirk, that Bruce ad- 
dressed these words, still borne as a motto by the lineal 
descendants of the Lords of the Isles, "My hope is 
constant in thee." He had waited for him in anxiety ; 
for some had begun to suspect his allegiance, and the 
King of England, with a mighty army, was at hand. 
A battle was impending, the battle of Bannockbum, in 
which Angus nobly repaid his monarch's confidence by 
his assistance in the final and decisive charge. It is to 
that juncture, indeed, that the poet transfers the words 
of Bruce : — 
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Lord of the Isles, mj trust in thee, 

Is firm as Ailsa Rock ; 
Rash on with Highland sword and targe, 
I, with my Carrick spearmen, charge ; 

Now, forward to the shock ! " 



♦ Buried at lona. See Pennant's " Hebrides," p. 260. 
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At this point in our passage our friend at the wheel 
waxes mighty eloquent on the subject of " the Breeyuce," 
as he terms the. valiant King Robert, for recollections 
of him beset us on both sides. Nearly opposite to 
Baddell, he points out to us the basaltic cliff of Drum- 
moduin *, on the Isle of Arran, jutting precipitously 
into the sea. Near this the hungry waves have eaten 
away the base of the white gritstone cliff, and hol- 
lowed it into caves, the largest of which is called " the 
King's Cove." The Breeyuce is said to have made this 
cave his residence, when, as a fugitive, he first landed 
upon the island. A rude sculpture on the wall of the 
Tock is pointed out as having been carved by the king, 
pour passer le tempSy a tradition thus rejected by the 
matter-of-fact MaccuUoch (who, however, takes no 
notice of any connection between Bruce and this cave, 
and Pennant and Martin are also silent on the subject) : 
" the sculptures, as they are called, consisting of rude 
lines scratched in the soft rock, are more likely to be 
the work of the children who herd the cattle along this 
open shore." But our friend at the wheel, and all true 
Highlanders, prefer to father all these things upon their 
idol, Robert Bruce ; and they also call the neighbouring 
caves by the names of the king's kitchen, the king's 
cellar, and the king's stable. The chief cave (says 

* Qt Druimran-Duin^ *' the Ridge of the Fort," from a round tower 
on its summit. 
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Pennant) is 112 feet long and 30 feet high. Lord 
Teignmouth mentions that Mackinnon, the patriarch of 
the lay preachers of Arran> was accustomed to preach 
in this cave ; and that, on one occasion, when a woman 
who heard him had fallen into convulsions, he coolly 
observed, when they had ceased, " Poor thing ! what a 
struggle she had with the devil ! " For then, as in these 
later revivalism days, a convulsive emotion or external 
bodily sign was looked upon as an evidence of con- 
version. Mackinnon, however, was not the first who 
had preached in this spot; for Martin records that, 
one hundred and fifty years ago, a minister preached in 
this cave *^ in regard of its being more centrical than 
the parish church." 

As a matter of course, where there is anything rather 
remarkable, whose history is lost in the mists of anti- 
quity, that renowned gentleman Fingal must be thrust 
forward to play his part. Accordingly, we are told that 
he inhabited this cave for the convenience of hunting, 
and that the sculptures of men and animals were made 
by him, and not by " the Breeyuce." " Fingal's Cave," 
says Pennant, " branches into two towards the end ; 
within these two recesses, which penetrate far, are, on 
each side, several small holes, opposite to each other ; 
in these were placed transverse beams, that held the 
pots in which the heroes seethed their venison ; or, pro- 
bably, according to the mode of the times, the bags 

B 4 
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formed of the skins of animals slain in the chase, 
which were filled with flesh, and served as kettles, 
sufficiently strong to warm the contents, for the heroes 
of old devoured then* meat half raw, holding that the 
juices contained the best nourishment." * Which is the 
reason why the boating heroes of modern times are pre- 
scribed the diet of half-cooked steaks. But, as to this 
cooking of venison for Fingal, hear matter-of-fact Mac- 
culloch : — " Near Tormore are to be seen some caves 
in the sandstone, the supposed habitations of tradi- 
tionary heroes, not a little problematical. Fingal, like 
our Arthur, the ubiquarian king and warrior, is said to 
have occupied them during his himting excursions. It 
is not improbable that they have been inhabited in 
later times, as they are much better adapted for human 
habitations than almost any caves in the Western 
islands, being dry, light, and convenient of access, while 
they are capacious enough to receive a large com- 
munity. It is not long since the caves of Isla were 
inhabited, and those of Bridgenorth have been con- 
verted into commodious houses in the present days. 
In such circumstances the holes which, in the caves of 
Arran, seem to bespeak contrivances for cookery, may 
have been made." f 

* Voyage to the Hebrides, pp. 181, 182. 

t Vol. ii. p. 321. In the town of Kidderminster, and within a 
circuit of four miles, there are scores of houses made in the sandstone 
rock. 
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Close adjoining these caves, at Tormore, are traces of 
(supposed) Druidical circles and Celtic cairns, and there 
are also three pillars of old red sandstone sunk deeply 
in the ground, and five yards in height above the soiL 
Through one of these stones a hole has been drilled, 
and this hole (according to one account) received the 
cord that was passed round the victim's neck, and 
strung him up to the sacrifice*; but, according to 
another and more innocent version of the story, it was 
made in order that Fingal's dog, Bran^ might be tied up 
to it (By the way, the adjacent village is called She- 
dog ; but whether this has anything to do with Fingal's 
dog, or if, indeed. Bran was of the feminine gender, we 
are not informed.) In the notes to Ossian's poems — 
poems of which Buonaparte was so fond, that they formed 
the chief portion of his poetical library f — Macpherson 
says, '^ there is a stone shown still at Dunscai, in the Isle 
of Skye, to which Cathullin commonly bound his dog 
Luath,^ So here is a companion stone of a companion 
dog. "Bran is howling at his feet, gloomy Luath is 

* " He cross'd his brow beside the stone, 

Where Dmids erst heajrd victims groan ; 
And at the cairns upon the wild, 
O'er many a heathen hero piled, 
He breath'd a timid prayer for those 
Who died ere Shiloh's sun arose." 

Lord of the Isles^ canto v. 6. 

t See Sir James Mackintosh's " History of England," vol. i. p. 86. 
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sad ; " says Ossian, in ** Temora." * And he thus sings of 
Bran: — "A deer fell by every dog ; three by the white- 
breasted Bran." f '' Bran does not shake his chains at 
the gate." J " There shone to the moon the broken 
shield of Clatho's son, and near it, on the grass, lay 
hairy-footed Bran.''§ Bran signifies **a mountain 
stream;" it is a common name for a Scotch deer- 
hound. It was to Trathal, Fingal's grandfather, that 
the fall of the Druids may be imputed. He was the 
Vergobretus, or chief magistrate, and when a new 
war arose between the Caledonians and Bomans, the 
Druids, in order to strengthen their position, attempted 
to resume their lapsed right to appoint the VergobretuSi 
On the refusal of Trathal to lay down his office a civil 
war arose, the Druids were conquered, and soon be- 
came extinct. 

* Booki. 

t Fingal, book vL Cf. " Temora," book viiL 
I Fingalf book v. 

§ Temora, book ri MaccuUoch has an interesting chapter on 
" Ossian " in the second volume of his " Highlands/' pp. 190 — 225. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ON HIGHLAND QBOITND. 

Ugadale. — MacNeal's Elopement. — A Point of Honour. —The Cap- 
tain's Bible. — A teetotal Conican Brother. — Ailaa Craig. — Glen- 
Inssa and its Volonteers. — The Sailor^s Cup of Tea. — Island of 
Darar. — Campbelton Harbour and its Scenery. — We stop on B[igh- 
land Ground. — Old and slow; modem and swift. — Highland 
Porters. — We take our Ease in our Inn. 



LITTLE south of Saddell is Uga- 
dale, which also can boast of its 
traditions of Bobert Bruce ; but, 
as the story is chiefly connected 
with the mountain of Beinn-an- 
tuirc, of which I shall have oc- 
caaion to speak in a future page, 
I need not now say any more 
concerning it, than that the 
estates of Ugadale and Amiele 
were given to Mackay by King 
Sobert Bruce, in consideration of past kindnesses, and 
of Mackay having hospitably entertained the fugitive 
monarch at Ugadale. But there are some storied tra- 
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ditions of later date concerning the owner of Ugadale, 
which are worth the telling. During the last century, 
the estate had come into the possession of the last of 
the Mackays of Ugadale, an heiress known by her 
Graelic name of Ni'-mhic-Caidh, who married a Mac- 
Neal, and had a son, to whom, in due course, the estate 
passed. He was intimate with the Duke of Argyle, 
and was a frequent visitor at Inverary. There he met 
with a daughter of the Earl of Crawford, who fell in 
love with him, and (perhaps it was leap-year, and she 
took advantage of the ladies' law,) coolly proposed 
that he should run away with her. He was not alto- 
gether unwilling to do this, but being (as the tradition 
goes) " a very upright and honourable man," he could 
not commit the crime of eloping with a yoimg lady, 
who waa his fellow-guest at a friend's house. He 
therefore replied to Lady Lindsay's proposal, that his 
principles forbad him rimning away with her, but that 
he had no objection to her running away with him 1 
which was as great a distinction without a difference, 
as that drawn by the young lady who would not give 
her lover a kiss, but would not object to his taking 
one. Of course, where there was no objection to the 
plan, the difficulties were smoothed towards its agree- 
able development. Lady Lindsay procured a horse, 
set MacNeal upon it behind her pillion, and then 
they trotted away from the duke's, and went and got 
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married. When he was afterwards taxed with the 
elopement^ he defended himself by alleging that^ in 
this case^ the grey mare was the better horse ; and that 
it was the lady who had nm away with him. It 
proved to be a very happy match, and they lived at 
Lossety a portion of his property on the western side 
of the Mull of Cantire. This little local tradition, I 
dare say, is not to be found in the published records 
of the Lindsays ; nor, probably, is the following little 
anecdote, which is told of Captain Hector MacXeal, 
the son of the hero who was run away with by a lady. 
(The anecdote, by the way, is somewhat of "an old 
Joe," and is laid at other people's doors than those of 
the gallant captain.) He was captain of a man-of-war 
in the service of King George the Third. When he 
first went to sea^ his mother gave him a Bible, begging 
him to be diligent in its perusal. WTien he returned, 
she said, "I trust, Hector, that you have read your 
Bible ? " " Oh, yes, mother," was the reply. " Show 
it to me," she said; and he brought it to her. She 
opened it, and foimd that some bank-notes which she 
had placed within its leaves had not been disturbed. 
** Oh, Hector, Hector I " she cried ; ** you have not 
opened your Bible since you went away." " I would 
have done so, if I had known that those notes were in 
it," was the ingenuous reply ; " for sometimes I stood 
in need of them." When he died, however, he left a 
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good name behind him, especially for charity to the 
poor. The estates of Ugadale and Losset still remain 
in his family, as also does Tirfergus, which is near to 
Losset, and to which we shall subsequently refer. 

By the time that these storied traditions can be 
told, Ugadale is left behind us, and we are steaming 
on our course, with many lingering looks at Arran^s 
peaks. It would do us a great service if we could 
''see ourselves as others see us;** but I very much 
question if the inhabitants of Arran, a century and a 
half ago, could have recognised themselves in the fol- 
lowing description by Martin. "The inhabitants of 
this isle are well-proportioned, generally brown, and 
some of a black complexion. « . • Their ordinary 
asseveration is by Nale, for I did not hear any oath 
in the island." 

Steaming down Kilbrannan Soimd, and looking, now 
to right and now to left, at the magnificent Highland 
scenery on either hand, our walk is arrested, as we 
pace the deck, towards the torrid zone of the boilers, 
by a small, circular iron trap-door suddenly opening 
at our very feet, and the vacancy of the apertiure 
being as suddenly filled with a man's head. Very 
fortunately for the nose upon this head, our attention 
is not so entirely taken up by the mountains of Arran 
and Cantire, as altogether to divert our notice from 
our path upon the deck. The man's head rises before 
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our arrested feet, and his body slowly follows it, with 
the arms pinned tightly to the sides, like the ghost N 
in '* The Corsican Brothers." It is not a fat body, or 
it could not pass through that narrow trap-door ; from 
his grimy appearance we know him to be the engineer. 
Streaming with perspiration, unctuous with grease, 
and panting for a breath of cool air, he takes his seat 
at the side of the vessel, and plunging a tin pannikin 
into a bucket of cold water, lifts the refreshing draught 
to his lips with all the gusto of a Malvern hydropathist. 
Having non-hydropathic ideas as to the danger of thii3 
swallowing a pint of icy water, while in a fizzing state 
of heat, I ofiFer him my brandy-flask — provided (as a 
matter of course 1) for medicinal purposes only — and 
ask him to qualify his cold water with a portion of the 
contents of the flask. He thanks me, but shakes his 
head, somewhat sorrowfidly, to decline my proffer : he 
has taken the pledge, and he therefore cannot do the 
same by the brandy. But, as I am about to re-pocket 
the flask and turn away, he stops me with the sug- 
gestion that there is a mate of his in the fiery regions 
below (nodding towards the boilers), who has not taken 
the pledge, and would, doubtless, be glad to take the 
brandy. I accept the suggestion, and he takes the 
flask, and with it a half-filled pannikin of water, and 
then descends through the little trap-door, ct, la Cor* 
sican Brother ; leaving jne to ponder on the problem 
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f 

) touching the personal identity of the mate^ and whether 
or no these two Corsican Brothers might not be 
enacted by one and the self-same performer. 

But all this time we are pursuing our course to- 
wards Campbelton; and the romantic rocks and ser- 
rated peaks of Arran are receding from our view, 
although we shall not altogether lose sight of them 
imtil we are safe within Campbelton harbour. If the 
exigencies of our position permitted us to indulge in 
unwonted song, surely the most appropriate air would 
be " Isle of beauty, fare thee well I " Fare thee well, 
for a time at least, for here we are pushing out of 
Kilbrannan Sound, and sighting that remarkable rock 
called Ailsa Craig, 

*' Bisen from ocean, ocean to defy." * 

MaccuUoch exactly describes our distant view of 
this lion of the Frith of Clyde. "In the distant 
horizon it forms an object peculiarly striking from its 
unexpected magnitude in the blue haze, and from the 
decided and sudden manner in which it rises from the 
sea. In this respect it presents a solitary feature in 
Scotland, rather reminding the spectator of the vol- 
canic islands of the distant Pacific Ocean. The effect 
is often much increased by the position of the clouds, 
which so frequently involve its summit, adding inde- 

* Wordsworth. 
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finite and ideal dimensions to its altitude.'* * Its real 
height is 1100 feet; ships can approach it within a 
close range, and, if fortified, the defence of the Frith 
of Clyde would be secured. We have passed Ardna- 
cross, on the Cantire coast, where there is a little bay 
in which vessels may occasionally anchor, and into 
which flows a considerable stream. Straduigh Glen is 
in this locality, and runs from north to south of Glen- 
lussa Glen, a highly romantic spot with a good salmon 
river. The young men in this glen were considered 
remarkable for strength and intelligence, and in the 
early days of George the Third a fine company of 
volunteers was raised from them, a proceeding which 
could not be accomplished now, as the glen is almost 
depopulated.! "About sixty years ago," says a late 
local writer, ** a great many people came on Sabbath 
to church from tjiis glen, all dressed with home-manu- 
factured clothes, made to suit their shape and size. 
The females looked beautiful, with their linen caps 
and silk ribbons round them, far superior in elegance 
to the mode of dress used by females now-a-days." 

In these sequestered Highland glens tea was an 
unheard-of luxury, long after it had been commonly 
used among the poor of great towns. At length a 
sailor, when he came home from sea, brought with him 

» Vol iL p. 490. 

t An exceUent Tolunteer corps has been raised at Campbelton. 

VOL. L F 
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a pound of tea, as a present to his mother^ who lived in 
Glenlussa. He went out to visit a neighbour, request- 
ing his mother to have the tea ready made for him on 
his return. But this conversion of the dried leaves 
into a palatable article of consumption was as sore a 
riddle to the old Highland woman, as was the manu- 
facture of the English plum-pudding to the French- 
man, who, being ignorant of the need of the pudding- 
cloth, served up the Christmas luxury in a tea-pot, 
and dispensed it in tea-cups to his English guests. 
But this Grienlussa woman had neither tea-pot nor tea- 
cup to suggest the method of preparing her pound of 
tea, so, after much anxious thought, she popped the 
tea into the pot of water that hung over the fire, and 
when it was well boiled poured oflf the water and took 
the potato "beetle," and pounded the tea as though 
it had been kale. She then mixed it up with meal, 
milk, and butter, and served it up in a stodgy mass 
upon a dish. The sailor was greatly amused, and 
asked his mother how she liked the tea. The old lady 
replied that she ** did not think much of it, it was not 
so good as kale." * 

We have passed Grienlussa and other less important 
spots, and now we leave Arran behind us and steer in 

* A tale ifl told in Sternberg's " NorthamptonBhire Glossary" (p. 
112), of an old ladj who boiled a pound of tea with her bacon, in lieu 
of cabbage, not knowing how to ** cook it " otherwise. 
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for Campbelton harbour. At its very mouth or en- 
trance it is landlocked by the natural breakwater made 
by the rocky island of Davar, which is an island, how- 
ever, only at high water, being connected with the 
land on the south side by a spit of shingle. Davar is 
about a mile and a half in circumference, and consists 
of a lofty mass of rock, producing varieties of green 
and brown porphyry, and covered on its summit with 
a good grazing ground. The base of the precipitous 
rock has, on its southern side, been hollowed into 
caverns by the ceaseless action of the waves. Pennant 
says that vessels often used to mistake the entrance 
into the harbour, and steer for the southern, instead of 
the northern, side of Davar, and find out their error 
by running aground* But our captain has gone over 
the ground too often to nmke this mistake ; and, even 
if it were a dark night instead of a sunny afternoon, 
there is now a revolving light on the north-east point 
of the island, to guide the mariner to his destination ; 
so we safely steer a middle course between Davar and 
Trench Point, and enter the beautiful harbour of 
Campbelton. 

The town was originally called in Gaelic Ceann 
Lochy ** the head of the loch," and denotes its situation 
at the fiuther end of the bay. The harbour widens 
after we have passed through its narrow neck ; it is 
nearly two miles in length, with a depth of water 

f 2 
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vaiying from five to thirteen fathoms. The largest 
vessel can enter it at any state of the tide, and ap- 
proach close to the town. A sweep of lofty hills shuts 
in the harbour, and the town encircles the further end 
of the loch in a crescent^like form. It ia a town of 
very respectable dimensiona, containing its 7000 iii- 
habitants, with its churches, and its outlying villas 
bordering the bay, its quays and harbotira crowded 
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with £shing-hoats and vessels in picturesque confusion. 
As we neared Campbelton, whose white houses and 
villas were reflected in the blue waters of the quiet 
bay, the setting sun was sinking over the hills behind 
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the town, and flooding the landscape with a golden 
splendoor. It was a beautiful scene, and one that 
would amply repay the toil of a far more troublesome 
journey than that which we had been called upon to 
undertake ; and its picture will form a pendant in my 
memory to that of Loch Banza. They are rival 
beauties, but each deserving a crown of excellence. 

In order to fortify my opinion let me here quote 
Macculloch's authority. ** Fertile as is the west coast 
in harbours, there is not one that excels this ; which, 
besides being spacious enough to contain a large fleet, 
is perfectly landlocked, easily entered, and has the 
best possible holding-ground. The high and bold rock 

of Davar covers it from the sea completely 

Campbelton occupies the end of the bay on both sides, 
and is a town not only of very reputable appearance, 
but of considerable extent and population. Some ex- 
tensive piers serve for receiving the smaller class of 
shipping ; and as it is always swarming with fishing- 
boats and vessels of difierent kinds, it forms one of 
the gayest and liveliest scenes imaginable. Detached 
villas and single houses, scattered about the shore and 
the sides of the hills, not only add much to the orna- 
mental appearance of the bay, but give an air of taste 
and opulence to the whole. A more picturesque and 
beautiful situation for a maritime town could not well 
be found ; and, from different points, it presents some 

r 3 
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fine views, uniting all the confusion of town architec- 
ture with the wildness of Alpine scenery, the brilliancy 
of a lake, and the life, and bustle, and variety inci- 
dental to a crowded harbour and pier." • I will not 
add quotations from less reliable authorities, to weaken 
the force of this passage. It is sufficient to say that 
Dr. Macculloch's opinion is echoed by the few writers 
who have made mention of Campbelton, and (I should 
imagine) by all those who have visited the town and 
bay. Certainly no one who saw the scene, as we first 
saw it, irradiated with all the glories of a brilliant 
sunset, could have differed with the learned doctor, 
and would only have amended his description by 
touching it up with some of those laudatory adjectives, 
a very feu de joie of which was poured forth by the 
young ladies on board, as we steamed up the lake-like 
waters of the beautiful bay, — **how charming! how 
lovely ! ! how exquisite I ! 1 how splendid 1 1 ! 1 how very 
nice ! 1 1 ! 1 how sweetly pretty ! ! ! 1 ! I " 

We steam up between the mountains, and past pretty 
villas, and detached houses, and fishermen's huts, and 
rusty-looking nets hung out on high poles, until the 
houses creep closer to each other, and form themselves 
into thin lines, and then into a dense crescent-shaped 
mass, from among which, to the left, darts a weather- 
cocked spire, while a pinnacled tower, and other signs 

* Highlands and Western Isles, vol. ii pp. 63, 64. 
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and evidences of a well-to-do-town, make themselves 
visible above the confused heap of houses. We pass a 
battery, and the New Quay, and then, plunging in 
amid a crowd of boats and fishing-vessels, and dashing 
into reeling ripples the quiet reflections of white houses 
and painted boats, we swing broadside on alongside 
the Old Quay. There is a crowd upon the pier, and a 
nodding of heads, and other tel^raphic signals, made 
by, and to, passengers on board whose arrival has been 
expected ; and there is a mighty bustle, and a throwing 
out of ropes, and rattling of chains, and gathering to- 
gether of luggage, and a furious raid upon it by a 
crowd of semi-savage gentlemen of the hybrid fisher- 
man breed ; and we step across the gangway, and, for 
the first time in our lives, set foot in the Highlands. 

It is with no small pleasure that we find ourselves 
once more on terra firma. For, although we could 
congratulate ourselves on having had so favourable a 
passage, with no bodily discomforts to mar the pleasures 
of the day, yet, a voyage of six hours, even amid such 
romantic scenery as that of the Clyde, and the coast of 
Arran, will begin to tire poor human nature at the last ; 
and the tourist — especially the lady tourist, unless she 
be gifted with the masculine powers of "the Unpro- 
tected Females*' and some other recent female tra- 
vellers, — will begin to sigh for shore, and the comforts 
of a room that is not a cabin, and that does not vibrate 

r4 
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to the throbs of a steam-engine. So we hailed the 
Highlands with a hearty Grlad-to-see-you ; and set foot 
on Cantire land with no small joy, and, perhaps, with a 
small and secret residue of pride that we had shown to 
ourselves and to our fellow-passengers that we were 
such capital sailors. 

We had need, too, to congratulate ourselves that we 
lived in these present days when steam has passed into 
its vigorous youth, and that we had not been called 
upon to undertake the voyage a quarter of a century 
ago, when steam was yet but a crawling infant, and 
when the voyage to Campbelton would have been 
twelve hours instead of six. Still worse would it have 
fared with us half a century ago, when the twelve hours 
would have been twelve days — if winds and waves were 
propitious. But the route was so hazardous, that this 
momentous little " If " usually interfered to prolong the 
voyage to an indefinite extent; so that, in some in- 
stances, where goods have been ordered from Glasgow, 
and regularly shipped, and bills at three months drawn 
from the day the vessel sailed, these bills have become 
due before the goods have arrived in Campbelton. In 
those days, people made their wills before they under- 
took this long and perilous voyage that we have now so 
comfortably and pleasantly achieved in half a dozen 
hours. It is impossible that the next generation will 
be able to point to so marked a contrast effected in so 
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brief a time^ though, since wonderful discoveries are now 
treading so closely upon each other's heels, that one re- 
markable invention is nullified in a few months by 
another still more remarkable invention, which, in its 
turn, is speedily reduced to comparative uselessness by 
some cleverer successor, — there is no knowing where 
this speed of transit will stop ; and the next generation 
may probably be taking their return tickets at Glasgow 
for a sail down the Clyde, round Arran, to Campbelton 
to lunch, and back again to Crlasgow to dinner, with 
appetites sharpened by the sea-breeze. 

Indeed, something like this was done on the 7th of 
July, 1860, when the Lord Provost and magistrates of 
Glasgow, together with their friends, went on their 
annual inspection of "the Northern Lights," in the 
Frith of Clyde. They were on board the Glasgow and 
Belfast Boyal mail steam-ship Giraffe, a magnificent 
vessel, 280 feet long, with double engines, and all the 
most recent improvements, built by the Messrs. Thom- 
son of Glasgow, and running her birthday trip on that 
occasion. The day was still, warm, and beautiful ; and 
the sea as placid as ever lay under summer sun ; and the 
party landed at Campbelton pier, amid the ringing of 
bells, the inspiriting strains of music, and the joyous 
welcome of the population, who had turned out in great 
force to do the honours of the town. Then, after a 
while, they left Campbelton, amid the same demonstra- 
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tions, and steamed back to Glasgow, at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour. 

We, however, are not on board the Giraffe, neither 
do we land amid popular demonstrations of joy, save 
such as ever encoimter the tourist from expectant 
porters, and greedy land-sharks ; and, thus^ at six 
o'clock on this sunny summer's afternoon, we stand 
amid new sights and soimds upon Campbelton quay, 
while the customary scramble for our luggage is going 
on. A stalwart, bare-legged woman is the victor, who 
bodily carries off our bag and baggage to a truck, 
where she vainly endeavours to persuade us to leave it 
and speed on our way to our inn. This specimen of 
the Highlander's beast of burden (for this is but too 
generally the character of the women) appears to think 
her honesty impugned when I make answer that our 
luggage is but another portion of ourselves, and that 
she might as well attempt to separate us from it, as to 
detach her husband (who, the work being all over, has 
now lounged up) from that gill of whiskey, for which 
he will infallibly ask, when he has trundled up our goods 
to the inn. So, we form ourselves into a little proces- 
sion: the husband tugs at the baggage-laden truck; 
the wife lustily shoves in the rear ; and we march up 
Main Street, and past the Cross, to the comer of 
Argyle Street, where the White Hart receives us out of 
the evening sunshine, and where Mr. Freeborn soon 
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sets before us a comfortable tea, wherein the light artil- 
lery of plates of biscuits, and glasses of preserves, are 
mingled, in Scotch fashion, with the heavier metal of 
cold joints, and chicken, and hot chops.* Befreshed by 
the meal, with no headache, and but little fatigue, we 
are glad to wander out in the cool of the evening, 
and look about us. 



* The toariBt will find this a comfortable inn, the host and hostess 
ciril and obliging, and their charges moderate. Open cars and other 
conyeyances are kept here, and a couple of days might be very plea- 
santly passed in driving about to see " the lions." 
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CHAP. V. 

THE land's end OF SCOTLAND. 

Cantire, geogmpbirsl, historical, and astiquariui. — Who knows knj- 
thing about Cantire ? — Maps, Qoide-Books, and other Publications 
making mention of Cantire. — Eureka! a norel Subject, — Scotch 
Hulls in general, and the Uoll of Cantire in particular. — The most 
soathern Northern Light. — Tides. — Highland Vagrants. — High- 
land Story-tellers. — The Laird of Cankej and his fomiliar Spirit. 
— Kilcolmkill and St. Columba. — His Historj and Miracles. — 
Modem MirBcIemongers. — Columba'a first Hebridean Church at 
KilcolmkilL — A romantic Bequest. — ConegleD. — The Fort of the 
Land's End of Scotland. 

US first step on HighlaQd 
ground has brought UB to 
the Land's End of Scotland, 
— for euch is the meanii^ 
of the word *' Cantire," or, 
as it is written in Gaelic, 
CeanHre, Land's end." • 

Cantire is the southern 
portion of Aigyleshire. It 
is a peninsula of more than 
for^ miles in length, com- 
mencing at Tarbert with a narrow neck barely two 
■ On the anthori^ of the Ber. Dr. Usdeod, of GU^mr. 
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miles in widths and gradually widening out into the 
respectable peninsular proportions of some ten or twelve 
miles about the waist. As you look at it upon the 
map, this forty miles of land hangs by its neck from 
Tarbert, and dangles alongside the Isle of Arran, with 
its foot only prevented from treading on Irish ground 
by barely twelve intervening miles of Atlantic waves, 
but with the island of Sathlin for a stepping-stone 
between it and Ireland. Although Cantire as a whole 
is not equal to other portions of the Highlands in the 
grandeur, beauty, or diversity of its scenery, yet it 
contains many attractions ; and, from the peculiarity of 
its peninsular position, has throughout its length and 
breadth that which many other portions of the High- 
lands cannot boast, — a grand sea view. Regarded 
from a historical point of view, Cantire is fully as in- 
teresting as any other part of Scotland ; for it was the 
cradle of Christianity in south-western Scotland, and 
the original seat of the Scottish monarchy. It was the 
first land that the Scots possessed in what is now called 
Scotland, and the capital of their kingdom was the town 
now called Campbelton. Its nearness to Arran, to 
Ireland, and to the southern Hebrides gives it another 
special peculiarity among Highland districts, and also 
afiTords the chief reason why its sea views are of so varied 
and picturesque a character. To the historian, the 
antiquarian, the geologist, the botanist, the artist, the 
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fisherman, the sportsman, and to the tourist in search 
of a healthy climate, sea breezes, and fine landscapes, 
Cantire will amply repay a visit. 

And yet, who knows anything about Cantire? Is 
there one in a hundred who even ever heard of Cantire? 
To begin at home, de te fahvXa narratur, I confess 
my own ignorance on the subject and the locality, until 
a friendly invitation had paved the way towards en- 
lightening my ignorance. But is not there many a one 
among my readers to whom these pages will first convey 
the tidings that there is such a country, that its boun- 
daries are so-and-so and its population so-and-so, and 
that its exports are herrings and whiskey, and its im- 
ports English sportsmen. Even the very chartogra- 
phers, although when they draw you a map of Scotland 
they must necessarily mark down its Land's-end, yet 
will tell you little or nothing respecting Cantire ; or, if 
they do condescend to mention its more important 
features, will do it on their own responsibility, and as it 
were from information supplied "out of their own 
heads ; " for no two maps that I have seen (and, during 
the last six months, I have consulted as many maps in 
number as I could count upon the fingers of five or six 
of my friends) can agree as to the names of the places 
in Cantire, or to the method of spelling them. Even 
Cantire itself is variously spelt Kintyre, Cinntire, Cean- 
tire,Cantyre, &c., while the nomenclature of the villages. 
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glens^ and streams is as varied as it is unpronounceable.* 
Beginning with the map in the sixpenny Bradshaw 
(which advertises all the Campbelton steamers, but) 
which does not even mark down Campbelton, and yet 
gives prominence to the tiny island of Davar ; and 
running through all the maps up to Mr. A. K. John- 
ston's large ten shilling " County-Map " of Argyllshire, 
which (on the authority of Mr. Stanford, of Charing 
Cross) is " the best map of Cantire,** we find, on con- 
sidting them, so much diversity and so many errors, 
that it is very evident that we must wait for the Ord- 
nance Survey before we can obtain anything like a 



* The natives tell me that there are two ways of spelling the word ; 
Tiz. Cantire, op Kintyre, either of which is correct And I see that 
Mr. Campbell, in his " West Highland Tales," spells it Cantire (toI. ii. 
p. 36) and Kintyre (voL ii. p. 63), indifferently. " Cantyre," I am 
told by Gaelic purists, is a woid for which there is no authority, 
although Scott thus spells it, and Macculloch and others follow his 
example. Among much that is yery interesting concerning the Gaelic 
language and its dialects, Mr. Campbell says, " It is my own opinion, 
and it is that of Mr. Maclean, that the Gaelic language is the same 
from Cape Clear in Ireland, to Cape Wrath in Scotland, though there 
are many dialects, and there is much variety. . • . An Argyleshire 
Highlander is known in the north by his accent, just as a Yorkshire- 
man would be found out in Somersetshire. . . . The author of a 
very good dictionary says, under the word Coig, that *in the islands 
of Argyleshire every word is pronotmced just as Adam spoke it J Dr. 
Johnson pronounced the whole to be the rude speech of a barbarous 
people; and the Saxon knew as much of Gaelic as the Celt did of 
Adam." (VoL i. pp. cxxvi, cxxvlL) 
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tolerably correct chartography of the Land's End of 
Scotland.* 

I suppose that it is from Cantire lying so much out 
of the beaten track of tourists that it has been so little 
known, or so little described in print. As for the 
tourist's Guide-books, if they refer to this part of the 
world at all, they are content with a passing reference 
to Campbelton, Tarbert, and the Mull of Cantircf And 

* From a private source I hare been informed that " the best and 
most accurate map of Cantire is that by Langlands and Son. It is on 
a large scale, and copies of it are now rare." This map I hare not 
seen. In Mr. A. K. Johnston^s map of Cantire, above referred to, 
there are frequent examples where names convey erroneous informa- 
tion, even when correctly noted down, as to locality and spelling. 
Thus, in the neighbourhood of Glenbarr Abbey, there are some names 
of other houses marked iu equally enlarged characters, and with the 
like representation of a little house, to denote that they are places of 
unusual -importance ; and one would naturally conclude that they are 
mansions of similar dimensions and rank ; whereas they are nothing 
more than miserable farm-houses, of one stoiy high, and not half so 
important in size or appearance as the generality of farm outbuildings 
in an English country village, and sink below the level of an English 
labourer*s cottage. 

t I must make honourable exception in favour of M'Phun*s *' Flea- 
sure Excursion to the Higlilands," a shilling guide-book, written by 
Mr. Wm. Wallace Fyfe, and re-published in 1868. I say " re-pub- 
lished," but not re-written ; for it is nothing more than an old book 
in a new cover. The book is identically the same, including the pre- 
face (which speaks of " the present edition being enlarged," &c.), with 
the edition published in 1850 under a different title. Although, from 
this circumstance, much of the information has not improved in cor- 
rectness by thus being kept, yet the book is very carefiiUy compiled, 
and will be found a pleasant and informing companion. 
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sometimes not so much as that; for the most expensive, 
and in many respects the best as well as the most popular 
of all the Guide-books, Black's " Picturesque Guide to 
Scotland," although in 1859 it had passed through four- 
teen editions, yet does not even mention Campbelton, or 
bestow any of its descriptive or illustrative powers upon 
the peninsula of Cantire. Except from the scanty de- 
scriptions in Gazetteers, the curious reader would ex- 
perience no small difficulty in obtaining much authentic 
information regarding this interesting Land's End of 
Scotland. Pennant's account is very meagre : he briefly 
notices Tarbert and Campbelton, and but little else. 
MaccuUoch, in his earlier book, only refers to the 
geology of Cantire, and in his later work bestows very 
scanty writing upon Cantire. He Iwiefly notices the 
Mull of Cantire, but does not even mention Dunaverty ; 
and his account of the thirty miles of country between 
Machrihanish Bay and Loch Tarbert, is compressed 
into twenty lines. Dr. Beattie, in his large illustrated 
work on Scotland, only speaks of Tarbert, and makes 
no further reference to Cantire. 

Lord Teignmouth describes Tarbert and Campbelton 
and some places (such as Saddell) on the eastern coast, 
but says, ** the scenery on the western side of Cantire is 
not worth notice.* This, however, is a matter of opinion ; 
and Lord Teignmouth had already said of the Kyles 

♦ Lord Teigxunouth's " Scotland," vol. ii. p. 375. 

VOL. L e 
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of Bute, now one of the great attractions for Scotch 
tourists, " The Kyle of Bute oflFers no scenery worthy 
of notice." * "A Historical Account of Campbelton " was 
published by Dr. Smith nearly half a century ago, and 
has formed the basis for all subsequent accounts ; and 
an illustrated history of "Campbelton and its neigh- 
bourhood, by William Smith," in forty-three folio pages, 
was published in 1833 ; but I have failed to meet 
with either of these works in public libraries of nearly 
100,000 volumes, and they will probably be imknown to 
the general reader.f An account of Cantire will be 
found in the " Statistical Account of Scotland," pub- 
lished in 1843 ; but this book also would not be easily 
accessible to the general reader, nor would the informa- 
tion it contained come before him in a very palatable 
state. From these volumes, however (bringing into 
use the theory of selection), I will extract, for the 
reader's benefit, anything that may seem suitable or 
interesting, duly comparing it with and correcting it by 
such later information as I have been able to obtain, 
either by my own observation or by the kindness of 
Cantire friends, by which means I trust that the reader 
may gain some reliable information concerning a very 
interesting but little known country. There is also 
another account of Cantire that would not come under 

* Lord Teignmouth's " Scotland," vol. i, p. 25. 
t I have been unable to obtain a sight of Dr. Smith's woric; but it 
11 quot«d in the Statistical Acoounti &c 
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the notice of the general reader. It is a pamphlet 
printed (I believe) for private circulation^ and not to 
be bought^ written by Mr. Peter Macintosh, catechist 
at Campbelton. From this publication, of which a copy 
has kindly been given to me, I shall have frequent occa- 
sion to quote; but although it contains much that is 
valuable and interesting, its information is not always 
to be depended upon, and must be used with caution.* 
When Hugh Miller made his ** Cruise of the Betsy,'* 
he unfortunately sailed round the Mull of Cantire in 
the dark, and did not land at Islay until sunrise next 

* For example, he Bays that Beinn-an-Tuirc is " 1000 to 1500 feet" 
aboYe the level of the sea. At the best this is a very loose way of 
^ving the approximate height of a mountain ; but it so happens that 
the real height of this mountain, as determined by trigonometrical 
euirey, is 2170 feet. Cnoc Maigh, on the Mull of Cantire, he yezy 
precisely determines to be " but two or three feet lower '* than this 
mountain, whose height he is tmable to determine to a matter of 500 
leet! Its real height is 2036 feet (Seethe *' Statistical Account of 
Scotland," pp. 437, 454.) Of Saddell monasteiy — the history of 
which we haye already seen — he says, '* The church was not erected 
by St Columba, but is of a more modem construction, though the 
date of its erection cannot be ascertained." It is dear that this in- 
habitant of Campbelton had not access to Dr. Smith's "Historical 
Account^" or to Smith's " History," or he would hare been able to 
have given more authentic information concerning Saddell monastery. 
But his pamphlet has, in certain matters, afforded me veiy much 
assistance, which I here beg grateftilly to acknowledge. With this 
general acknowledgment I shall quote from it, and the other works 
just mentioned, without oonfosing or encumbering my pages with 
useless references. 

o S 
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morning. Sir Walter Scott, in the **Lord of the Isles," 
makes reference to " wild Cantyre," * and the narrow 
neck of the peninsula at Tarbert. 

Professor Wilson speaks of " the many-based, hollow 
rumbling western coast of that unaccountable county, 
Argyleshire," but says nothing specially concerning 
Cantire. Maxwell, in his ^^ Highlands and Islands," f 
mentions that he sailed into Campbelton harbour in 
his friend's yacht, yet he does not say one word as to 
the scenery or the place, but indulges in a rhapsody on 
the comforts, and luxuries, and ** culinary capabilities " 
of a first-class yacht. One of the authors of Ander- 
son's (half-guinea) " Guide to the Highlands," appears 
to have satisfied himself that the distant view of the 
western coast of Cantire, as seen from the deck of a 
steamer when crossing from Tarbert to Islay, was quite 
sufficient for all the purposes of his "Guide." "On 
passing Ardpatrick Point," he says, "the appearance 
of the bleak, sombre, heathy hills of Cantire and Argyle 
is quite uninteresting ; and the passenger will feel no 
reluctance in being carried away from the coast " 
(p. 350). There is a considerable degree of cool as- 
surance in putting forth such a sentence as this. It 
reminds us of the legal endorsement, "Bad case : abuse 

plaintiff's attorney ! " If, firom force of circumstances 
in compiling a Guide-book, you are imable to describe 

» Canto iv. 12. t Vol i. p. 32. 
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a tract of land, from the very sufficient but unsatis- 
factory reason that you are carried away from it, the 
easiest way to get over the difficulty is to tell your 
readers that the country is utterly uninteresting, and 
need not call for any remarks '^Manners, none: Cus- 
toms, beastly ; " let us get away from the place as fest 
as we can. And so, because Cantire is out of every 
one's way, and does not lie in the high road to the most 
familiar sights, it must either be unnoticed or dismissed 
vrith a sneer. 

But when we have read nineteen pages further on 
in " Anderson's Guide " (a book which, despite my pre- 
sent fault-finding, I regai*d as the fullest and best Guide- 
book to the Highlands, and which without the aid of 
illustrations has now held its own for nearly thirty 
years), we find ourselves taken to another "Route," 
— for this is one of those Guide-books that condemn 
the tourist to a system of " Eoutes " or ** Tours," from 
which, if the traveller deviates one jot or tittle, or pre- 
sumes to commence his journey at the wrong end, he 
is altogether thrown out, and has to read his Guide- 
book backwards (as though it were a Hebrew volume), 
or to puzzle out his journey by intricate references to 
the Index; — and this "Eoute" takes the traveller to 
"Cantire and Isles of Ailsa and Arran," and devotes 
nearly seven pages to a description of Cantire, in which 
is the following sentence, describing that portion of the 

o 3 
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coast condemned as " quite uninteresting," by the writer 
of the previous "Eoute." "From its southern ex- 
tremity (i. 6., West Loch Tarbert), the road nmning 
almost all the way to Mackerihanish Bay along the 
shore, forms a pleasing ride, and commands noble sea 
views towards Jura and Islay " (p. 370). 

Since the island of Skye has become the fashion, all 
Argyleshire south of Inverary, and all the Hebrides 
south of Bum, or " Mull's mountain shores," have been 
thrown out of the tourist's track. From Dr. Johnson's 
time to the present day, nearly every "Tour to the 
Hebrides" that has been published might have been 
entitled " Highlands, Islands, and Skye-lands ; " for the 
jeader might be very sure that "the Hebrides" was a 
name given only to a small portion of those three hun- 
dred Western Isles, and that that portion related to 
its northern division, and most probably to " the misty 
hills of Skye." I have mentioned (so far as a diligent 
search has enabled me to do this) all the books in 
which the interesting district of " the Land's End " of 
Scotland is in any way described. Such books, as we 
have seen, are but very few : their information is either 
very scanty and incorrect ; or else, in those few cases 
where it is reliable and tolerably full, it is either mixed 
up with other matters in a form very hard to be di- 
gested, or hid away in books which may very safely be 
pronounced to be unknown to, and unattainable by. 
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that highly erudite and otherwise well-informed person^ 
*Hhe general reader." 

In these days of multifarious pennings of places and 
people^ when the " Complete Letter- Writer," who pro- 
vides you with a stereotyped form of epistolary com- 
munication for every circumstance of life, is altogether 
outstripped by the complete " Tourist's Guide," who 
will give you a more or less faithfiL] description of 
every place to which you may or may not wish to go, 
it is a rare accident to light upon a virgin spot of earth 
innocent as yet of much author's craft, and for whom 
the scribbler's ink has not yet been greatly spilled. 
Few districts are there in the United Kingdom whose 
charms have been as yet unsung. Well, therefore, 
might the author, in search of a subject, shout an 
Eureka when he steps upon Campbelton pier; and, 
looking northwards towards Tarbert, sees a long stretch 
of twice twenty miles of western coast, with its villages, 
and farms, and country seats ; its churches, and manses, 
and schools ; its moimtains, and moors, and lochs, and 
rivers ; its fisheries and shootings ; its good roads, tra- 
versed twice a day by a dashing mail-cart, but not once 
crossed by an obstructive silver-extracting turnpike, — 
well, indeed, might the subjectless author echo the 
glad "Eureka" of Archimedes and Mr. Shirtmaker 
Ford, for he hath lighted on a land of which there is 
but the barest record in print. 

O 4 
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The Mull of Cantire is the veritable " Land's End," 
the southernmost point of the Peninsula. Pennant says 
that it was " the Epidii promontorium of the Bomans, 
noted for the violence of the adverse tides, compared 
to the force of a miM-race, from whence the modem 
name." Pennant's etymology, however, is erroneous; 
for, although there are many meanings to the word 
" Mull " in Scotland, yet this particular kind of Mull 
means " a promontory, or point ; ** though it does not 
follow that the point of a Scotch jest is synonymous 
(in slang language) to the mull of that jest, notwith- 
standing Sydney Smith's declaration that it required a 
surgical operation to get a joke into a Scotchman. But, 
to come to the point, — which is to come to the Mull, — 
we find this Land's End of Scotland to consist of a 
group of heath-covered hills, or (for in the Highlands 
it is difficult to say where a '* mountain " begins and a 
" hill " terminates) to use Lord Teignmouth*s expres- 
sion, " the Mull is a huge pile of moimtains." The 
loftiest of the range,— Cnoc-maigh, or Knockmoy, "the 
Hill of the Plain,** may fairly be conceded to range 
among the mountains of Scotland, for it is 2036 feet 
above the level of the sea; although, together with 
its companion Cantire mountain, Beinn-an-Tuirc, whose 
altitude is 2170 feet, it is not included in the tabular 
lists of the heights of mountains given in Black's 
" Guide " and other works, where moimtains of not half 
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the elevation are mentioned.* The other hilU on the 
Mull of Cantire vary from about 1200 feet down to 
200, or 280, the height of the bold rocl^ cliff on which 







the lighthouse ia built. This lighthouse, the most 
southern of the " Northern Lights," was originally 
erected at the latter end of the past centuryf. but was 

• One of the latest and moat compendious of the Qazctt«en of 
Scotland, thus mma up its description of Canttte : — " The long narrow 
peniiUkda of Enapdale and Kintyre, extending nearly fifty milee 
Bouthwanl, <ritb a mean breadth of about seven miles, riaee at ita 
southern eitremily to an altitude of about 1000 feet above sea level ; 
but olsewbera is very moderately, and even genlly hilly, has many 
intersperalone of plain and valley, and wears on arable, ahtltered, and 
Bofttj pictnresque appearance." 

t By Mr. Peter Stuart of Campbelton. The light room and the 
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renewed in 1820 from the designs of Mr. Robert Ste* 
phenson, who was the engineer to the Commissioners 
for the Northern Lights. It has a circular tower forty 
feet high, domed with copper^ and the light can be seen 
for a distance of thirty miles. Ballycastle, in Ireland^ 
is only eighteen miles distant, and the Irish coast comes 
still nearer to the MulL '^ It is the nearest point of 
the whole island of Great Britain to Ireland,^ says 
the late Sev. D. Kelly, the minister of Southend, 
** the distance being computed to be only eleven and a 
half miles between the promontory and Tor Point, in 
the county of Antrim." This inconsiderable distance 
would denote the Mull of Cantire as being a favourable 
spot for laying a submarine telegraph to connect Great 
Britain with Ireland, unless, indeed, the sea at this 
point is too perpetually violent for the success of the 
undertaking. The coast is peculiarly hazardous, and 
o£f the Mull there is a great peculiarity in the tides. 
At the distance of three miles from the shore, a depth 



reflecting apparatns were brought from Edinbuigh, and carried on 
men's shoulders over the mountains, for the road through the Mull 
was not made till 1828. The light was first exhibited on Dec. 1, 
1788. "The British Pharos" describes the light as "a stationaiy 
light, appearing like a star of the first magnitude at the distance of 
six or seven leagues." The point of Corsewall boars S.S.E. from this 
twenty-six miles ; Portpatrick Light, S. by E., thirty-seven miles ; the 
Maiden Rocks, S. by W. J W., distant twenty miles ; Copeland Lights 
S. by W. J W., distant thirty-eight miles. 
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of twelve fathoms is sometimes found. The spring 
tides run at six miles an hour; the neap tides at 
about three. Within a mile and a half of the pro- 
montory there runs an eddy tide like a whirlpool^ and 
much stronger than that which runs in the channel ; 
as^ when the tide runs to the westward^ this eddy tide 
runs to the eastward along shore^ and vessels have 
often been driven on shore from ignorance of this 
peculiarity. So powerful is the tide that rolls round 
the MulU that it throws up the sand and gravel at 
Carskay Bay^ so as to make an embankment^ which has 
turned to the westward the stream that flows down 
Glen Breckry. The wild and varied magnificence of 
the rocks projecting into this stormy ocean, and ex- 
posed to all the fury of the waves and the outrage of 
tempests, is peculiarly striking. The solitude of the 
spot is broken only by the hoarse thundering of the 
waves, for scarcely a sea-bird is to be seen here ; and 
for the same cause, — namely, the absence of fish who 
love not the perpetual conflict of the tides^ no fisher- 
man here perils his life in his hazardous trade. A wild 
fury prevails over the scene. 

The precipitous sea-wall of this iron-bound shore * 
is girt at its base by innumerable rocks, appearing 
from the waves in all kinds of jagged and fanciful 

* Consisting of immense masses of mica slate and qnartz. 
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shapes; three of these at the foot of the lighthouse 
cliff, are known as "The Merchants," or ** Pedlars." 
The sea is never tranquil at this spot, but ever in wild 
unrest ; the conflicting tides lash the waves into a stat« 
of perpetual madness, so that there ever appears to be 
a storm raging at the foot of the Mull, when all around 
is calm and quiet. It requires no great play of the 
fancy to imagine the scene presented by this coast in 
tempestuous weather ; and, in order to avoid its dan- 
gers, boats were frequently dragged across the neck of 
the peninsula at Tarbert, as we read in " The Lord of 
the Isles." There have been many hundreds of ship- 
wrecks oflf the Mull of Cantire, and many crews have 
gone down without it having been possible to afford 
them the slightest aid. With this thought before me, 
it is therefore very gratifying to be able to record the 
establishment of a life-boat station at a point where it 
is so terribly needed. Lady Murray, of Edinburgh, 
has given the munificent sum of 520/. for this pur- 
pose; and the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
have undertaken the formation of the station, which is 
now in progress. The boat station, however, will be 
at Campbelton, which, from its centra! position, equally 
commands the Mull of Cantire and Machrihanish Bay, 
besides other dangerous parts of the eastern and west- 
ern coasts. Besides this station, the Life-Boat Insti- 
tution have a second station at Irvine (on the west 
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coast), also in course of formation ; and have eight other 
stations at Ayr, Thurso, Buckie, Banff, Lossiemouth, 
Fraserburgh, St. Andrews, and North Berwick. It will 
thus be seen that the rugged coast of Scotland is very 
inadequately provided with those appliances for pre- 
serving life and property from shipwreck, of which a 
maritime country ought to be possessed ; and, as the 
first formation of a life-boat station does not cost more 
than 400^., and as its efficiency can be maintained for 
an annual outlay of 402., it surely is better policy (to 
take the lowest ground of argument) to invest so com- 
paratively small a sum in such a noble insurance so- 
ciety, than to run the risk of losing priceless lives and 
valuable cargoes at such dangerous parts of our coast 
as those of which the Mull of Cantire may be taken as 
a type. Lady Murray's noble gift is a splendid ex- 
emplar text, which preaches to all those who have the 
ability to " go and do likewise." * 

On the slope of the hill behind the lighthouse is a 
flag-staff, where a rain-gauge is kept ; and not far off 
is a vitrified fort. The view from this spot is most 
extensive ; Ireland, the Isle of Man, Arran and Bute, 
the Ayrshire coast, and Islay and Jura, are included 
in the panorama. It is said that the Mull of Cantire 
was once so thickly populated, that a beggar who 

* Sm Appendix. 
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commenced his round at Balligrogan on the western 
coast, could find hospitable entertainment for the space 
of four months between that place and Southend^ on 
the eastern coast^ a distance under twenty miles. These 
vagrants were the walking newspapers of those times ; 
they played on the bagpipes or fiddle, and they told 
legendary tales, sang Gaelic songs, and recited the 
poems of Ossian. They were, therefore, very welcome 
guests, and there was as much stratagem evinced in 
obtaining their presence at a farm-house, and as much 
complacent cackling when the stratagem was crowned 
with success^ as could ever be shown by any Lady 
Mayfair in entrapping the latest lion to her Tuesday 
evenings. **If my fiddle won't give me milk," said 
one of these sturdy rovers, " she will give me music." 
But he knew very well that the whiskey "mild as 
milk," would speedily be oflFered in exchange for the 
scraping. But another, who was a bagpiper, would 
not drink whiskey, saying, " It is too strong for me ; I 
saw a far stronger man than myself whom it whirled 
into a ditch." Another vagrant met the Duke of 
Argyle, and said to him, ^' Mr. Duke, I have a petition 
for you." " WTiat is it, John ? " asked his Grace. " I 
cannot read it," replied John, ** but I can say it. I 
wish you to allow me more fat beef than I am getting." 
"You shall have plenty of fat beef, John," said the 
Duke. Another man, with a good knowledge of the 
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Scriptures, would wander about holding arguments at 
the very top of his voice, with the devil and the pope. 
One day, when a lady gave him charity, he said, 
'^Now I must thank God in the first place for this 
fiftvour, and next the lady." He then uncovered his 
head, and solemnly thanked God^ and then turned to 
the lady and repeated his gratitude. 

Such characters are still to be met with in certain 
parts of the Western Highlands and Islands, though, it 
is to be feared, that they will soon be as extinct a race 
as stage coachmen or o]d charleys. Mr. Campbell's 
** Popular Tales of the West Highlands " give us some 
very pleasant information concerning them, and would 
appear to assign their partial destruction to the 
efforts of **the minister and the schoolmaster." We 
are told that ^* the recitation of tales during the long 
winter nights is still very common. The people gather 
in crowds to the houses of those whom they consider 
good reciters, to listen to their stories. They appear 
to be fondest of those tales which describe exceedingly 
rapid changes of place in very short portions of time, 
and have evidently no respect for the unities. During 
the recitation of these tales the emotions of the reciters 
are occasionally very strongly excited, and so also are 
those of the listeners, almost shedding tears at one 
time^ and giving way to loud laughter at another.'* * 

» Vol 1. p. 12. 
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^^ I found the story-tellers to be men with clear heads^ 
and wonderful memories, generally very poor and old, 
living in remote comers of remote islands, and speak- 
ing only Gaelic ; in shorty those who have lived most 
at home, furthest from the world, and who have no 
source of mental relaxation beyond themselves and 
their neighbours."* Mr. Campbell mentions more 
than one West Highland man (who could neither read 
nor write) who would declaim the poems of Ossian two 
hundred lines at a time, and tell a wild weird legend 
whose recital would occupy a couple of long evenings. 
The late Bev. Dr. Stuart, minister of Lnss, knew an 
old Highlander in the Isle of Skye, who repeated to 
him for three successive days, and during several hours 
each day, without hesitation, and with the utmost ra- 
pidity, many thousand lines of ancient poetry, and 
would have continued his repetitions much longer if 
the Doctor had required him to do so.f 

This once populous Mull of Cantire is now quite 
deserted, and turned into a large sheep farm. WTien 
Lord Teignmouth visited it in 1827, only three shep- 

» Vol i. p. 81. 

t For other examples of Higliland recitationa and powers of memoiy^ 
see Stewart's " Sketches," voL i. § 8. The Icelanders repeat intermin- 
able Sagas, word for word, if compared with a book. For the reciting 
powers of modem Greek blind bards, see Grote's " History of Greece," 
vol. ii. p. 197 (4th edition). See also Max Muller^s "History of San- 
skrit Literature," (p. 497) for the still more surprising &ct8 connected 
with the early Vedic literature. 
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heidfi resided upon it» though^ a few years previous, it 
was inhabited by twenty fieimilies. If, therefore, the 
recruiting sergeant of a Highland regiment should 
ever beat up this district, the same remark could be 
made to him that was once made to a Highland chief- 
tain whose clansmen had been driven to other lands, 
** Ye must recruit with the colly dog, for there is no- 
thing but sheep upon your hills ! " 

Passing firom the Mull towards the east, we come to 
Carskay, where " once upon a time " lived a laird who 
had a familiar spirit called Beag-hheuly or ^Mittle 
mouth,'' which talked to him, and took great care of 
him and his property. ** Little mouth " once told him 
of a great battle that would be fought in Cantire, and 
that the magpie would drink human blood from off a 
standing stone erected near Campbelton. The stone 
was removed and converted into a bridge, but the 
battle has not yet been fought. 

A stream called the Breckry, rising in the mountain 
of Cnoc-maigh, falls into Carskay Bay. The moun- 
tainous scenery of Glen Breckry is fiue ; the rocks are 
chiefly composed of mica-slate, and mountain sandstone 
or quartz. In this glen lived An Dotair Beag^ *^ the 
little doctor,'' who had cunning power over herbs, and 
endeavoured to make his patients believe that he per- 
formed his cures by the aid of magical charms, an en- 
deavour in which he was tolerably successful. Another 

VOL. I. H 
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inhabit^mt of this glen waa a Mr. Dunbar, who, for 
fifty years, kept a school in this wild district.* It has 
been said of him, that he could compose a satire that 
was not unworthy of Bums himself. 

From Glen Breckry we come to Kilcolmkill, near 
Keill, where is the ancient church and burying-ground 
of St. Columba, and the pedestal of a large stone cross, 
of which we shall hear more in a future chapter. The 
name of Kilcolmkill is said by tradition, to be derived 
from that Irish Prince named Colum, whom we know 
as St. Columba, "the Apostle of the Picts," or, as 
Martin, in his " Western Isles," funnily calls him *^ Co- 
lumba the Clergyman." Kii means "a Cell, or 
Church," therefore the name signifies the " Cell of SL 
Colum (the foimder) of Churches." Shakspeare tells 
us that the body of King Duncan was "carried to 
Colm's kill," which was Icolmkill, otherwise called 
Icolumbkill, and now commonly known as lona fj but 
still called by the Hebrideans by its old name of I or 
Hy, " the island," for, it was the iaisind par exeellence, the 

" Isle of Columba's Cell, 
Where Christian piety's soul — cheering spark 
(Kindled from heaven between the light and dark 
Of time) shono like the morning star." { 

* There is a good school house here, supported by the proprietors 
aud by the Edinburgh Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
t lova would be more correct, just as Hebrides should be Hebudes, 
X Wordsworth's "Poems of the Imagination/' Tour, 1833, sonnet 
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St, Columba's baptismal name was Criomthan^ and 
his cognomen of Columbnakill^ **the Dove of the 
Church," was simply a nickname given him by his com- 
panions out of irony, to express the ungovernable ve- 
hemence of his temper, which had brought him into 
great trouble in his native land, and finally caused his 
expulsion from thence. For, to avenge the death of a 
ward, Colum had waged war against his sovereign, King 
Dermot, and had been defeated in the battle of Kill 
Drummie, Dermot banished him, and the Abbot 
Molaise, to whom Colum had vowed obedience, bade 
him, when he left Ireland, never look upon its shores 
again ; a command which Colum obeyed, for, his final 
resting-place of lona was chosen because his native 
coimtry could not be seen from thence, and when he 
was called upon by Aodh (Hugh) King of Ireland to 
attend the meeting of Drumcat, in 588, he landed upon 
the Irish coast with bandaged eyes. The Abbot Molaise 
had also bidden Colum expend his superfluous energies 
in endeavours to convert the Northern Picts, and, in 
this holy work, to seek for reformation and forgiveness. 
This was in the year 561, according to the best autho- 
rities, when Colum was forty years of age *, possessed 

* Bedc, however, says that Colum did not leave Ireland till 565, 
when he was forty-two years of age, and that he came to Britain in 
the ninth year of the reign of Bridius. Keating, in his " History of 
Ireland," says that there were twenty-two saints named Colum, which 
may account for some of the discrepancies in dates, &e. 
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of extraordinary talents, and eminent piety, a model of 
manly beauty, and with a voice that was even more 
powerful than that of Mr. Spurgeon. Indeed, if we 
might believe his biographer, St. Adamnan, his voice 
had that miraculous quality, that, while it did not seem 
to be loud to his brethren who were in the Church, yet 
it could be distinctly heard at a distance of five 
hundred, or a thousand paces, and even by those who 
were more than a mile away. And, Adamnan also tells 
us, that when St Columba was chanting outside King 
Brude's fortifications, and the Pagan Druids endeavoured 
to drown his voice, he sang a Psalm with such amazing 
power, that it was like the sound of thunder. 

A word as to St Adamnan's work.* It contains a 
detailed account of fifty prophecies made by St 
Columba, which (of course) came true, forty-six mi- 
racles performed by him, and twenty-two apparitions 
of angels that at divers times appeared to him ; and it 
has therefore found favour in the eyes of Romanists, 
so much so, that, in the latter part of 1860, a trans- 

* Adamnan was the fourth abbot of lona. He died in 704, and 
had conToreed with those who knew St Columba, to whom he was of 
kin, being descended (through his mother) from Conan, King of Ire- 
land, grandfather to St. Columba. Cuonian, the third abbot of lona 
(who may have seen St. Columba), also wrot€ a biography of him. 
Among modem lives of St. Columba, I may mention that published 
by Dr. Smith, of Campbelton, in 1 798. Of modem editions of Adam* 
iian*s life, that edited by Dr. Reeves is the most important. 
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lation of it was issued '^to help on the cause of Catho- 
lic literature." We cannot be surprised at this, in days 
when Cardinal Wiseman quotes the Montalembert 
miracle of '^ Saint" Elizabeth of Hungary, in his 
Christmas Pastoral for I860, and when men (like 
Newman) think miracles to be ^'the sort of facts 
proper to ecclesiastical history." We have had an 
abundance of these "facts," from the days of "the 
Thundering Legion," down to the days of winking and 
sweating pictures, and blood that liquefied to the very 
moment, in obedience to the command of that laugher- 
in-hisHsleeve, CraribaldL Classical history too has a 
plentiful blackberry-crop of similar " facts," and they 
make very pretty reading, and cast many flowers on 
the school-boy's thorny path. They have a classical 
peculiarity about them which is but natural, just as 
'^ the sort of facts " to which Newman refers have also 
their own indigenous peculiarity, viz. that Popish 
miracles always occur in Popish countries ; which, in 
its way, is as providential a circumstance as the flowing 
of large rivers by large towns. Nothing is easier than 
to take the history of the past, and encrust it with 
fictions. It is an occupation that is the pastime of the 
Homish writer, and the profit of the Homish priest. In 
the nature of things, it must fall to the lot of posterity 
to canonise the dead ; and it would be but a useless 
work to enrol in the list of Bomish saints any indivi- 

B 3 
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dual whose mortal deeds were not tinged with an im« 
mortal hue. Miracles impart this couleur de rose to a 
prosaic life^ and ^' distance lends enchantment to the 
view," and many an honest gentleman, who, in the 
plodding round of his everyday life, had never even 
dreamed of setting the Thames on fire, would, if he 
could arise from his grave, awake, and find himself 
famous, after a fashion of which he had no anticipa- 
tion. It is necessary to bear in mind, that the mira- 
culous narrative is generally considerably posterior to 
the alleged miracle, as in the case of " St" Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits. He was so far an 
honest man, that he never attempted to humbug his 
followers into the belief that he was possessed of mira- 
culous powers, nor were they attributed to him in any 
contemporary narrative, or in any of the Biographies 
written shortly after his death. But, when his gene- 
ration was clean gone, and they who could have given 
evidence on the question of his miracles were in their 
graves, then, his followers, growing ambitious as they 
increased in numbers and importance, commenced the 
invention of that long list of miracles, which gave their 
founder a place in the Romish calendar, and which 
have since formed (to Romanists) the most interesting 
portion of the ** Saint's " biography. And, thus it ap- 
pears to have been with Adamnan's Life of St. Go- 
lumba. He wrote what he had learned from others ; 
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and^ with great simplicity, he tells us that though he 
did not actually see those wonderful miracles that he 
has recorded, yet that his belief in them is confirmed 
beyond a doubt, by the rrdrddes that he himself saw 
on three several occasions (which are detailed), when, 
after the invocation of St. Columba, unfavourable winds 
were changed into propitious breezes. But, perhaps 
we cannot wonder at modern Bomanists for bringing 
St. Adamnan into prominence, for he was the first who 
introduced Bomanising innovations into the apostolic 
simplicity and purity of the Church of lona. 

To continue the narrative of St. Columba. "He 
left his country," says Sirs. Hamilton Gray, "with a 
heavy heart, accompanied by twelve coadjutors *, and 
landed in Cantire; where he remained until his sen- 
tence had been partially reversed by an Irish Council, 
which declared that he had acted upon great provoca- 
tion, and that the punishment exceeded the offence. In 

* Commonly said to be in imitation of the twelve apostles ; but St. 
Columba's character does not warrant this belief; and Bede too says 
that there were thirteen. Adamnan mentions one of them, by name 
Lngbeus Mocumin, to whom St. Columba had told of a fire of sulphur 
that was then being poured down from heaven on an Italian city, and 
destroying 3000 souls ; and that sailors should come from Gaul and 
speak of this, before the year was out. (It was then just after harvest 
time.) In a few months after this Lugbeus accompanied the saint to 
Cantire, and there met with the captain and sailors of a ship that had 
just arrived from Gaul, who told them of the fate of the city and its 
inbabitanto, as it had been prophesied by St. Columba. 
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Cantire he exercised the charm of his great superiority 
over every one whom he approached; and ConnaI>'' 
the fifth king of the Dalriad Scots, " was soon com- 
pletely under his influence, and engaged in every way 
to forward his penitential mission. He sent him with 
an honourable escort, and as a master in wisdom, to 
Brude, King of the Picts ; and Colum made so wonder- 
ful an impression upon that monarch, that, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Druids, he declaired 
himself a Christian, and recognised Christianity as the 
religion of his people. The chiefs followed their mo- 
narch, and the people their chiefs ; and thus, without 
persecution, Christianity silently and surely settled its 
churches in every district of Pictavia. Colum con- 
verted the Arch-Druid Broichan by curing hii3a of a 

lingering disease; and he appealed to the Prince of 
Orkney, whom he met at the Court of Brude, to favour 
the Christians already in Orkney, and to protect the 
preachers whom he should send there." * Soon after, 
the beautiful " Island of Druids," Innis nan Dt^id a 
nachy soon to be world-renowned, under the name of 
lona, whence " savage clans and roving barbarians de- 
rived the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of 
religion,"! was conferred upon Colum, by Kings Gonnal 
and Brude.J 

* The Empire and die Clmrch. f Dr. Johnaon. 

X Brude, Bridius, or Bridei, snmamed " Potendssiiniic,'* awnded 
the Pictifih throne in 566. He defeated the Dalmadhini in 667. It 
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Colum became ** lona's saint," in the year 665, having 
arrived in Gantire either in 561, or 3, — for both dates 



would be out of place here to enter upon any disquintion on tliat oft- 
mooted question, Who were the Picts ? It is eyident that they were 
of the Caledonian race. Caledonia, it will be remembered, was that 
great section of Scotland comprising the Highlands north of Loch Fyne, 
but not including Cantire. The Scots and the Picts were congenial 
races, of a common origin, and of common tongues, and could easily be 
fased into one people. Kenneth was the very person who could best 
do this, for he was the grandson, on his mother^s side, of the Pictish 
kings Constantino and Ungns the Second. On the death of Uven, 
the last son of Ungut, Kenneth had claimed the Pictish crown as his 
by right. *' Two successive and successful competitors kept it for five 
years &om his grasp, but both wore it amid disturbance and in miser}', 
and at last met a violent death at Forteviot, the seat of his power. 
Kenneth could dexterously take advantage of such confusions as arose 
from the loss of a battle, or the death of a king, to achieve an im- 
portant revolution ; and, finding no man bold enough again to contest 
his claim, he easily stepped into the vacant throne. In his person a 
new dynasty, and a consolidation of popular interests among two 
great peoples who had hitherto been at variance, began." (Forsyth.) 
A new period now began, generally called **the Scottish" (in distinc- 
tion to the Dabruadhinian period), which continued up to 1097, when 
the Seoto-Saxon period commenced. We must claim, however, for the 
Dalruadhinian the title of the Scottish period, and for Dalruadhain 
the name of the Scottish capital ; for if the one period is Scoto-Irish, 
the other is Scoto-Pictish ; and there was more of the Scottish element 
in the former than the latter. The obscurities and perplexities that 
beset this early history, are well treated in the first volume of Chal- 
mers' " Caledonia." For the Scoto-Irish Celts, see also Mr. Campbell's 
"West Highland Tales," vol. i. pp. 100—118; the chapter on "Os- 
sian " in Macculloch's " Highlands and Western Isles," vol. il, and 
also vol i. p. 301 ; and Keating's " History of Ireland." Skene, in 
his "Scottish Highlands," derives the name Pict from the Celtio 
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are given. It was at this part of the Mull^ that he is 
supposed to have landed^ and given his name to the 
parish of Kilcolmkill^ which, with its adjoining parish 
of Kilblaan, now forms the parish of Southend. His 
passage from Ireland was made in a currach or boat, 
made of wicker or woven osiers, and covered on the 
outside with hides. The British currachs are spoken 
of by Julius Caesar, who says that they were furnished 
with a keel, and a mast of light wood. Adamnan de- 
scribes the currach employed by St. Columba at lona, 
as possessing all the parts of a ship, with sails and oars, 
and with a capacity for passengers ; and he adds, that, 
in this roomy, though apparently fragile, vessel, he 
sailed into the North Sea, and, during fourteen days, 
remained there with perfect safety. That portion of 
the shore of lona, where Colum's currach first touched, 
when it conveyed him from Cantire, is still called Por~ 
na Currachy *'the Bay of the Boat;" and its exact 
model, or counterpart, is pointed out in a rocky heap 
upon the shore, about fifty feet in length. There is a 
tradition that one of the missionaries who accompanied 
Golum to Cantire, was St Kiaran, ^^ the Apostle of the 

F/echti, "a warrior; " and Bays, "We may hold it as an incontrover- 
tible fact, that the Picts and Caledonians were the same people, ap- 
pearing at different times under different appellations." Vol. i. p. 14. 
He also makes out the Northern Ficts,who, called themselves Gael, and 
spoke the Gaelic language, to be *' the real ancestors of the modem 
Highlanders." Vol i. chap. iv. 
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Cantire," who had been tutor to Colum.* There seems, 
however, every reason to believe that St. Kiaran had 
been settled in Cantire many years prior to Colum's 
banishment from Ireland ; and, we may conclude, that, 
on his disgrace, and in consequence of the parting 
advice of the Abbot Molaise, Colum would naturally 
direct his thoughts to that portion of Cantire, where his 
old tutor had preached the Gospel. If St. Kiaran was 
still alive, we may believe that Colum would wish to 
have the benefit of his counsel and companionship. 
But if (which seems more probable, so far as we can 
judge from the light glimmer thrown on the subject by 
a confusion of dates and statements) St. Kiaran were 
already dead, Colum would still seek that portion of 
Cantire which had been the scene of his labours, where" 
he could catch up his mantle, and continue the good 
work that his tutor had commenced. As in a future 
chapter, I shall have occasion to refer to the little that 
is known (or conjectured) concerning St. Kiaran's his- 
tory, I will not more particularly refer to it in this 
place ; but, while I claim for St. Kiaran the proud 
position of being the first preacher of Christianity in 
the kingdom of the Scots, we have ground to show that 
St. Columba trod in his footsteps, and preached the 
Gospel in Cantire for the space of two if not four years, 

* His other tutors were Finian, Bishop of Clonard, Fenbar, and 
Geininan of Leinster. 
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before he embarked for the scene of his well-known 
labours in lona. 

It is this that lends to Kilcolmkill its chief interest. 
We are here on the traces of St. Columba, amid the 
scenes that surrounded him, when he first set foot on 
Scottish ground. The name of the place suggests that 
he here founded a church, and it is highly probable that 
he would do so ; if so, it would (in all probability) be 
the first of those Hebridean churches, of which so many 
were founded by this venerated " Apostle of the Picts." 
Tradition says, that St. Columba buiU the little church, 
whose walls, pierced with Norman doorway and windows, 
may still be seen upon the sea-shore. If this is not 
strictly correct, the church would doubtless be an early 
successor to one built by Colum on that spot, which 
was probably erected (as were the greater part of his 
churches,) more Pictorum^ with timber, and enclosed 
with a rude stone walL The church, at any rate, was 
dedicated to St Columba, and is called after his name ; 
and the stone cross, of which the pedestal alone remains, 
is also supposed to have been dedicated to the memory 
of the saint.* 

The present parish church, built in the year 1774, is 
a plain structure. It contains the tomb of the wife of 
Colonel FuUerton, who died soon afker the marriage : 

* See Appendix, " Ecdcsiology of Cantiro/' for St Colomba's Chnroh 
St Keill, and alBO for Kilblaan, &c. 
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and when, many years after, the husband was dying in 
America, he directed his servant to bear his heart to 
Kilcoknkill, and inter it in his wife's grave : a request 
which was duly carried out. It lends a poetic interest 
to the place to recall this circumstance, — the dying 
man's thoughts wandering to this lonely spot, where all 
that was mortal of his young wife was laid, and his wish 
that the heart that had throbbed with love for her during 
his life, should be laid beside her in death. 

This church (with its Manse) is well situated on a 
high bank over the stream of the Coniglen, which flows 
into the sea at Dunaverty. The river abounds in salmon 
and trout^ The glen is between six and seven miles 
long, and has some rich land, bounded by considerable 
hills of claystone porphyry, and Old Eed Sandstone. 
The river, which was subject to sudden and dangerous 
risings, has been straightened and embanked by the 
Duke of Argyle, at the expense of 1600Z. One of 
those sudden risings of the river washed away the old 
church and its burying-ground. Beligious houses were 
very numerous in the neighbourhood of Kilcolmkill. 
The names of Kildavie, Killravan, Killeolan, Killoran, 
preserve the memory of churches and cemeteries, of 
which all other traces have been lost. No vestige too 
remains of the parish church of St. Blane, at Kilblaan ; 
but there are a few ruins of St. Catherine's Chapel, in 
a lovely spot on the banks of a stream in the secluded 
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pastoral vale of Grlenadle^ where close to the chapel 
there is a cemetery and holy well, frequented by dis- 
eased persons up to a late date. 

Caoran Glen is about a mile north of Coniglen ; it 
runs from west to south-east, for three or four miles, 
winding round Cnoistapail, and then mingling its waters 
with those of Coniglen. Glenreith Glen is to the north, 
and Kildavie Glen to the east. There are some Danish 
forts in this district of Cantire. The remains of the 
chief fort are to be found on the farm of Balemacumra, 
near to the Mull. The situation is almost inaccessible, 
being on the head of a perpendicular rock, 180 feet in 
height, the base of which is about thirty yards from the 
sea. The fort is surrounded by three walls ; the inner wall 
being 12 feet in thickness, the second 6 feet, and the 
outer wall 3 feet. The space between the edge of the 
precipice and the inner wall is 66 feet in length, and 
its medium width 22 feet. With the natural and arti- 
ficial defences of precipices and walls on the one side, 
and with the Atlantic waves on the other, forbidding a 
landing, by the strength and current of their tides, this 
old fort of Balemacumra must have been one of the 
safest, as well as the wildest, of retreats, and was 
literally the Fort of the Land's-End of Scotland. 
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CHAP. VI. 

DUNAVEKTT AND ITS TRADITIONS. 

Dunaverty Castle. — Robert Bruce. — Southend. — The Piper of Keill. 
— Isle of Sanda. — The Rock of Blood. — The Massacre of Duna- 
verty — Traditions concerning it. — The Covenanter Chaplain. — 
Preservation of the Infant Macdonald. — Argyll hangs his Brother- 
in-Law. — Story of Macdonald and the Irish Princess. — The last 
Macdonald and the Lord Lieutenant. — How Callum cheated tlie 
E\'il Eye. — How the Clan Callum cemented their Friendship. 

But Dunaverty, which is close at hand, is crowded with 
memories of the lordly days of Cantire. Here was the 
Macdonald's Castle, where (as we saw in the last chap- 
ter) Bruce came, on his way from Saddell Castle. Here 
he lay safely hid for some days, his enemies imagining 
that he had fled to Ireland.* He did, in fact, go from 
Dunaverty to the Isle of Rathlin, distant about twenty 
miles, where, at the place now called " Bruce Castle," 
he remained in concealment for some time. On the 
Isle of Sanda, three miles from the mainland, and op- 
posite to Dunaverty, there is a hill still known by the 
name of " Prince Edward's Hill." The only prince of 

* See Barboup^s "Life of Bruce." 
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that name connected with the history of Scotland^ is 
tlie brother of Robert Bruce, and the tradition is, that 
he was placed there to give timely notice to the king of 
the approach of danger. 

A few remains of Dunaverty Castle are yet visible, 
on a rocky promontory, having a precipitous sea-wall, 
and only to be approached from the mainland by a 
narrow isthmus. From this point to Kilcolmkill, the 
land recedes in a rocky semicircle, forming the Bay of 
Dunaverty, in which vessels can find a safe harbour 
from northerly and westerly gales. Seals are often seen 
basking on the rocks in this bay. It is little more 
than a mile distant from the pretty village of Southend, 
which can boast of two churches, and where the tourist 
will find an inn, and "good accommodation for man 
and beast." The glen scenery between this point and 
Dunaverty is very picturesque ; the streams abound in 
salmon and trout ; and the heath-covered hills are well 
stocked with game. Thriving plantations and shrub- 
beries add to the beauty of the scenery. A good road 
passes through the village from Campbelton, and, ap- 
proaching the Bay of Dunaverty, passes Keill House 
(lately tenanted by Lord St. John), and is continued to 
Carskay, where more salmon fishing is to be met with. 
There is also abundant sea-fishing (of haddocks, whiting, 
mackarel, salmon, &c.) off this part of the coast, which 
is not the case at the Mull of Cantire, where the per- 
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petual conflict of the tides apparently puts the fish to 
the rout. The birds are consequently not so numerous 
at the Mull as at Dunaverty, as they naturally prefer 
to lodge where their food is most easily attainable. 
There used to be a ferry-boat from this spot to Bally- 
castle^ in Ireland, twenty-three miles distant ; and if a 
pier or small quay were constructed here, it would be 
of great advantage to the district. 

There are many large caves on this part of the coast, 
the most considerable one being at KeilL This cave, now 
used as a cattle-fold, was long the resort of smugglers, 
and was said to possess a subterranean passage extend- 
ing six miles from the mouth of the cave to the Hill of 
Killellan. Perhaps this tradition is but another version 
of the following popular story regarding the cave at 
Keill : the cave was said to be haunted, and whoever 
should dare to penetrate beyond a certain distance in it 
would never live to return. (A convenient invention, 
doubtless, of the smugglers for the protection of their 
hidden property.) A piper, however, made up his 
mind to explore the inmost recesses of the cave ; and, 
accompanied by his little terrier dog, set forth on his 
expedition to the interior, while his friends watched and 
listened at the cavern's mouth. The piper went in 
boldly, blowing his pipes till the cave re-echoed. He 
was sooner lost to sight than to sound, and his friends 
heard his shrill music gradually becoming fEiinter and 
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fainter, until all at once, when, as they supposed, he 
had passed the fatal boundary, his pipes were heard to 
give an unearthly and tremendous skirl, while a yel- 
dritch laugh resounded through the cave. The little 
terrier dog presently came running out of the cavern, 
but without his skin ! In process of time he obtained 
a fresh skin, but he was nevei* heard to bark again! 
As for the piper, what was his fate can only be a matter 
for conjecture; but he is supposed to have stumbled on 
the subterranean passage ; for, about five miles from the 
cavern, there is a farm-house, and underneath its 
hearthstone, the piper has often been heard playing 
his favourite tune, and stopping occasionally to 
ejaculate, 

" I doubt, I doubt, 
I'll ne'er win out ! " 

Opposite to Dunaverty Bay, and about three miles 
from the mainland, is the Isle of Sanda, famed as 
having been the place for the rendezvous of the Danish 
fleets, in their predatory excursions to the Scottish 
coast, and, from this circumstance, it is often called by 
the surrounding people by a Gaelic name signifying 
"The Danes' Gathering."* The remains of an old 



* Avona Porticoaa, or Avoyn^ "the island of harbours;" £rom thd 
Danish Hafn, " a haven." See Macculloch's ** Highlands," vol. ii. 
p. 68; see also Pennant ("Hebrides," p. 192), quoting from Buchanan 
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church are to be seen on the island ; and there is also 
a modem summer residence for the proprietor. Two 
other islands, Sheep Island, and Glunamar, lie close to 
the north of Sanda, together with several rocks, one of 
which, called Paterson's Bock, to the E. S. E. of 
Sanda, one-sixth of a mile in circumference, and only 
visible at spring-tides, has been the scene, and the 
cause, of many shipwrecks. This group of islands and 
rocks, girdled by white lines of breakers, makes a very 
pleasing object in the seaward view, as we stand on 
Dunaverty Point; and beyond them we see Ailsa Craig 
rising from the waves, more like a cyclopean work of 
art, than a freak of nature — with the southern shore 
of Arran, and the Ayrshire hills in the dim distance. 

It is but a narrow point of rock on which we are 
standing, rising from the mainland by a natural stair- 
case up to this height, on which the old castle once 
stood, and terminating on its three other sides in a 
giddy precipice. There are sheep creeping up to the 

• 

very toppling edge, to browse on the short thymy grass ; 
the curlews fly around and skim the placid sea for food ; 
the sails of the little fleet of fishing-boats in the Bay 
hang listlessly on the masts ; the ships go sailing slowly 
on, their broad sails gleaming white as the sea-gulls' 

• 

and the Dean of the Isles. Fordun mentions the church as being the 
chapel of St. Annian, and a refiige for criminals. Sanda is the more 
ancient name, as appears from Adamnan's "Life of St. Columba." 
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wings against the cloudless sky ; the heaven is blue 
above us, and all is hot and still, save the soothing 
plashing of the breakers, the scream of the curlews, 
and the sheep's ceaseless cropping of the sweet grass : — 
all speaks of peaceful quietude ; and, as we lie like the 
lazy shepherd, and with supine face fall into a pleasant 
day-dream with one of the old castle's stones for a 
pillow, we can scarcely imagine that Dunaverty Point 
has ever been witness to scenes more stirring than 
those that, with half-shut eyes, we now dreamily look 
upon. But, where you come upon the track of a Lord 
of the Isles, you may feel pretty sure that you are upon 
the footsteps of war and violence ; and, as Dunaverty 
Castle was one of the great strongholds of the Mao* 
donalds, who were Lords of the Isles, and Lords of 
Cantire, we may be very certain that this rocky pro- 
montory formed no exception to the non-peaceful rule. 
If I were to tell its tale with anything like complete- 
ness, or even with moderate fulness, I should have to 
devote a long chapter to this special purpose. But, as 
my reader will doubtless have something better where- 
with to occupy his time, than to lounge with me, lazy- 
shepherd-like, on this summit of Dunaverty Point, and 
listen to its history and legends, with the pleasant ac- 
companiments of a glorious summer's day, sea, air, wave 
murmurings, curlew cries, and sheep bleatings, I will 
not bore him with lengthy details, but merely indicate 
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a few salient points in the castle's liistOTy^ which I trust 
will be sufficiently interesting to prevent my reader 
from receiving the l^ends in the shape of soporifics, 
which might prove fatal to him, and roll him from off 
his thy my promontory, down to those jagged rocks, far, 
far below us, where the treacherous sea is smiling for 
its victim. 

This rock of Dunaverty, peaceful as it now seems to 
us, was so named because it was " the fiock of Blood." * 
Its best-remembered baptism of blood occurred in the 
year 1647, during the Charles-the-First war between 
the Royalists and Covenanters. The Marquis of Argyll 
was of the latter party, and Montrose of the former. 
Sir Alexander Macdonald, of Dunaverty, known by the 
name of Allister, the son of Coll Kittach, "the left- 
handed," sided with Montrose ; and having ravaged 
Cantire, and given many of its inhabitants to the sword, 
and their houses to the flames, was at length defeated 
by Argyll, and one of his generals (Leslie), and driven 
back to Dunaverty. There he placed 300 of his men, 
and leaving them under the command of his brother, 
Archibald Gig Macdonald, of Sanda, sailed to Ireland 

♦ Dunamortaichf in Gaelic. There is, however, some uncertainty as 
to the dcriyation. Dunamhortaemh is also given, which means " The 
Bock of the Bay of the Great Swell ; " the south and east winds 
blowing in here with great fuiy. Pennant does not make any mention 
of Dunaverty. Lord Tcignmouth gives a brief account of it, under the 
name of Dounaverdich. 
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with the remainder of his force, with the intention of 
endeavouring to raise an army there, and, with their 
aid, return and relieve the castle, and retrieve his 
disasters. Whilst the men were launching the boats 
upon the beach, Macdonald held his last council in 
Cantire, on the sands of the sea-shore beneath the 
fortress. Soon after he had sailed to Ireland (where 
he was killed in a battle with the Earl of Carlingford), 
General Leslie arrived with 3000 men before Duna- 
verty, and laid siege to the castle. During the month 
of June several desperate assaults were made upon the 
fortress, but were repelled with great loss to the assail- 
ants. The place was impregnable, and the Royalists, 
having plenty of provisions, might have stood out for a 
year against any force ; but, unfortimately for them, 
about the middle of July, it was discovered by the be- 
siegers that the water was supplied to the garrison by 
means of pipes connected with a spring without the 
walls. These were speedily destroyed, and every effort 
of the Royalists to supply themselves from a small 
stream at the base of the rock was unsuccessful. Sir 
James Turner, who, after the Restoration, became a 
Royalist, but who was then acting as Adjutant-General 
of Argyll's army, has left a record of this siege of 
Dunaverty, and thus describes the country through 
which I hope shortly to conduct the reader. He says^ 
" From Inverary we marched to Kintyre, which is a 
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peninsula. Both before and at the entry to it, there 
were such advantages of ground, that our foot, for 
mountains and marshes, could never have drawn up one 
hundred in a body, nor our horse above three in a 
breast, which, if Sir Allister had prepossessed with 
those thousand or twelve hundred brave foot that he 
had with him, I think he might have ruined us, at leaist 
we should not have entered Kintyre (but by a miracle); 
but he was ordained for destruction, for, by a speedy 
march, we made ourselves masters of these difficult 
passes, and got into a plain country, where no sooner 
he saw our horse advance, but with little or no fighting 
he retired; and if the Lieutenant-General had been 
with him, and have given him a salvo or two, which 
would have disordered them, I believe none had escaped 
from our horse. Allister, like a fool, for he was no 
soldier, though stout enough, put three himdred of his 
men into a house on the top of a hill called Dunaverty, 
environed with a stone wall on the one side, and the 
sea on the other, where there was not one drop of water 

but what fell from the clouds We besieged 

Dunaverty, which kept out well enough till we stormed 
a trench they had at the foot of the hill, whereby they 
commanded two stripes of water. This we took, and in 
the assault, forty of them were put to the edge of the 
sword." Extreme thirst now raged in the besieged 
garrison. Every contrivance was made for catching 
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rain water ; but no rain came^ and the July heat made 
their thirst all the more intolerable. The refreshing 
sight of the waves washing around their rock, added 
but tantalising pains to their torture. There was 

"Water, water eyeiywhere, 
But not a drop to drink ; " 

and when they had held out to the very last extremity, 
they desired a parley. Sir James Turner was sent to 
negotiate terms. Alexander Oig Macdonald proposed 
sundry stipulations, but they were all rejected. At 
length the garrison was induced to surrender at dis- 
cretion, or to the mercy of the kingdom. The men 
delivered up their arms, and were marched out of the 
garrison on the top of the rock, but were not allowed 
to pass the walls of the fortification at the foot of it 
For five days they were detained prisoners, until at 
length General Leslie yielded to the counsel that they 
should be put to death. He seems to have been a nice 
casuist, for he thought that he kept his word by dis- 
tinguishing between the discretion of the estates (which 
was the expression made use of in the treaty) and hiB 
own discretion. Foremost among the counsellors for 
the massacre, was Mr. John Nave, who had been ap- 
pointed by the Commissioners of the Kirk as the chap- 
lain to the Covenanters' army. He never ceased to 
tempt the General to the bloodshed, and to threaten 
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him with the curses that befell Saul for sparing the 
Amalekites. "Then the prisoners," (says Sir James 
Turner,) " were put to the sword, every mother's son, 
except one young man, Mac Eoull, whose life I begged, 
to be sent to France, with one hundred country fellows 
whom we had smoked out of a cave, as they do foxes, 
and were given to Captain Campbell, the Chancellor's 
brother." According to popular tradition, the Cove- 
nanters showed great cruelty in their methods of put- 
ting the Bojralist Macdonalds to death, and threw many 
of them from the precipice into the sea. Human bones 
have been found in the sand at the foot of ^^ the fiock 
of Blood," and a skull, gashed with sabre cuts, was 
formerly preserved in the fisherman's hut near to the 
base of the rock, and shown to visitors as the skull of 
one of the sufferers in the terrible " Massacre of Du- 
naverty." And, in the year 1822, after an imusually 
high tide, accompanied with a gale of wind, the sand 
was drifted from a bank in the farm of Brunerican, 
which lies in the immediate neighboiurhood of Buna- 
verty, and a perfect charnel-house of human bones 
became exposed to view. 

According to tradition, the young man, Mac KouU, 
was not the only person saved. It is said, that there 
was in the garrison a woman named Flora McCam- 
bridge, who was nurse to the infant son of Archibald 
Macdonald. When the massacre commenced, she fled 
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along the beach, with the naked child in her anns. She 
was met, and laid hold of by the Captain Campbell (of 
Craignish) just mentioned. She said that the child was 
her own, the son of a countryman. " It has the eye of 
the Macdonald," observed the Captain, " but no matter, 
it wants clothing.'' And so saying, he cut off the tail 
of his belted plaid, and gave it to her for a covering for 
the child. She fled with it in safety, and concealed 
herself in a cave in the Mull of Cantire, until the Co- 
venanters' army had left the country. The child who 
was thus so wonderfully preserved from the massacre, 
grew up to be fionald Macdonald, the husband of Anne 
Stewart, the sister of the first Earl of Bute.* 

General Leslie and the Marquis of Argyll burned 
Danaverty Castle to the ground, and razed the out- 
works. They were never afterwards reconstructed, and 
one of the greatest strongholds of the Lords of the Isles 
is now only represented by these few scattered founda- 
tion-stones on this thymy promontory, where we are 
lazily lounging on this summer's day, amid the sheep 

* His father and grandfather were buried in the middle of a field 
on the farm of Machribog, not far from the shore, together with an- 
other chieftain, Macdonald of Largio, as it is said. The graves are 
marked by three large flagstones sunk deeply in the ground ; and re- 
main undisturbed, although the field has been ploughed and regularly 
worked for more than a centuiy. On this farm of Machribeg are some 
Teiy good modem farm buildings, erected by the Duke of Argyll. A 
fine coral is found on the shore (and also at Keill), which is serviceable 
for manure. 
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and the sea-gulls^ with the fishing-boats below us, and 
every sea-going vessel looking 

" Ab idle as a painted ship, 
Upon a painted ocean." 

There is the sandy beach, along which the faithful 
nurse ran with the naked child, and happily encoun* 
tered that truly Christian gentleman of a Covenanter 
captain. Here is the precipice, from whose giddy height 
the miserable prisoners were dashed upon the ragged 
rocks beneath, and bade to quench their thirst with a 
draught of sea-water. There, maybe, is the spot where 
that puritanical preacher (so rightly named a knave), 
may have stood, and misapplied his fierce denunciatory 
texts. And here is the spot where the thirsting garrison 
were forced to capitulate on terms that proved far more 
cruel than their previous sufferings. All this comes be- 
fore us like a fevered dream, as we lie here basking in 
the sun, and the fresh sea-breeze. But they were terrible 
realities at Dunaverty two centuries ago ; and were only 
surpassed, when, a few years later, the great plague 
came in its " white cloud " from Ayrshire, and depopu- 
lated not this district only, but the whole of Cantire. 
So completely were the estates of the Marquis of 
Argyll wasted by this pestilence, and by the scourge of 
war, that a sum of money was voted by the estates of 
Parliament for the support of himself and family, and a 
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collection was ordered throughout all the churches of 
Scotland for the relief of the people. Lowlanders, who 
had joined the standard of Argyll, were induced, after 
the war, to settle in Cantire ; and as others came from 
the opposite mainland, bringing with them their servants 
and dependents, a considerable part of Cantire, espe- 
cially around Campbelton, which admitted of being 
cultivated and ploughed like Ayrshire, was speedily 
occupied by a thriving colony of pious and industrious 
inhabitants. 

In connection with the massacre of Dunaverty, tra- 
dition says, that Alexander Mac Cholla Macdonald was 
nearing the castle with a small force, in order to assist 
his clansmen, when the Dunaverty piper, who spied 
them coming, struck up the air of "CoUa nan run, 
seachuinn an Ddn," which meant, that he was to keep 
away from Dunaverty. Mac Cholla understood the 
hint, and profited by it : but the faithful piper was 
rewarded by having his fingers cut oflF by his savage 
conquerors. There is also a family tradition among the 
MacallLsters, that, at the time of the massacre, Olen- 
lussa (which we passed on our way to Campbelton, as 
we came down Kilbrannan Sound), was possessed by 
Mr. Hector Macallister, who had married the Marquis 
of Argyll's sister. He was rich, not only in land, but in 
** the sinews of war " — money ; and Argyll begged him 
to espouse his cause. But Macallister refused to fight 
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gainst his neighbours, the Macdonalds, who had not 
done him any harm. Argyll was angry ; and Macallister, 
fearing his wrath, fled with his three sons towards Dun- 
averty, but was captured near to Campbelton. When 
his wife heard of this, she rode with great speed, that 
she might save the lives of her husband and children. 
Argyll saw his sister coming, and bringing out his 
brother-in-law and the sons upon the Whinny Hill, 
told his men to hang them speedily, as he feared his 
sister would put a stop to their execution. The men 
asked " Which of them shall we put up first ? " tfnd 
Argyll replied, " The whelps ; and afterwards the old 
fox." The lady reached the hill only in time to find 
the bodies of her husband and three sons swinging life- 
less in the air. She fell upon her knees, and said in 
Graelic, 

" Mo sheachd mallachd air mo chinneach, 
Gun iad adhol aon la an dnnead ; 
No gun oiglire air an ionn-ogha." 

Lord Teignmouth says, that " there are several tradi- 
tions respecting the massacre " of Dunaverty, and men- 
tions one of them. It is this : — " A fine young highlander 
sprang from the rock to reach a boat which contained 
some of the fugitives, when Argyll, compassionating 
him, interceded with Leslie in his behalf. His name 
was Stuart; he proved grateful to his protector, and 
became his first factor; for, by this conquest, Argyll 
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became possessed of Cantyre, and divided it among the 
Campbells." 

There is an old legend of Dunaverty, which may here 
have its place, and which the Cantire Highlanders tell 
thus : — In times long ago, when there was a great 
stronghold on this " Rock of Blood," the Macdonalds 
were the lords of Dunaverty. One of them waa asked 
over to Ireland, to partake of a feast given by the great 
king of Ireland, at which all the lesser kings were to 
be present with their wives and daughters. The daughter 
of the king of Carrickfergus was to be there, with whom 
O'Connor, the king of Innisheon, had fallen in love ; 
but she did not return his love, and her father would 
not permit him to marry her. This caused O'Connor 
to use a stratagem to obtain her. He placed his armed 
followers in ambush at a certain part of the road, where 
the king of Carrickfergus and his daughter would have 
to pass in going to the feast ; and when they came, 
attended only by a few followers, pounced upon them, 
and after a struggle, in which the king was wounded, 
made them his prisoners. But O'Connor only wanted 
the king's daughter ; so he told his followers to release 
the king and his men after a short space, imtil he 
had time to get away. Then he set the damsel upon 
his horse, and galloped off with her as fast as he could. 
It so happened that Macdonald of Dunaverty was coming 
along the road, in order that he might be at the feast; 
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and when he saw O'Connor galloping towards him, with 
a young girl screaming behind him, he placed himself 
at a narrow part of the road, and opposed O'Connor's 
progress, with his drawn sword, commanding him to 
pet the damsel at liberty. O'Connor leaped from his 
horse, and fell upon Macdonald, and they fought des- 
perately, imtil the king of Innisheon was slain by the 
Lord of Dunaverty. Macdonald then mounted O'Con- 
nor's horse, set the young lady behind him, and restored 
her safely to her father. The king was rejoiced to get 
his daughter back again ; and kept Macdonald at his 
house for some weeks, entertaining him with great 
kindness. At last, Macdonald was obliged to return. 
The king thanked him for his services, and promised to 
grant any favour that he would ask. Macdonald had 
only one favour to ask ; and that was, that the king 
should give him his daughter in marriage. The king 
had never thought that Macdonald would have the 
boldness to ask for his daughter ; and instead of grant- 
ing the favour, and keeping his word, he fell into a 
violent passion with Macdonald, and threw him into a 
dungeon. The king's castle was by the sea, on Belfast 
Lough ; and Macdonald's dungeon was near to the 
phore. The king's daughter had fallen in love with 
him; and she now found means to requite him, for 
releasing her from the king of Innisheon. She con- 
trived to get him out of his dungeon, and had a swift 
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boat and stout men ready for him at the shore ; and, in 
a few hours, Macdonald was safe at home at Dunaverty. 
But he could not forget the Irish princess: and, at 
length, when he could no longer endure to be separated 
from her, he sailed across to the Irish coast, and made 
good his landing at Carrickfergus, at dead of night. 
Now the king had discovered that his daughter had 
supplied Macdonald with the means of escape ; and to 
prevent her from following him, he shut her up in a 
room that was over the precipice. Macdonald contrived 
to learn where she was imprisoned, and climbed up the 
precipice to her window. He gave her a signal, which 
she imderstood; she lowered herself into her lover^s 
arms, and he bore her in safety down the rock, and 
into his vessel, which was soon swiftly sailing back to 
Dunaverty. Next morning, when the king found that 
his daughter was gone, he fell into a mighty rage ; and, 
guessing whither she had betaken herself, he raised an 
army, and sailed to Dunaverty, with the intent to 
destroy every Macdonald. But his daughter interfered, 
and so soothed his mind, that he became reconC^iled to 
his son-in-law, and brought him back to Carrickfergus, 
where he lived long and happily, and where his offspring 
became kings. The earls of Antrim are said to be 
descended from these Macdonalds of Dunaverty. 

Until the Jurisdiction Act of 1748 took it from them, 
these chieftains possessed the power over life or death. 
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and, as a matter of course, thought no small beer of 
themselves. When the last Maodonald of Dunaverty 
who possessed this power was invited to an entertain- 
ment given by the Lord Lieutenant of Lreland, he 
chanced to be amongst the last in coming in, and sat 
himself down at the foot of the table, near to the 
door. The Lord Lieutenant spying him there, called 
tb him to come and sit beside him at the head of the 
table. '* What does the Carl say?'' asked Macdonald, 
in Gaelic. It was explained to him that the Lord 
Lieutenant wished him to move towards the head of the 
table. ** Tell the Carl," was the reply, " that wherever 
Maodonald sits, thcU is the head of the table I" 

In older times than those of the Macdonald, Duna- 
verty was an important stronghold, for it was the prin- 
cipal fortification of the Danes, on the mainland, on 
this part of the coast. It was also the place where 
King Fergus the First landed, to take possession of the 
Crown of Scotland, and, from its position, it was always 
considered a fort of considerable strength and import- 
ance. Let us now descend from this ** Bock of Blood," 
and dismiss its tragical memories ; but, ere we leave the 
Land's-end of Scotland, let us pause at the pretty vil- 
lage of Southend, a mile on our way towards Camp- 
belton, and refiresh ourselves at the inn, while mine 
host tells us the following story from his budget of 
traditional lore. 
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Once upon a time, there was a tenant-fjormer of the 
name of Callum, who lived somewhere up north. He 
had twelve sons, fine strapping lads, and on a certain 
New*year'8 Day they all appeared in their best clothes, 
at the feast given by the great lord of the place. Now 
his lady was childless, and when she saw those twelve 
well-dressed hearty lads, she envied Galium his children. 
This was a bad thing for poor Galium, for, when once 
the envious eye had fallen upon his sons, some mischief 
was sure to follow. And it did ; the lads fell sick, and 
fell away, without having any disease. One after another 
died, and before New-year's Day had come again, only 
three of the twelve sons remained. In despair, Galium 
advised bis three surviving sons to leave the place, and 
go away to some other. They obeyed, and made ready. 
Each of them took a horse, laden with two creels, in 
which their luggage was packed. These creels were 
slung over the horses' backs hjwoodieSy or twisted rods, 
and Calhun advised his sons to go straight on imtil 
their woodies broke. So the three sons went away 
together. They had reached Kilmartin, when the 
woodies on the first horse gave way, and tumbled the 
creels to the ground. So the first son bade his bro- 
thers farewell, and settled at Kilmartin. The other 
two pursued their journey, and got as far as Glachan 
before the next pair of creels fell to the ground through 
the bursting of the woodies. The third brother went 
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on his solitary way down Cantire, with his fieu^e towards 
the Mull^ and when it appeared as though he must 
march into the sea, if he would obey his father's com- 
mand, his woodies broke, and he settled at Southend. 
In this manner it was that Galium cheated the evil eye, 
and saved the lives of his three sons. They had large 
families, and in process of time, the clan Galium be- 
came numerous and important. The Gallums of South- 
end communicated with those of Glachan, and it was 
agreed that they should salute their brethren of Kil- 
martin, to whom a message was sent to that efifect, with 
the proposal to meet them half-way. They met near 
to Tarbert, but did not know each other. Then they 
demanded each other's names, but in those days it was 
considered a sign of cowardice to answer such a question 
when put in such a manner. So instead of answering 
each other's question, and saying who they were, they 
fell fiercely upon each other with their swords, and 
fought so long and hotly, that the greater part of them 
were slain. At last, they came to understand the mis- 
take they were making, so those that remained alive 
jshook hands, and expressed their sorrow for what had 
occurred. Then they buried their dead brethren, and 
returned to their homes again. And that was the way 
in which the distant ends of the clan Galium cemented 
their friendship. 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE OLD SCOTTISH CAPITAL. 

A Dialogue.— -BreTity and Clearness. — Campbelton the eariiest Seat 
of the Scottish Monarchj, and the Christian Beligion in Scotland. — 
The Balruadhs. — An out-of-the-way Place. — Bound Bobin Hood's 
Bam. — The Inyerary Cross. — The Campbelton Cross : did it 
come from lona? — Arguments for and against. — Popular Tn^ 
ditions and their yalue. — Ornamentation of the Cross. — ]!iaocaU 
loch at fault. — Demons and Angels. — Pen and Pencil Beoords. — 
The Town House. 

Scene. — Fre^nmCs Hotel, CampheUon : fird-floor Mmg-Toom: 
Author and Friend seated near a table on which are hocks. 

Friend. — The old Scottiah capiCal, you say. Of 
course you mean Edinburgh ? 

Authoi\ — Of course I do not. 

Friend. — Scone, then^ or perhaps Dunfermline ? 

Author. — Don't know such modem places. 

Friend. — Forteviot> then, in Perthshire? 

Author. — Nothing of the kind, my dear sir, though 
you are certainly coming nearer the mark ; but Forte- 
viot was not a capital imtil the ninth century — three 
hundred years after this spot ; and Dun-Edin was not 
heard of when this town was the seat of monarchy. 

Fnend. — But this town is Campbelton, in Cantire, 
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at whose harbour we landed yesterday afternoon from 
the Greenock steamer. 

Author. — Certainly, my dear friend, and this Camp- 
belton was a capital city long before the present metro- 
polis of Scotland had even swelled into the dimensions 
of a little village. 

FriencL — ^You surprise me. 

Author. — I don't wonder at it. To tell you the 
truth, it has surprised me also to discover the fact. I 
fear that I must have got shaky in my Scottish history, 
or else it was imperfectly taught me, and bumped each 
year by Greece and Bome, until the Classical Boat had 
got to the head of the river, and the British Boat was 
nowhere. But, here are some very instructive volumes 
that have greatly enlightened my ignorance. This is 
Dr. Smith's ** Historical Account of Campbelton," which 
exhausts the subject. 

Friend. — And its reader, I should imagine. It looks 
terribly dry. 

Author. — Not to those who are thirsting for informa- 
tion, and this is William Smith's ** Campbelton and its 
Neighbourhood." And this — 

Friemd. — Oh, spare me I those Smiths are to be 
foimd everywhere, doing everything. Can you not 
present them with the prefix of Mac, wherewith to 
improve their appearance, and make them more con- 
genial to these Highland sights and sounds I But put 
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away those terrible folios^ my dear Author^ and tell tn6 
a few of the most important fact8> if they are interest** 
ing and worth the telling. Boil down those dreary 
looking volumes, and extract their essence; and be 
brief in serving up the banquet. 

Author.— Willingly I though as Horace said, and as 
Thomas Warton wittingly quoited when he snufifed out 
the candle — " I trust that while I endeavour to be 
brief, I may not become obscure." 

Friend. — It is certainly, in many matters, no easy 
thing to be brief; conciseness and clearness can only be 
obtained at the expense of thought and labour ; and I 
don't wonder at Cicero apologising for writing a long 
letter, on the plea that he had not time to write a short 
one. And now, my dear sir, perge ! 

-4u<Aor.-^When, early in the seventh century, that 
fortress rock that had been known as Cdatrum Pud* 
larum received its Anglo-Saxon name of Edwins-burgh^ 
which was the nucleus for a thriving village that was 
afterwards to grow into the great metropolis of Edin- 
burgh, this town of Campbelton, or Dalruadhain, as it 
was then called, had, for more than a century, been the 
capital or seat of the original Scottish monarchy, and 
had received within its boundaries the first preachers of 
Christianity in the western Highlands. The earliest 
mention that we have of this district, is by Ptolemy, 
who distinguishes it, together with the islands of Islay 
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and Jura, by tibe name of Epidittm; "probably," Dn 
Smith remarks, " from a similar Celtic word signifying 
the Isle of the Picts." ♦ This might refer to that por- 
tion of Cantire from this place to Mull, which was onc^ 
island — or, to the whole of the peninsula of Cantire, 
which was commonly reckoned as an island, and was es-^ 
tablished as such in the year 1093, when the sovereignty 
of the isles was granted by Donald Bain, king of 
Scotland, to Magnus the Barefooted, king of Norway, 
who had his barge drawn under sail over the isthmus of 
Tarbert, and in this way brought Cantire under the 
compass of the grant, and fully established it as one of 
the islands of the Lords of the Isles. The chief inha- 
bitants of " the Isle of the Picts," of course, were Picts 
until about the year 210 A.D., when the natives of 
the Mull of Cantire were driven to Ireland. But 
before the third century had expired, Cairbre Buadh, or 
** red-haired Cairbar," the son of Conan the second 
king of Ireland, crossed over from Ireland, at the head 
of a colony of the ancient Celtic inhabitants, and landing 
upon the Mull, effected a settlement in that southern 
portion of the Pictish dominions, from which they had 
formerly been expelled. In this contest, Oscar, the son 
of Ossian was slain. About the middle of the fifth 

* Ebydf howerer, was the old BritiBh word for " a peniDsula/* The 
Epidii formed one of the twenty-one tribes among whom Scotland was 
originally divided by Agricola. 
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century^ the Scots were again driven back to Ireland, 
where they remained till the year 603, when they made 
another descent on Cantire, headed by Lorn, Angiis^and 
Fergus^ the three sons of Ere, and made themselves 
masters of the Peninsula, dividing the comitry between 
them.* Lorn took that northern point of Argyleshire 
that still retains his name. Islay fell to the share of 
Angus, who died soon after. Fergus who had landed at 
Dunaverty, took possession of Cantire; and on his 
brother Lom's death, added his territory to his own, 
and so became sole monarch of the Scots, and has ever 
since stood at the head of the Scottish kings.! From 

* '* All the Gkielic traditions now current in the isles, point at an 
Irish migration which took place in the year of grace once upon a tme^ 
and the word Righdeire occurs continually, where it seems to mean a 
•mall king, and a king of Erin. Even the word Albanach, now used 
for Scotchman, means Wanderer." — CampbelTa Popular Tales of the 
West HiffhliindSf toL ii p. 36. 

t Father Innes having written a '* Critical Essay on the Picts and 
Scots," in which he sets forth that the Scots probably did not come 
into Britain until after the time of Christ, and had not a king before 
the fifth or sixth century after Christ, was answered by a yalorous 
Scottish gentleman (supposed to be a Mr. Waddel ; see " Scotia Bedi- 
Tiva," ToL L p. 256), who, in a pamphlet published 1733, entitled, 
"Bemarks on Mr. Innes's Critical Essays," &c., proves satisfactorily 
(to himself) that "the Scots began to reign 452 years before the In- 
carnation, and 245 years three montha before the Piots." This litda 
touch of correctness about the three months is a master stroke. In 
speaking of the time of Alexander the Third (1249—1285), Mr. Cham- 
bers says, "When Fergus iuTaded the country in 503, he bron^t 
with him a flat black stone like a cushion, which had been, eren Ibr 
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Cairbre Boadh^ Caatire and the adjacent lands received 
the name of Dal->raaedh, or ** the portion of Ruadh ; *' the 
ScotB were called Dalraadhini; their kingdom, the 
Balmadhinian kingdom; and their capital or seat of 
government, Dalruadhain, now called Gampbelton.* 
King Fergus had a sister named Erca, who married a 
son of Conan, king of Ireland, to whom she bore 
Felim, who was the father of St. Columba. He is 

ages befora hii time, a kind of £unilj palladiam. A destiny waa at- 
tached to it, according to tradition, that whereyer it should be placed, 
ttkere should the race of Scots be predominant Perhaps the sacred 
object had been carried with the tribe through Ireland, and might be 
sftenrarda committed to the change of Fergus, aa a means of procuring 
aucoess to his expedition. On this the Scottish kings had always been 
placed at their coronation. Another Celtic ceremonial was gone 
through on sudi occasions. A Highland senachy, or herald, appeared 
before the new king, and recited his genealogy back to the time of 
Fergus, by way of showing his right to the throne." — History of 
Scotiandf roL i p. 14. There were at lona sacred black stones for a 
like purpose. 

* ** The Frith of Clyde is uniyersally allowed to hare been the boun- 
dary which separated the Dalriads from the Strathdyde Britons, and 
consequently it follows that Dalriada, or the teiritory of the Scots in 
Britain, must have been confined to South Argyll^ or that part of the 
eounty lying to the south of Linne Loch ; and the Scots appear to hare 
maintained their possession of a territory so inconsiderable in com- 
parison with that of the Picts, partly by the strong natural boundaries 
and impervious nature of the country itself, and partly by the dose 
eonnecti(m whidi they at all times preserved with the Irish." (Skene's 
"Highlanders of Scotland," toL i. p. 33.) The same author also says 
of the three Dalriad tribes of Lorn, Cowall, and Kintyre, " that of 
Kintyre attained to so great power as erentually to obtain the supreme 
authority oyer all Sootland." (VoL ii. p. 9.) 
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believed to have been bom in the year 521^ or 523^ 
though a rather later date is sometimes assigned. His 
life is so clouded with monkish legends, that, in most 
instances, its facts can only be a matter of speculation ; 
nor can we tell anything more of his visit to Cantire 
than we learnt when we paid our visit to Kilcolmkill 
yesterday. It is very evident that he preached the 
Grospel here before proceeding to lona, and also that 
St. Kiaran, " the Apostle of Cantire," was his prede- 
cessor in the work, and thus this old Scottish capital 
received within its boundaries the earliest preachers of 
Christianity in the Highlands. For nearly three cen- 
turies and a half, the ancient Campbelton continued to 
be the seat of government, and the capital of the 
Scottish kingdom, until 843, when Kenneth the Second^ 
king of the Scots, having finally subdued the Picts, 
merged into one the two kingdoms and races of the 
Picts and Scots, and transferred the seat of government 
from Dalruadbain to Fortren (Forteviot), in Perthshire. 
Such, briefly, is the ancient history of this place in its 
palmy days, when it was the capital of the Scottish 
kingdom ; and there is no spot throughout the length 
and breadth of Scotland, which has a higher or nobler 
history than this town at its very Land's-end ; but be- 
cause it lies out of every one's way, few care to 
visit it. 
Friend* — Certainly, it must be confessed, that how- 
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ever interestmg Campbelton may be, it is not a very ac- 
cessible place. It is a terrible voyage to us gentlemen 
of England who live at home in ease. Just four times as 
long as the passage firom Dover to Calais, even if you 
abbreviate this voyage as we did yesterday, by taking 
the rail to Greenock, and thereby getting two hours less 
of the steamer's company. A voyage equal to four 
times across the channel I and the worst of it is, that 
when we are here, we have got to get back again I 

Author. — I will take you back by a shorter route. 
We will post up to Tarbert, and then get from thence to 
Greenock through the Kyles of Bute. By that way, 
the voyage will only be three hours and a half — if the 
weather is propitious. 

Friend. — Only — and if! I groan within me I 

OTOTTOTOli 

Author. — If you dare not trust yourself to so long 
an acquaintance with salt-water, and wish to get back to 
England on dry land, you will have to go round Bobin 
Hood's bam with a vengeance, though you will be com- 
pensated by lovely scenery. In the first place, you 
would have to post seventy-three miles from here to 
Inverary, unless you stopped short at Ardrishaig to see 
the Crinan Canal, and then crossed Loch Fyne by the 
Otter Ferry. You might do worse than this ; and if 
you should stop at Ardrishaig, which is a very pretty 
spot) and well worth seeing, I woidd counsel you to 
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put ap at Mrs. Johnson's Hotel, where you will have 
nothing to put up vdikf but will meet witli all the 
comfort, cleanliness, and attention that you can poesibly 
desire. If you go on to Inverary, don't forget to look at 




the old croes. It is of the same age and character as 
that cross in the Main Street of Campbelton, which we 
can see from this window; but it is smaller, though 
equally well preserved. Here is a sketch of it. It is 
singular that it should only be mentioned in one out 
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of these many books that cover this table. These Gxiide- 
book and Gtizetteers and Beauties of Scotland do not 
speak of it : they only tell us of the monument to the 
luckless Campbells. Old Pennant is silent concerning 
it» although it was an antiquity quite in his way, and he 
has given us plates of less perfect crosses in Oransay 
and Islay. Here is another book — Mawman's ^^ Excur- 
sions to the Highlands/* published in 1805, and illus- 
trated by the magical pencil of Turner, which, in tact, 
gives the book its only value, an4 lends an interest to 
a very dull narrative. Here is the great landscape- 
painter's view of Inverary ; but neither in it, or in the 
accompanying letter-press can we catch a glimpse of the 
old cross. Here is Miss Sinclair's pleasant and gossip- 
ping description of Inverary, and Lord Teignmouth's 
soberer version, and Maxwell's forced vivacity ; but not 
a word about this cross : and the only mention of it that 
I can find, is in ^^ Smith's Statistical Account of the 
Parish of Inverary."* 

Friend. — What 1 Smith again ? 

Author. — Yes, but a true Scotchman, the Eev. 
Colin Smith, who speaks thus of the Inverary Cross : — 
*' There is also a stone cross in the parish, which was 
probably brought &om lona, and which was for many 

* And in the *' Old Church Architecture of Scotland," which has 
been published after these pages had gone to press. See Appendix, 
** Eccleriology of Cantire," where the Campbelton Croes is also described 
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years the town cross of Inverary. It was removed 
when the old town was knocked down, and lay long 
neglected, but it is restored now to its former office, 
and stands at the end of the principal street. On one 
of its narrow sides there is an inscription in Lombardic 
character as follows : * Hsec est crux nobilium virorum 
videlicet Dondcani M'EugyllichOmghnan Patrici filii 
ejus et Maelmore filii Patrici qui hanc crucem fieri 
faciebat.' '^ I said that this was the only mention of the 
cross that I could find. But I should rather have said^ 
the only detailed mention : for the Eev. Daniel Kelly, 
in speaking of St. Columba's supposed visit to that spot 
now called Kilcolmkill, on the Mull of Cantire, says, 
" Here is the pedestal of a large stone cross, no doubt 
dedicated to the memory of the saint, but which has 
been removed from its proper place, and now liei 
neglected at Inverary." Mr. Kelly does not assign any 
reason for coupling together the Kilcolmkill pedestal, 
and the Inverary shaft, nor does he attempt to show 
why the shaft should have been removed from one 
extremity of Argyleshire to the other. But at any 
rate, we may accept his statement as an additional 
evidence to the popular belief that these crosses 
whether brought from lona or not, had been dedicated 
to St. Columba. And if this Inverary Cross does 
really belong to Cantire, then is our consideration of 
it scarcely to be called a digression. But at any rat-e. 
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from its age and character, if not from its histoiy, it 
ma; be taken in illustration of the Campbelton Croes ; 
to which let ue now proceed. But first, let me direct 
your attention to ttii" second edition of Constable's 




Gazetteer, which particularly prides itself on " the ac- 
curacy of its statements," and on giving " a description 
of every remain of antiquity." This is its accurate 
statement and description of the Campbelton Cross, one 
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of the finest and best preserved crosses in Scotland, and 
which from its position in the centre of the Main Street^ 
could not have been unobserved by any visitor. ** There 
are no antiquities of any note, as might have been ex- 
pected in the site of the most ancient capital of the 
Scottish kingdom.'* Now, come with me, and see if 
this Cross of Gampbelton can be considered as an anti- 
quity of any note.* 

[TiWy ffo down and intped the crois.'] 

Author. — The Gross, as you may perceive, my dear 
Sir, is carved out of hard blue granite, and is well placed 
in the centre of this wide street, raised upon a modem 
pedestal nearly seven feet high, composed of six tiers, 
ranged in an irregular octagon, as steps to the cross — 
the lowest tier being double the height of the other 
five. The cross, itself, is ten feet ten inches in height, 
and its thickness not more than four inches. The width 
of its shaft at the base is eighteen inches, which width 
gradually diminishes to twelve inches at the upper 
portion of the cross. The width across the arms is 
three feet three. The cross, therefore, lifts its head 
between seventeen and eighteen feet above the roadway. 
Its basement conceals a spring of water ; would that it 
also could conceal this homely-looking pump, which is 

* ForsTth, in his fiye-Tolume book, " The Beauties of Scotland," in 
which all the antiquities of the country are said to be fully described, 
does not mention the Gampbelton and Inrenuy crosses. 
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the ugly means of conveying the limpid stream to the 
recipients of its bounty. But let us close our eyes to 
this repulsive feet, which, in these days of pretty drink- 
ing fountains, the Provost and his Baillies and muni- 
cipal government might very readily convert into an 
el^ant adjunct that should please the eye and har- 
monise with the chief portion of the structure; and 
let us, in this fountain of pure water gushing forth from 
the foot of the Cross, see an emblem of better things, 
and read a lesson significant of those higher and purer 
blessings that flow to us from the Cross of Christ This 
fountain adds to the teaching of the Cross ; and the 
msin end, in thus setting up the symbol of our re- 
demption in the market-place and public thoroughfare, 
was to make it a silent preacher to remind them of that 
leaven wherewith the whole lump of the every-day 
business of their common life should be leavened. How 
many years do you suppose it has preached this lesson ? 

FriencL — Judging from the freshness of its sculp- 
ture, I should .have said that it was but a preacher of 
yesterday ; but despite its good preservation and sharply- 
cut ornaments, there is enough about it to tell me that 
it must be of some antiquity. Is the date of its erection 
known? 

Author. — No 1 We have only tradition to help us 
to a solution ; and even popular tradition varies in its 
accounts. From the character of its Lombardic in- 

VOL. I. L 
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scription, and from the nature of the ornamentation, I 
think we might assign its date to the end of the four- 
teenth, or the commencement of the fifteenth oentuiy. 
The most generally received tradition is, that it was 
brought to this spot from lona.* This was Pennant's 
idea, when he visited the town in 1770, and he says, 
that it concurred with the tradition of the place-f 
Gordon, in his *^ Itinerarium Septentrionale," had men- 
tioned it as a Danish obelisk ; but he had never seen 
the Cross, nor did he venture to describe it. Dr. Smith 
of Campbelton, and his namesake, William Smith, with 
the author of the ^* Statistical Accoimt of the Parish of 
Campbelton," all incline to the idea that it was brought 
from lona, and that such had been the popular tradi- 
tion for ages. If this tradition is correct, its transpor- 
tation must have taken place previous to 1560, in which 
year, by the decree of the Synod of Argyle, the three 
hundred and sixty crosses that made lona one great ceme- 
tery of crosses, were thrown down and cast into the sea. 
I say, " must have taken place previcma to " that bar- 
barian act of the Convention of Estates, which dispersed 

* Lord Teignmouth is the only author who gives a different Tersion, 
though some of the " Grasetteers " have adopted his description. He 
says : " The main street of Campbelton is adorned by a beautiful croas 
brought from Oransay; small human figures, foliage, and a Saxon 
inscription are engraven on it, specifying the individuals by whom it 
was erected." (Vol. ii. p. 377.) 

t Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 196. 
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all the treasures of knowledge in lona, besides destroy- 
ing its " monuments of idolatrie," as such crosses as this 
were called. But, according to another tradition, when 
those three hundred and sixty crosses, save three, were 
thrown down, only a portion were cast into the sea, and 
others were carried oflF, and may be seen as grave-stones 
in the churchyards of Mull, and the surrounding islands. 
But who would carry them oflF? certainly not the icono- 
clastic mob, mad drunk with their pseudo-religious 
zeal. And I do not suppose that those about the 
monastery would be enabled to save them from their 
overthrow into the sea, by transporting them at such a 
time of danger and difficulty, to Campbelton, or In- 
verary, or Mull. Their transportation was no easy 
matter* Indeed, one of the wonders connected with 
these "lona crosses" is how such monoliths of the 
hardest whinstone, of such weight and dimensions, could 
be quarried, and brought over from the mainland, with 
the means and appliances that then existed. They must 
not only have taxed the powers of first-rate artiste and 
sculptors, but of engineers also.* But although these 
traditions vary, with regard to the date of transporta- 
tion, they agree in the main point, — that this cross 
came from lona. On the other hand, they who scoff at 
popular tradition, and scout the idea that this, or any 

* The sienite or red granite, and the grey freestone for the cathedral 
of lona, were quarried in Mnll. 
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other of the so-called "lona crosses,'' were actually 
transported from lona, base their supposition on the 
improbability of the crosses having been removed from 
the places where they were once set up, and being made 
to do duty for various persons in various places of the 
Western Highlands and Islands. To which objection, I 
think it might be argued, that, although these crosses 
may never have been set up in lona, yet that they 
may have been carved there, by a school of monastic 
sculptors, whose oflSce it might have been to supply 
these sacred symbols to the diflFerent applicants in 
diflferent places. This would accoimt for the uniformity 
of the type ; and the diflSculty of transportation (far 
more difficult on the land than the water) would be a 
sufficient reason why these " lona crosses " should be 
confined to Argyle and the Isles. With regard to this 
particular Campbelton Cross, they who deride the idea 
of its having been brought from lona, point to the two 
names in the inscription — '• Kyregan, and Kilcoman, — 
and pretend to see in them a resemblance to, and 
possibly an identity with, Kilkerran close to Camp- 
belton, and Kilcoivin, which was formerly a portion of 
the present parish of Campbelton. But this idea is 
more ingenious than probable; although to give it 
greater strength, it is asserted that this cross formerly 
stood upon a stone, plainly marked with a socket^ and 
evidently the old pedestal of a cross — which stands 
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upon an artificial knoll outside the wall of the burial- 
ground at Kilkerran. But besides the fact that Zona 
was a place that was esteemed to be of peculiar sanctity, 
there was an additional reason in the people of this 
place having a memorial of St. Columba, on account of 
the intimacy that existed between him and St. Kiaran, 
the Apostle of Cantire^ whose abode was in a cave not 
far hence, which we will presently go and see. In fact, 
as we have already seen, St. Columba, before he pro- 
ceeded to lona, visited Cantire, and landed at that spot 
on the Mull, which after him was called Kilcolmkill, 
where he is said to have preached the Gospel and 
founded a church, and where there is a pedestal of a 
cross, which is believed to have been dedicated to his 
memory. But whether the Kilcolmkill and Campbelton 
Crosses were originally set up in Cantire, or were trans- 
ported from Zona — however that may be — we know 
that relics such as this were thought worthy of carriage 
from a far greater distance than lona; and I confess, 
that, despite the sneers of some writers regarding the 
" lona crosses," I am inclined to pin my faith to the 
popular tradition, and ascribe the origin of this cross to 
St. Columba's isle. There, as I imagine, was a school 
of sculptors, who designed and executed these elabo- 
rately-ornamented monoliths, which will account for 
their prevailing type, and for their frequency through- 
out Argyle and the Isles. 

L 3 
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Friend. — I also incline to belie%e in popular tra- 
dition. It is generally based upon fietct, even where 
the superstructure is erroneous. I love to put a plea- 
surable faith in romantic lore ; and it pains me when 
any of my old friends in whom I have believed and 
delighted^ are exposed as liars and swindlers. I even 
strive to continue my faith in them^ long after their 
deceptions have been incontrovertibly pointed out ; and 
I fancy that I am not altogether singular in this re- 
spect. I think I have heard something about Populus 
vult decipi. I still believe in William Tell, and can 
swallow his orange, and think his achievement no tale 
of a long-bow. What is it, indeed, compared with the 
doings of an Armstrong rifle in the hands of one of our 
volunteers ? I still like to credit the story (story, in- 
deed I) that the mother of the future Edward the 
Second, was ** cabin'd, cribb'd, confined," in that little 
servitor's waiting-room in the Eagle Tower of Caernar- 
von Castle, although modern research has so terribly 
disturbed oral tradition, and has incontestibly proved 
from public records that the chamber pointed out as 
the birth-place of the first Prince of Wales was not 
built until Edward of Caernarvon was thirty-three years 
of age. Then there is that other Prince of Wales who 
struck Judge Gascoigne upon the bench. I don't like 
to be made to believe in this new historical discovery, 
that shows us that one of Henry's first acts when he 
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came to the throne was to send that faithful judge to 
the Tower. And there is also that Black Prince of 
Wales, with his ostrich-plume cognisance, which Cam- 
den had taught us was taken from the blind King of 
Bohemia, the prisoner of Cressy, and which we are 
now told was never at any time the badge of that mo- 
narch, but was the cognisance of Philippa of Hainault, 

and 

Autlcor. — But we are straying oflF into records of the 
Princes of Wales, instead of examining this cross. Not 
but what we could show a connection between this cross 
and the present Prince of Wales. For, was not this 
cross the chief ornament of the capital of the Lords of 
the Isles, and is not our Queen's eldest son the present 
Lord of the Isles, and the virtual owner and guardian 
of this beautiful specimen of antiquity? See, how 
fresh is its carving. It seems as though it had but 
lately left the sculptor's hands. Its ornamentation, as 
you perceive, is of a character precisely similar to that 
of the Inverary Cross. Here is the same foliage worked 
into the same conventional pattern, elaborately twisting 
and twining, but the pattern reproduced at equal dis- 
tances. Indeed, the back of the cross, as you see, is 
entirely taken up with this pattern, with but little va- 
riation in its treatment ; and exquisitely delicate and 
beautiful it is. But in the front (or eastern face) of 
the cross, we see that this pattern only fills up the 
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lower part of the shaft of the croes, and that two sni- 
malB, GonveDtioiially treated, rear themselres up agiunst 
^ther side of the twisted steni of the foliage. Similar 
animals, similarly treated, are seen in the Inverary 
Cross. Ahove the foliage pattern, is a tablet closely 
covered by Hnea of letters, which if we would wish to 
read, we must mount the steps of the cross for that 




purpose. Here is the Lombordic inscription faithfully 
copied — the pencil having been asaiated not only by 
the aid of photography, but also by " a rubbing," A 
few of the letters are well-nigh illegible, and it is cu- 
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ciouB that the irkficription has suffered more wear and 
tear than an; other portion of the carved woik. 

Pennant appears to hare been the first who published 
an account of this inscription. His reading of it (which 




appears to err in more than one letter) is thus given, and 
faithfully copied by all after-writers on the subject : — 
" Hffic : est ; crux Domini : Yvari : M : K : Eachyma : 
quondam: Rectoris: de Kyregan: et; Domini: Andre: 
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nati: ejus: Bectoris de Kil-coman: qui banc crucem 
fieri faciebat." Wbicb bas been tbus translated.* "Tbis 
is tbe Gross of Mr. Ivar^ M. K. Eacbran, once Rector of 
Kyregan, and Master Andrew, bis son. Rector of Kil- 
coman, wbo erected tbis Cross." Tbe few accounts tbat 
bave been printed of tbis cross, are excessively meagre, 
and give little besides tbis inscription ; its ornamentation 
being very vaguely described. ** It is a very bandsome 
pillar of granite, ricbly ornamented witb sculptured 
foliage," says Smitb and tbe autbor of tbe "Statis- 
tical Account." "A very beautiful and perfect stone 
cross," says Maccullocb, *^ tbe sculptures are as fresb as 
if but just executed, and consist of various foliages 
and Rimic knots, designed and wrougbt witb great taste, 
togetber witb some emblematical figures of demons and 
angels, to wbicb tbe same praise cannot be assigned. ' 
Now, witb all due deference to so great an autbority, 
tbis latter part of bis description is sbeer nonsense, and 
no true description at all, conveying to tbe reader, wbo 
bas not, like you, my dear Sir, an opportunity of seeing 
tbe original, a very erroneous idea of its ornamenta- 
tion f; for, doubtless, tbe impression on tbe reader's 



* By the author of " The Statistical Account of Campbelton.*' Other 
translators make the M.K. to stand for the Scotch prefix "Mac." 

t This mistake of Macculloch's passes unnoticed in the "Critical 
Examination of Macculloch's Highlands," mentioned in a note at 
p. 6 ; nor, indeed, is Cantire mentioned in that book. 
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mind would be^ that emblematical — and why ^' emble^ 
matical'' I should like to know? — figures of ugly de- 
mons and angels were sprawling about among tasteful 
foliage and Runic knots. Where, by the way, are the 
Bunic knots ? Does Macculloch mean that this grace- 
fid arabesque, of evidently a much later date than the 
old Danish times, is compared of Kunic knots, or 
'^ Danish tangles," as they are commonly called in these 
parts ? And now look at his demons and angels. At 
the summit of the cross, among the ornamental foliage, 
you will perceive four figures, or rather five, for there 
is a smaller figure on the left hand arm of the cross ; 
but the other four figures are larger and more important, 
and are arranged in two rows, one falling in each seg- 
ment of the circle that occupies the greater portion of 
the arms of the cross. At a glance you will see, that 
if the sculptor intended these figures to represent de- 
mons, they must have been eminently respectable 
demons, and are standing in their several places, as 
calm and passionless as any saints. But, seriously, how 
could Macculloch give such an inaccurate description, 
which, of coiurse, has since been copied by compilers of 
gazetteers, and the like. Not that I can pretend to say 
for whom the figures are meant, except that they are 
plainly Tiot intended either for angels or demons. Per- 
haps these four might do duty for the Evangelists, or 
they may be tutelary saints, or even clerical portraits of 
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contemporary individuals. You will perceive that they 
are similarly clothed in long garments, though slightly 
varied as to attitudes. Beneath them, the upper por- 
tion of the shaft of the cross is divided into two parts, 
sculptured in the form of niches. On the Inverary 
Cross there is one niche, similar in character to these. 
The upper niche on this cross, as you see, is curiously 
treated in its foliated ornamentation, while in the lower 
niche, on the right-hand side, is figured a sacramental 
cup and a book. 

Friend. — It is certainly a very beautiful monument 
of antiquity, and in very wonderful preservation. It is 
singular that it has been so little noticed by the pen. 
Perhaps the pencil has atoned for this. 

Author. — No ; this cross has never yet been properly 
represented. Considerable research and inquiry on this 
subject justify me, I believe, in saying, that only two 
illustrations of it have yet appeared. One of these is an 
engraved note-paper heading, representing Main Street, 
Campbelton, wherein, of course, the cross is shown 
standing in the centre of the street. This engraving, 
however, is on too small a scale to attempt anything 
like an indication of the details of the cross ; but it is 
merely a reduced copy of Stewart's lithograph given in 
Smith's " Views of Campbelton," published twenty-seven 
years ago; and the lithographer has only given a 
general idea of the cross, without troubling himself with 
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the complicated details. In the vignette to Smith's 
** YiewB^'* the artist has again shown the cross, and on a 
larger scale than in the view of Main Street ; but he 
has misrepresented its dimensions, and has not only 
abstained from attempting to copy the ornamentation. 




but has erroneously indicated its leading characteristics. 
The cross is also shown on a very minute scale, of 
course, surmounting the badge of " the Kintyre Club," 
a benevolent society connected with the district^ but 
having ita head-quarters and its annual meetings at 
Grlasgow. Beside these, I believe there has been no 
other representation of this interesting antiquity.* 
Neither this nor the Inverary Cross, are represented in 
the splendid work of the Spalding Club, whose speci- 
mens (nearly one hundred and fifty in number) are 
selected chiefly from the Eastern coast f 

* The editor of "The Gentleman's Magazine" ia of the same 
opinion, 
t Sculptured Stones of Scotland, 1856. 
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Friend. — The cross^ as was usual^ is placed^ I per- 
ceive, where four arms of streets can diverge from it 

This Main Street is long, and wide, and with its good 
shops and houses presents quite an important appearance. 
There is Freeborn's Hotel at the comer of the street to 
the left ; and at the opposite comer of the other side of 
the street, what is that building with its octagonal tower 
and spire? 

Author.^ — That is the town-house. It contains a 
court-room, and gaols for criminals and debtors, and 
has improved in condition since the not-very-far-back 
date when the Commissioners on Mimicipal Corpora- 
tions in Scotland reported it to be " perhaps the worst 
gaol in Scotland, after the old gaol of Rothsay." The 
burgh of Campbelton, under the new Municipal Act, 
has seventeen or eighteen councillors. It was formerly 
governed by a provost, two bailies, a water-bailie, a 
dean of guild, treasurer, town-clerk, and twelve coun- 
cillors. Their head-quarters were there. Let us stroll 
down towards the quay, while I "discoorse ye," as 
Paddy says. 

\^Exetmt discoorsing."] 
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CHAP VIII. 

THE CHIEF TOWN OF THE LORDS OF THE ISLES. 

Campbelton Law. — A good Confession. — The joint Farmers and the 
'cute Chamberlain. — Law is Justice for once. — A royal Burgh. — 
Andrew Fairsenrice's Opinion. — The modem Town. — Its Trade 
and Distilleries. — Whiskey. — The Busses. — Fisheries. — Scenery 
of the Harbour. — Lime Craigs. — The Dowager Duchess. — Her 
Craft — • She is outwitted by a Servant — The Trench Battery. — 
Castlehill Church. — Macdonald*s Castle. — The Lords of the Isles. 
— James the Fifth's Visit —Coll Kittoch, "the Left-handed." — 
A Relief Church. — The Descendants of the Covenanters. — Cannie 
Scots. — Malcolm's Advice. — Scotch Wit. — The Campbelton 
Grade. 

Scene. — Mam Sired, CampbeUon : Author and Friend strcUing 

Unottrds the Quay, 

Author. — Now for my legend touching the town- 
house of Campbelton. Once upon a time two Cantire 
farmers fell out^ and resolved to settle their dispute by 
law. So they went to the sheriflF of Campbelton to 
state their case : and he inquired what was the nature 
of their dispute. Then said one farmer^ '^ He was hasty, 
and I was a briar I that is the foundation of the whole 
matter." Said the sheriff^ '< Then I will soon end this 
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case. Go borne together^ drink one glass of whiskey 
each^ and shake hands ; and I declare the law to be 
settled." They did as the sheriff advised^ and were 
good friends ever after. 

Friend. — They must have been sensible people in 
those days — Solons and not solans. '^ He was hasty, 
and I was a briar," was a good confession. 

Author. — Hear yet another tale connected with 
Campbelton law. There were two farmers that worked 
a joint farm. The one had a large family of young 
children who could not help him ; the family of the 
other was grown up, and could assist in farm labour, so 
that his portion of the farm was better tended than 
that of his poorer companion. The lease being out^ 
the man in good circumstances, who was a hard and 
covetous man, wished the new lease to be made out en- 
tirely for him, and that the poor man should be ejected. 
So he came to Campbelton, and told the chamberlain 
that he wished to take the other man's part of the farm, 
as he was better able to work it. Now the chamberlain 
was 'cute, and perfectly understood the whole case ; so 
he replied, " If you are desirous to take the other por- 
tion of the farm, and to work it, you shall have it ; and 
I will see that the lease is made out accordingly." So 
the man returned home with great joy, and told his 
poorer neighbour that he and his family must now turn 
out, for that he had taken the whole farm on a new 
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lease. Thereupon the poor man, in great dejection, 
came to Campbelton, to lay before the chamberlain his 
sad case. **It is very true," said the chamberlain, 
" that I have let your part of the farm to your neigh- 
bour, and the new lease is made out accordingly. But 
I said nothing to him about his own portion of the 
farm, which I have reserved for you, and here is the lease 
that will confirm it to you." And thus was the poor 
man installed in the covetous man's place; and the 
Campbelton chamberlain was commended for the Scotch 
shrewdness shown in his decision. 

Fnend, — " A second Daniel come to judgment 1 " 
Author, — And now let me presume that you are 
sufficiently interested in Campbelton, to wish to know 
something more of its history. As we stand here upon 
the quay, we see how the town encircles the head 
of the bay. From this circumstance, when the Dal- 
ruadhinian times had passed away, it was called Ceann 
Loch, "the head," or **end of the Loch,'' and the 
Graelic-speaking people still call it by this name. It 
was also called Ceann Loch chille Chiaran, or " the 
Head of the Loch of Kilkerran.'' Soon after the Re- 
formation, the four parishes of Kilkerran, Kilmichael, 
Kilkivan*, and Kilchousland, were united under the 

* Probably by an error of the presfl, Kilkerran is again given 
(instead of EilluTan) in the "Statistical Account of Campbelton'' 
(p. 463). 

TOL. I. H 
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title of Loch-head. But in 1700 the town finally 
changed its name into Campbelton, out of compliment 
to the Duke of Argyle, who was (and whose successor 
is) the chief landowner, Campbelton is one of the 
three royal burghs (the other two being Inverlochy 
and Stornoway) that were created by James VI. for 
the civilisation of ** the stem Scottish Hielands." The 
statute 15 James VL c. 267, ordains " for the better 
entertaining and continuing of civility and policy within 
the Hielandes and lies," " that there be erected and 
builded within the bounds thereof, three burghes and 
burrowe-towns in the maist convenient and commo- 
dious partes meet for the same ; to wit, ane in Kintyre, 
another in Lochaber, and the third in the Lewis;" 
and gives as reasons for the erection, that Inverary, 
distant about sixty miles, was then the only royal 
burgh in Argyleshire ; that the burgh of Campbelton 
was a very fit and convenient place to be erected into 
a royal burgh ; and that the Earl of Argyle, to whom 
the same belonged in fee, was anxious for the erection. 
The charter for raising the old burgh or barony of 
Loch-head to the dignity and privileges of the royal 
burgh of Campbelton was granted by William IIL 
April 19th, 1700. The town, however, had been 
known by its present name for some years, by the 
act of the people themselves, out of respect for the 
family of Argyle. From the Justiciary books of Argyle- 
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shire and the Isles, it appears that a Circuit Court of 
Justiciary was held at Campbelton in August, 1680. 
This is the earliest period that the modern name has 
been found in writing ; and the first time thereafter 
that the Presbytery of Cantire met, it was at Camp- 
belton, on the 9th of November, 1687. Previous to 
this there had been no entry in the record for twenty- 
seven years. The last previous entry is dated March 6, 
1660, and the town is then called Loch-head. By the 
59th Act of the sixth Parliament of James IV. in 1503, 
the "Loch-head of Kilkerran " was declared to be the 
seat of justice for the South Isles. 

Friends — These royal burghs were, in the eyes of 
Andrew Fairservice, one of Scotland's boasts. ** Sae 
mony ro3ral boroughs," he said, " yoked on end to end, 
like ropes of ingans, with their hie-streets, and their 
booths nae doubt, and their krsemes, and houses of 
stane, and lime, and forestairs." 

Autltor, — In this respect Campbelton sustains that 
flavour of royalty with wliich she was filled when she 
was Dalruadh, the capital of the old Scottish mo- 
narchy. The ancient places of the town that are still 
identified by their modem names, are Fisher's Point, 
Parliament Close, Dalaruan, and Dalintober. There is 
the suburb of Dalintober, over against us, on the op- 
posite side of the harbour, with its little quay, and the 
houses of the fishermen, and their rusty-looking nets 
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hung out on large poles. This old quay of Gamp- 
belton is about to be widened some ten or twelve 
feet, a necessary improvement towards meeting the 
demands of the increasing commerce. The popu- 
lation of the town is between six and seven thousand ; 
of the burgh and parish, upwards of ten thousand. 
As to the public buildings and institutions, besides 
those we have already seen, there are eight places 
of worship — churches, chapels, and meeting-houses, 
with a Roman Catholic chapel, chiefly used by the 
Irish inhabitants; there are Sunday schools, and a 
ragged school, and a grammar school, and private 
schools. There are two banks, a custom-house, and an 
excise office ; there are reading-rooms, an Athenaeum, 
and a public library, and all the conveniences and com- 
forts of a good provincial town. Here is McEwing's, 
the chief bookseller and printer. He publishes a news- 
paper, called ** The Argyleshire Herald," which has a 
large circulation, and is very well edited. Let us go 
into his shop and possess ourselves of a copy, and see 
how the world wags in Campbelton. So : let us run 
our eyes over the advertisements. Here is Neil Sin- 
clair, the seedsman and florist; Alexander McPhail, 
the painter and paperhanger ; Mrs. McCallum, the mil- 
liner, who intimates that she has returned from Glas- 
gow with the latest fashions; William Dickson, the 
wine-merchant; William Hunter, the jeweller and 
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watchmaker; and Hobert Simpson, with his concen- 
trated manures. Here, too, is the Campbelton Apothe- 
cary Hall, offering to prevent our sea-sickness with a 
dose of their Bicolotyne. Here, too, are the sales by 
auction, or ** Public Soup ; " the ** Cows and Queys, 
calved and to calve, and a few Quey Calves," at the 
farm of Mid Craigs; the Ayrshire bulls, and Milk 
Boynes, Chessets, &c., at the farm of Low Drumore ; 
the furniture, including " a large Napery chest " at 
Askomill Walk ; the Ayrshire cows, queys, and bulls, 
the " potale cart, churters," &c., and the ** prize bull, 
belonging to Mr. M'Conachy, Knockrioch," to be sold 
at Kilwhipnach ; the " paling stobs from Largie ; " the 
** excellent Tidy Cows, the property of Mr. Duncan 
MTarish ; " and the " Cargo of dissolved Bones, ar- 
rived per schooner Eobert," in the comer of which 
advertisement, you will perceive, in capital letters, the 
words " No Bosh ; " which shows that Eastern slang 
has penetrated into the Western Highlands. The word 
** that " appears to be expressively used. Among the 
"To Lets" is "That house," "That shop," "That 
business." And there have been lost, somewhere be- 
tween Westport and Ballachantee, ** Three white-faced 
Wedder Hoggs, double back bit far lug. Ewe, single 
back bit far lug." If we find these singular creatures, 
we are permitted to claim a reward from Mr. McKenzie 
of the Argyle Arms. So much for an analysis of the 
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advertising columns. As for the local news, we will 
study that hereafter. You see it is a thoroughly com- 
plete newspaper, with its weekly column of " Town-talk, 
by our London Correspondent," a gentleman who sees 
farther into a millstone than you can be aware of, and 
who will open the eyes of the West Highlanders to va- 
rious interesting circumstances of which they might 
otherwise have remained in ignorance. Here, for in- 
stance, he tells them, how their Lord of the Isles, the 
Prince of Wales, " takes hold of the cantle of the saddle 
when he jumps," plays the violin, has an excellent ap- 
petite, and likes a cigar ; " but that taste is not ap- 
proved of at Windsor." May the " Argyleshire Herald" 
and its London Correspondent continue to flourish I 
for a newspaper in any country district, — and a for- 
tiori, in a West Highland one, — is a mighty engine 
for good, and is frequently the only printed document 
that can gain a footing in a cottage. We may look 
then, on the " Argyleshire Herald " as a pioneer of pro- 
gress and civilisation ; and may sincerely and heartily 
wish it God-speed. 

Friend. — Now that we are in the street again, tell 
me about the trade of the town. 

Author, — Campbelton possesses tan-works, woollen 
manufactories, a salt manufactory, bleach-fields, and 
rope-walks ; but the chief trade of the place is now in 
whiskey. There are about thirty large distilleries, paying 
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not far from a hundred thousand a year in duty ; and 
probably there is not a vessel that leaves this harbour 
without its stock of whiskey on board. Glasgow is the 
principal market for it. In fact Campbelton has gra- 
dually drawn to itself the supply of Glasgow and other 
towns of the Clyde. Its vicinity to the principal 
barley lands of Cantire renders its situation far pre- 
ferable to that of Glasgow for the manufiEtcture ; and 
the easy and perpetual intercourse by steamboats has 
brought the market to its doors. The manufacture of 
spirits, and consequent trade, have influenced the 
import as well as the export ; and although barley and 
bear, which is an inferior kind of barley, have become 
the staple produce of Cantire, they are still insufficient 
for the supply of the distilleries.* 

Friend. — Bear with me while I recite a quotation 
anent bear, though you well know the lines : — 

" The rough bur-thistle, spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 
I tum'd the weeding-hook aside, 
An' spared the symbol dear." 

Author. — If Bums had abstained from the produce 

* See Lord Teignmouth*s "Scotland" (p. 379), where the subject 
is pursued at much length, and where statistical tables are given as to 
the distillation, consumption, illicit traffic, effects upon crime and 
social progress, &c. &c. During 1860 there has been a great falling 
off in the revenue from, duties on Highland whiskey. 
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of the bear, as well as from the thistle, it would have 
been the better for him. But to return to my muttons. 
The joint operation of the legal distilleries and of the 
excise has been the diminution of the illicit trade^ which 
is now almost extinct. Formerly malting was much 
carried on at Campbelton, and proved a principal 
source of encouragement to smuggling, as those who 
were engaged in the illicit traffic brought their grain to 
the regular establishments to be malted, and paid for it 
after the sale of their whiskey. Women had a large 
share in this traffic, and were notoriously continually 
drunken. The temptation to drink whiskey when every 
one manufactured it, was irresistible; but few could 
pay for the manufactured article. Lord Teignmouth, 
who inquired deeply into these particulars, comes to 
the conclusion, that, with the diminution, almost 
amounting to extinction, of illegal distillation in the 
Highlands and Islands, there was a corresponding de- 
crease of profligacy and crime. The return from Camp- 
belton of the comparative amount of duty on spirits 
distilled, and of convictions, places this conclusion in 
a striking light. The diminution of convictions, not- 
withstanding the enormous increase of legal distillation 
in the town, proves that its demoralising effects must 
not necessarily be sought where it is carried on, whilst 
its immediate influence in suppressing the illegal prac- 
tice is undoubtedly beneficial. The whiskey trade has 
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now supplanted the fisheries for which Caropbelton was 
once celebrated. Its harbour^ as the old Gazetteers tell 
us, was ** the rendezvous for the busses." 

Friend. — A sort of Elephant and Castle, or King's 
Cross. 

Author. — No ; these busses instead of plying on the 
land, plied on the deep. 

Friend. — Then (to interrupt you with a bad joke) 
those busses were light smacks. 

Author {with severity). — They were vessels from 
twenty to ninety tons burden, the best size being about 
eighty. You will see a full description of them in 
Pennant.* He tells us that a buss of eighty tons 
ought to take out ten lasts, or a hundred and twenty 
barrels of herrings at one guinea a barrel, in order 
to clear expenses. A vessel of that size ought to have 
eighteen men, three boats, and 20,000 square yards of 
nets. A bounty of thirty shillings per ton, which was 
finally increased to fifty shillings, was allowed for the 
encouragement of British adventurers, and was allowed 
to such as claimed it at the appointed rendezvous. 
Campbelton was formerly the harbour appointed for 
this purpose, and as many as 260 busses have been 
seen here at one time. Whole fleets of boats and 
busses were formerly built here, and sent from hence 
on this trade; and, in a single year, as many as 

* Hebrides, p. 319. 
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30,000 barrels have been exported. When the Go- 
vernment wished to encourage men to enter the navy, 
they withdrew the herring bounty, a circumstance 
which, while it for a time brought great loss to Camp- 
belton, gave hundreds of fine fellows to man our 
wooden walls. A great part of the capital formerly 
embarked in the herring fishery by the Campbelton 
merchants, was then invested in distilleries, and the 
fishery consequently declined ; but of late years it has 
considerably revived, and now that steamers can con- 
vey the fish fresh to Glasgow, the trade has greatly in- 
creased,* We shall, however, see more of the herring 
fishery when we get to Tarbert, on Loch Fyne. Cod 
and ling and other fish are also shipped from this port 
in great quantities. One of the articles of export is 
called draff; it is the refuse of the grain from the dis- 
tilleries, and is usually sold for pig-meal. 

Friend. — What an excellent harbour it is, and how 
beautiful is the view from it ! 

Author. — The bay, you perceive, comes in from 
the east, and on the western side of the town is low 
ground about three miles in width, extending to Mach- 
rihanish Bay, on the Atlantic shore. This plain is now 
cultivated, and traversed by a canal leading to a coal 
mine (at the village of Dalvaddy) that supplies the town 

* The report by the "Commissioners for the British Fisheries," 
gires the latest statistics concerning the Campbelton fisheries. 
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with fuel * ; but from the alluvial character of the soil, 
and from the general appearance of this tract of land, 
it is easy to perceive that it was once covered by the 
sea, and that this spot on which we are now standing, 
and from it all round to the Mull, was once an island, 
or at any rate was like the Isle of Davar, which we 
see yonder, and which is an island at high water. The 
hills that overhang the town on its north and south 
sides vary from 800 to 1000 feet high. The hill over 
against us is called Cnoc Scalapil. On this side, towards 
the island of Davar, are the Glenramskill hills, heathery 
and beloved of sportsmen. At their foot, near to the 
harbour, is the Glenramskill distillery. The hill of 
Bengullion, which, I am told, is about 1500 feet in 
height, is seen a little further south. Here, in this 
harbour, in January, 1853, lay H.M. S. Hercules, a 
seventy-four, for the reception of 840 emigrants, who 
came chiefly from the Isle of Skye. No less than 
3000 people emigrated from the Western Highlands 
and Islands about that time, two thirds of whom came 
from Skye ; they were enabled to do this chiefly through 
the assistance of the Highland and Island Emigration 
Society. Just on the slope of the hill, on this side the 
harbour, behind the little battery, you see Limecraigs, 
the Duke of Argyle's house, or rather, you see the 

* The coal is of an inferior quality. The dip of the coal corresponds 
in inclination and quality with that found at Ballycastle, in Ireland. 
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avenues of fine trees that front it* They were planted 
more that 180 years ago^ by Elizabeth ToUemache^ 
Duchess of Argyle, and mother of the great Duke 
John. The old Duchess was more partial to Cantire 
and Gampbelton than many of her descendants have 
been *, and she delighted to live here in company with 
several young ladies of rank^ whom she watched with 
Argus-eyed vigilance, lest they should stoop to an 
alliance with the lairds of Cantire. She was foiled, 
however, in her stratagems, although she was a more 
than ordinarily cunning old lady, to say nothing worse 
of her, as the following story may suggest. When 
Argyle had subdued the Macdonalds, and gained pos- 
session of Cantire, he gave several estates to the mem- 
bers of his clan. The old Duchess wished for these 
scattered possessions to be taken from their owners, and 
given back again to her own family. She therefore 
borrowed their charters from the several Campbells, 
under pretence of revising them ; but when once she 
had got them in her hands, she destroyed them, and the 
Campbells having nothing to show to prove their titles 
to the estates, were compelled to give them up to the 
Argyle family, who thus revoked their original grants. 
It is delightful to know that this crafty old Duchess was 
outwitted by the shrewdness of a common (or rather, 

* Lord Teignmonth (who also gives this anecdote) Bays that the lato 
Duke of Argyle only paid one visit to Cantire. 
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an uncommon) servant. He suspected some evil design, 
and having abstracted his master's charter before it 
could be placed in the hands of the Duchess, made off 
with it, and did not restore it until time had exposed 
the old woman's fraud. This was at Kildalloig, a plea- 
sant estate, on the outside of the bay, on the other side 
of the Isle of Davar, and still held by a Campbell. 

Friend. — That crafty old Duchess would be a fa- 
mous subject for Thackeray's scalpel.* But what was 
that very mild-looking little battery for? 

Author. — For intimidation. It is called "The 
Trench," and was raised for the reception of Alex- 
ander Macdonald, alias Alister MacColl, who came 
over with a party of Irish to assist Montrose, the Earl 
of Antrim being expected at the same time. It does 
duty now as a saluting battery, and makes itself of 
great importance at the Campbelton regattas. But 
let us stroll back up Main Street and by the old cross. 
We have heard already a good deal about the Mac- 
donalds, at Saddell, at Dunaverty, and here. They 
were the ruling powers of the district. The con- 
venticle-looking building that terminates the vista of 

* " At the south coraor of the now roofless Loland Kirk, are in- 
terred the remains of Elizabeth Tollemache, Baehess of Argyle, mother 
of the great Bnko John and Duke Archibald, and Lady Anne, who 
married the Earl of Bute. She lived for more than twenty years at 
Limecraigs, during the early part of the eighteenth century, haTing 
Kintyre as her jointure." — StatUtical Account of Campbelton^ p. 462. 
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our view of Main Street^ is called the Castlehill 
Church, and occupies the site of the ancient castle of 
the Macdonalds of Ceann-Loch. When, as we have 
already seen, the seat of government was removed 
from Dalruadhain to Forteviot^ in 843, this remote 
and deserted part became a prey to foreign invaders. 
The Danes and Norwegians had already got firm pos- 
session of the greater part of the Western Isles, and, 
by making frequent inroads into the heart of the 
kingdom, put it entirely out of the sovereign's power 
to pay any attention to the frontiers. Cantire suffered 
the same fate with the other islands with which it was 
classed, and became the asylum for pirates. About 
the end of the ninth century, Harold Harfager, King 
of Denmark, made an expedition in person to Cantire, 
in order to reduce the pirates to obedience. He also 
appointed a governor over them ; for, as Cantire and 
the Isles were chiefly inhabited by his subjects, he 
began to consider them as a portion of his kingdom. 
These governors, or viceroys, were not contented with 
deputed royalty; and, in 1164, Somerled, a powerful 
chieftain in Cantire, — ^^the mighty Somerled" of Scott*, 
— formed a matrimonial alliance with one of the vice- 
roys, by marrying the grand-daughter of Harold, and 
made a descent upon the Clyde with a fleet of one hun- 

* Fop further particulars of him see the notes to " The Lord of the 
Isles." 
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dred and twenty sail^ but was defeated and slain at 
Renfrew by Malcolm IV. This defeat was long 
felt by Somerled's descendants, preventing them not 
only from attempting new conquests, but even scarcely 
enabling them to preserve the territories of their 
fathers. Accordingly we find, at different periods, the 
Kings of Norway, of Scotland, and sometimes of Eng- 
land, laying claim to the sovereignty of Cantire and 
the Isles. Now the son of " mighty Somerled " was 
Reginald, a more powerful prince even than his father, 
for he formed alliances with the kings of England; 
and he was the ancestor of those Macdonalds of Can- 
tire whom we have already encountered here, and at 
Dunaverty, and at Saddell, and with whom we shall 
meet elsewhere. For centuries they reigned as lords 
of the Isles.* Cantire paid them a yearly tribute of 
five hundred cows ; Islay contributed another five hun- 
dred, and the other isles in like proportion. One of 
the Macdonalds of whom we heard when we were near 
Saddell, was surnamed Angus Oig, and was the friend 
and protector of the gallant Bruce in his adversity, 
and was that self-same — 

" Ronald, from many a hero sprung, 
The fair, the valiant, and the young, 

* They assumed regal powers and held parliaments. Lord Hales 
says, that in one of these parliaments (held at Artomish), Macdonald 
received a regular embassy from the King of Scotland. 
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Lord of the Isles, whose lofty name 
A thousand bards have given to fame. 
The mate of monarehs, and allied 
On equal terms with England's pride." 

His grandson John at first espoused the cause of BaUol, 
but returned to his allegiance, and was married to 
a daughter of Robert II., King of Scotland. Of 
this marriage there were four sons : Donald, Lord of 
the Isles, John of Antrim, Alexander, and Allan. Do- 
nald, in right of his wife, succeeded to the earldom of 
Boss. It was when one of his descendants, John, Earl 
of Eoss, had oflfended the King by his daring conduct, 
that the King sent an army against him imder the 
Earl of Athol, to whom he gave, as a parting command, 
that laconic phrase that has since formed the family 
motto: "Furth, fortime, and fill the fetters!" meaning, 
" Go forth I may good fortune attend you, and may 
you bring back many prisoners." James IV. held 
a parliament in Campbelton, on the spot that still 
retains the name of ^^ Parliament Close," where he 
emancipated a part of the vassals of the Macdonalds, 
and granted them de novo charters, holding of the 
crown; but, in 1536, to curb the license and subdue 
the haughty spirit of the chieftains and their vassals, 
James V. found it necessaiy to make a voyage to 
Cantire and the Isles. During this expedition the 
King repaired the fortalice of Kilkerran, close by here, 
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and left in it a garrison wherewith to overawe Mac- 
donald. But before the King had got clear of the 
harbour, Macdonald sallied out of his castle, took pos- 
session of the fortaUce, and, in the sight of the King, 
hung the new governor from the walls as an unmis- 
takable proof of their conquest. 

FriencL — Which was adding insult to injury. And 
this Castlehill church is built upon the site of Mac- 
donald^s castle, and, by its name, reminds us thereof? 

Author. — Yes. It was James Macdonald who was 
the hero of the surprise of Kilkerran. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Angus, who lived chiefly here, but 
occasionally at Largie and Dunaverty, whose castle he 
had put in a state of repair. He carried on a bloody 
feud with Maclean of Duart In 1591 they were pre- 
vailed upon to go to court, in order that their dif- 
ferences might be settled. The King settled them by 
clapping them both in prison, in Edinburgh Castle, 
though they were afterwards released on paying a 
fine. Angus behaved with great cruelty, and repeatedly 
resisted and defied the government. His Protestant 
neighbours complained of him, and the Earl of Argyle, 
who was then engaged in suppressing an insurrection, 
was ordered to march against him. At his approach 
Angus and his son James, with their followers, fled to 
Ireland, and Argyle took possession of his castle of 
Ceann-Loch, and of the rest of Cantire. The lands of 
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the Macdonalds were then forfeited to the crown, and 
bestowed by James VI. on the Earl of Argyle. An- 
gus was afterwards pardoned, and a pension was 
bestowed on his son, who was knighted ; but the lands 
were never restored. Sir James Macdonald died with- 
out issue, and the lands were claimed by Coll Mac- 
donald, surnamed Coll Kittoch, "the left-handed." 
Some believe him to have been a natural son of the 
Earl of Antrim; but, according to tradition, he was 
the son and lawful heir of Sir James. He was noted 
for his strength and prowess, and left no means un- 
tried to harass Argyle. His son Alexander com- 
manded the auxiliaries sent by Lord Antrim to assist 
the royal cause in the struggle between Charles I. and 
his Parliaments Alexander served imder Montrose as 
his major-general ; and, immediately after the battle 
of Inverlochy, where Argyle was defeated on the 2nd 
of Feb. 1644, his father Coll invaded Cantire (from 
Colonsay, of which he had taken violent possession), 
and claimed it as his inheritance. WTien Montrose 
was appointed Captain-general of Scotland, he con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on his major-general ; 
and, after the battle of Philiphaugh, the Earl of Hunt- 
ley in the north, and Sir Alexander Macdonald in the 
south, were the only chieftains who remained in arms 
against the Covenanters. When Lieutenant-General 
Leslie had subdued the Earl of Huntley, he marched 
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south against Sir Alexander Macdonald, who retreated 
to Dunaverty. Then followed that dreadful massacre 
at " The Eock of Blood," and the downfall of the Mac- 
donalds. Sir Alexander was killed in Ireland. Coll 
Macdonald was hanged at Dunstaffnage. Neither he 
nor his son left issue, and Cantire was never afterwards 
claimed by the heirs of mighty Somerled, the de- 
scendants of the powerful Lords of the Isles, So this 
castle of Ceann-Loch passed away from the Mao- 
donalds into the possession of the Earls of Argyle; 
and here, in 1685, the unfortunate Earl of Argyle 
issued his declaration of hostilities against James IL 
Thus that old castle of old Campbelton saw its fierce 
and stormy days ; and now, as has been appro- 
priately said, "the ministers of Campbelton enjoy 
the satisfaction of preaching that gospel which speaks 
peace on earth and good-will to the sons of men, on 
the same spot where the Lords of the Isles issued their 
stern and arbitrary mandates." This Castlehill church, 
as it is now called, is one of the two parish churches 
of Campbelton ; the service here is in English, at the 
other kirk in Gaelic The Graelic Kirk has sittings for 
1860 worshippers; the English Kirk for 1200. At 
the Relief Church there are sittings for 1600. It pos- 
sesses the unusual ornament of a tall tower of five 
stages, with pinnacles, built in a species of Gothic, 
which, with the spire of the town-house, form the 

N 2 
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two most conspicuous features in the views of the 
town. 

Friend. — I hear also of a kirk in this place called 
" The United Secession Church," • which seems a queer 
title. But what do you mean by a Relief Church ? 

Author. — I will answer you out of book. This is 
what Lord Teignmouth says: "The people of Camp- 
belton and its neighbourhood are divided into two dis- 
tinct classes; generally distinguished as Highlanders 
and Lowlanders; the former belonging to the Kirk, 
the latter to the Eelief ; the former speaking Craelic, 
the latter English ; though the gradual difiusion of 
English hafl tended in a great measure to obliterate the 
difference. The Eelief are much less numerous than 
the Kirk. They have no chapel in Argyleshire except 
at Campbelton and Southend, and very few of their 
persuasion except in these parishes. They are the 
remnant of a colony of Covenanters, introduced during 
the religious wars by Argyle ; and it is singular that to 
this day they steadily maintain their separate existence, 
names, religion, and associations, though some High- 
landers have joined their communion. They inter- 
marry almost exclusively, and bury their dead in a 
separate cemetery near Campbelton; though the Ro- 
man Catholics, less bigoted in this respect, mingle their 

* They form the most considerable body next to the Established 
Church. 
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dead promiscuously with those of the Kirk in the 
cemetery of Kilkerran. In the burial-ground of South- 
end^ a stream separates the dead of the Ejrk and the 
Belief In this respect^ however, they resemble the 
Highlanders, who are buried together as much as pos- 
sible in reference to their clans. They have also their 
own distinct traditions. But the chief difference, for a 
long time, between the two sects was the language. 
The Belief belonged to the Kirk till about sixty yean 
ago, when they quitted it on account of the Duke of 
Hamilton having appointed a minister whom they did 
not approve " (this was in 1767), " about the time at 
which the great secession took place throughout Scot- 
land on the score of patronage. They were then pos- 
sessed of all the malting business, and secured the 
monopoly of this lucrative employment by admitting 
none but persons of their own persuasion to a share in 
it. The inducement was so strong, that it attracted a 
few Highlanders to their number." 

Friend. — The cannie Scots ! Truly it might be said 
of their godliness, that it was great gain. 

Author. — " They are characterised by the people,** 
says Lord Teignmouth, *'as very strict in their re- 
ligious tenets, looking down somewhat superciliously 
on others, and also extremely shrewd in their worldly 
affairs, and more cautious than the Highlanders, of 
which proof is afforded by their having obtained poft- 
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session of nearly all the best farms near Gampbelton^ 
and being an opulent body. They are very scrupulous 
in the selection of their ministers, and prompt in dis- 
missing them, if dissatisfied with them. One was lately 
discharged for presuming to marry the woman of his 
choice, in preference to one whom they had marked 
out for him. The practice of choosing the minister 
attracts many to their sect. Their minister is well 
paid." It waj3 about 180/. a year when Lord Teign- 
mouth wrote, which was in the year 1827*; but in 
1835 the congregation was split into two; and a law- 
suit as to the occupancy of the Kirk was decided in 
favour of the party that adhered to the Relief. Pen- 
nant says that the Relief Kirk " was raised by a volun- 
tary subscription of 2300i, collected chiefly among the 
posterity of oppressed natives of the Lowlands, en- 
couraged to settle here (in times of persecution) by the 
Argyle family. These still keep themselves distinct 
from the old inhabitants, retain the zeal of their an- 
cestors, are obstinately averse to patronage, but are 
esteemed the most industrious people in the country." 
There is a tale told of a man named Malcolm Mac 
Geachy, who lived at Campbelton, and was a very picas 
and intelligent man. His wife was dead, and his chil- 

* Much of his work (but not the Campbelton portion of it) appeared 
as supplements to " The Saturday Magazine," 1833-4. The work itself 
was not published till 1836. 
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dren were scattered abroad. Under the same roof with 
him lived an old woman named Kate Mac Eachin, but 
a partition separated their two rooms. It was so thin^ 
however, that they were enabled to converse together 
without leaving their own rooms and firesides. One 
day, after a long silence, Malcolm said, ^* Hallo, Kate 1 '' 
" WTiat now, Malcolm ? " she asked. " I am going tq 
give you a bit of advice, Kate ! " said he. " Well," 
replied Kate, *^ let me hear it ; for you have given mq 
many a good bit of advice." " Then, my advice to, 
you, Kate," said he, ** is, that you give up praying." 
** Give up praying ! " cried out Kate ; who was a very 
piously disposed person, and never omitted reading her 
Bible, and saying her prayers every morning and 
evening : " Why, what a bad man you must be, Mal- 
colm, to advise me to give up praying I " *^ Yes, Kate," 
said he; "you must give up praying, or else, you 
must give up scolding. I heard you scolding your 
other neighbour yestreen ; and you must either give up 
scolding, or praying; for, you may depend upon it, 
they cannot do together." Kate became very thought- 
ful, and then said that Malcolm was quite right; so 
she kept her praying, and did away with her scolding. 

Friend. — There is much grim humour and shrewd- 
ness in the Scotch nature. They can originate wit, 
even if they cannot appreciate it when they encounter 
it. I have been reading Dean's Bamsay's book ; and I 
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like to have such old anecdotes as he tells us strictly 
preserved, for they are usefid illustrations of men and 
customs that are fast disappearing. 

AiUhor, — Those old customs and national peculi- 
arities survive in Cantire, when they have long since 
perished in other parts of the Highlands before the 
advance of tourists and civilisation. We have already 
met with many specimens of this, even though we have 
advanced only thus far into the bowels of the land ; 
and we shall encounter yet more. But enough for the 
present. 

Now, let us go back to the White Hart to dinner ; 
and, as such is the custom of the place, consult the 
oracle.* 

lExetmt : the icens closes^ and so does this chapter,"] 

* " At night am admitted freeman of Campbelton, and, according to 
the custom of the place, consult the oracle of the Bottle about my 
future voyage, assisted by a numerous company of brother burgesses." 
— pEKNA2fT*8 Voyogc to the Hebrides p. 176. 
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F those Bpots in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of 
CampbeltoD, Kilkemm is 
the most interesting. It 
is one mile east of Camp- 
belton, and pleasaDtly si- 
tuated on the shore of 
the Loch, with the Olen- 
ramskill hills rising behind it, and the pictureBque island 
of Davar close at band to the right. There are a few 
cottages and a farm-house or two, snugly embosomed in 
trees, and there are the ruins of the old castle, and the 
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fix with any precision the date of St. Kiaran's preach- 
ing. He is said to have died when St Columba was 
only twenty-seven years of age ; and this would bring 
his preaching into the first half of the sixth century, 
and his death somewhere about the year 550, — Sept. 
9, 548, has been given as the date, but other dates have 
also been assigned to that event. The Romanists, I am 
aware, assert that Palladius, after he had preached to 
the Scots in Ireland, crossed over to the west coast of 
Scotland, in consequence of the opposition he had en- 
countered in Ireland, from the heathen king Dathi; 
and that after preaching the Gospel for a short time in 
the Highlands, he died in 432 *, and was succeeded by 

* It is 'Stated that he took refuge at Abemcthy, on the borders of 
Perthshire, with the Pictish King Nethan (op Nectan) I. He, 
however, did not come to the throne till 455. and it does not seem 
clear whether Abemethy was founded by Nethan L, or (accord- 
ing to the register of St. Andrews) by Nethan II., about ■ the year 
600. (See Dr. Jamieson.) It is also stated that Palladius preached 
to the Picts for twenjy years, and died at Fordun in 450, and 
was buried there : in confirmation of which there is a house in the 
churchyard still called Palladius's chapel, where there was an imago 
of the saint, and whither pilgrimages used to be performed. There is 
also a well there called Paldy Well ; and an annual fair called Paldy 
Fair. (See the Bev. Alexander Leslie's " Statistical Account of For- 
dun.") But all this might be without Palladius having any personal 
connection with the place. The phrase that he was sent by Ccelestine 
to preach " in Scotiam," is yariously interpreted. It is true that the 
Breviary of Aberdeen mentions his dying at Fordun ** full of years " 
(*'annorum plcnus apud Long-forgund in Hemis in pace requiescit 
beata"); and many historians have adopted this statement; bat» says 
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St Patrick, who had been consecrated at Borne by 
Pope Coelestine, as the successor of Palladius, and 
" Archbishop of the Scots." But this story may have 
been framed to meet the difficulties of the position ; 
and although from the close connection subsisting be- 
tween Ireland and Cantire, the light of Christianity 
may have shone upon the Dalruadhinian kingdom long 
before St Kiaran, in 536, became the Apostle of Can- 
tire, yet he is the first preacher of whom we have any 
authentic accounts, and to him therefore (in the ab- 
sence of more reliable authority) we may fairly assign 
the honour of having been the forerunner of Columba, 
and the first person who preached the Gospel in the 
Highlands. 

St Kiaran's history, however, is connected with that 

Mr. Chambers, " It is now the general opinion of the more rigorous 
antiquaries, that Palladius never was in Scotland, and that the claims 
of Fordoun to have been lus resting-place arose at first from a mis- 
apprehension, either wilful or through ignorance, on the part of the 
monks. Palladius, according to the only proper authority, was sent 
' in Scotiam,' that is, to Ireland ; for such was the designation of the 
sister isle at that period.'* The truth of this remark may be confirmed 
by a reference to Adamnan's " Life of St Columba," wherein " Scotia " 
is invariably applied to Ireland, although this is a point on which the 
usually careful Komish historian. Dr. Lingard, has fallen into error. A 
similar mistake has arisen from the word Hibemia being implied to 
Cantire and the Isles. The Western Highlanders were frequently 
called Hibemii, or "the Irish" (even up to 1647), to distinguish them 
from the Scots of the mainland. (See Paterson " On the Origin of the 
Scots.") But whether Palladius was at Fordun or not, he does not 
appear to have had any connection with Cantire. 
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of St Patrick. This saint, it may be remembered, 
whose real name was CalphumiuSy sumamed ^^the 
Patrician " (whence PcUrick)y was bom at that Roman 
city in Dumbartonshire, now called Kilpatrick, or ** the 
Cell of Patrick/' and, at the age of sixteen, was taken 
prisoner, and carried off to Ireland, by Nial of the 
Nine Hostages, King of Ireland, from whom St. Co- 
lumba was fourth in descent. After nine years of a 
shepherd's life, he escaped to his native country, and 
from thence went to Tours, where he received his edu- 
cation. When he returned to Ireland, as the successor 
of Palladius, he baptized several persons of great con- 
sequence, and among them St. Kiaran, and Fergus, who 
was afterwards King of Cantire. According to Bede, 
St. Patrick died fifty-seven years before the birth of 
Columba, i. e. somewhere about the year 463, or 465 ; 
for it is as difficult to calculate these confused chro- 
nologies as it would be to arrive at the hour of the day 
by consulting Captain Cuttle's famous watch. But 
there do not appear to have been two St. Patricks, who 
were nearly contemporaneous, although such a thing is 
by no means improbable ; for when any one was dis- 
tinguished for an unusual odour of sanctity, he or she 
had many admirers and imitators, who, by assuming the 
name of the saint, have greatly confounded posterity, 
if they did not deceive their contemporaries. Thus, 
within the same century, there were twenty-two Co- 
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lumbas, and there were fifteen rival Bridgets before St. 
Bridget of Kildare ended her useful life. 

If St. Kiaran, therefore, died about the year 550, it 
would follow that he was nearly as old as his tutor St. 
Patrick, by whom he must have been baptized in early 
youth. St. Patrick gave him a copy of the Gospels, 
the genuineness of which was authenticated in the year 
1682, and which is now preserved in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. St. Kiaran was the foimder 
of the church of Duleek, one of the oldest in Ireland, 
also of the monastery of Clon (or Clonmacnoise) on the 
Shannon, six miles south of Athlone *, where one of 
his pupils was St. Columba, who ever retained the 
greatest respect and affection for him, and on St. Kia- 
ran's death, wrote an ode to his memory, commencing 
thus: — 

•' Quantum Christe ! Apostolum 
Mundo xniBisti hoxninum ? 
Luccrna hiy'us iusulse," &c. 

Perhaps, from the expression ** hujus insulae," this 
ode was written after St. Columba's arrival at Cantire, 
which may have been ten or a dozen years after his old 
tutor's death. Cantire, we may remember, was ac- 

• 

* When the Easter controversy arose in the Irish Church (at the 
close of the seventh century), St. Kiaran of Clonmacnoiso was cit^d aa 
one of its primitive fathers, — *' Nostrorum patrum priorum," in St 
Cummian's epistle. 
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counted an island; and, indeed, the Mull of Cantire 
must, at one time, literally have been so. 

WTien King Arthur was yet but young, and ere that 
glorious company of his Knights of the Bound Table, 
could 

" Serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time/' 

Fergus, the son of Ere (who, together with St. Eiaran, 
had been baptized by St. Patrick) quarrelled with the 
King of Ireland, and, with his brothers Lorn and 
Angus, made a descent upon Cantire, and made them- 
selves masters of the peninsula. This was in the year 
503 ; and it is said that St Kiaran accompanied them ; 
which, if this statement be correct, and, supposing him 
not to have returned to Ireland, would quite overthrow 
the idea that he was tutor to St Cojumba. Other ac- 
counts, however, date his arrival in Cantire to a much 
later period, viz. to 536, which date certainly harmo- 
nises better with the story of his tutorship. At this 
time, St. Kiaran must have been nearly, if not quite, 
eighty years of age. 

But, whether or no we must date his arrival in 
Cantire to 503, or to 536, St. Kiaran, from the very 
first, would seem to have made his abode in a cave on 
the sea coast, near to Kilkerran, and about four miles 
and a half from Campbelton. It is where the eastern 
coast of Cantire rounds off from Campbelton harbour 
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towards the Mull. The spot is known bb Achanhoan 
or Achanatonn, signifying ** The Field of the Waves,*' 
a name denoting the extensive sea view visible from 
this place. Here^ where the waters keep an everlasting 
murmur to the precipices and crags that overhang 
them^ is a wild and dreary cavern, hollowed from the 
seaward rock. This was the home for the saint for 
many years ; and it is called Cove-a-Chiaran, ** the Cave 
of Kiaran." It is difficult of access, and is only ap- 
proachable at half tide, and the road to it is covered 
with large stones, roimd and slippery. Other caves 
adjoin it. Pennant thus describes them : — ** Turn to 
the south, and visit some caves in the rocks that face 
the frith. These are very magnificent, and very va- 
rious ; the tops are lofty, and resemble Gothic arches. 
One has on all sides a range of natural seats ; another 
is in the form of a cross with three fine Gothic por- 
ticoes for entrances. This had been the residence of St. 
Kerran ; had formerly a wall at the entrance, a second 
about the middle, and a third far up, forming diflferent 
apartments. On the floor is the capital of a cross, and 
a round bason, cut out of the rock, full of fine water, 
the beverage of the saint in old times, and of sailors in 
the present, who often land to dress their victuals 
beneath this shelter." The water in the bason is sup- 
plied by the continual dropping from the roof of the 
cave. There is also a rudely sculptured cross on a 
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stone, upon which the saint is said to have sat and 
prayed. The spot is not without its personal legends 
of the Apostle of Cantire. It is said that St Kiaran 
employed an old horse to go out and beg for him, and 
bring back to his cave whatever the charitable had 
stowed away in his panniers. One day, a wicked 
fellow put out the poor horse's eyes; and, in conse- 
quence of its loss of sight, it fell over a cliff and 
perished. Shortly after, the wretch who had perpe- 
trated the cruelty, was stung by a serpent, and his life 
was despaired of. St. Kiaran was called in, and prayed 
over him, and doctored his wounds; but though the 
man recovered his health, he lost his eyesight. 

Between Achanatonn and Kilkerran is Kildalvig 
House, beautifully situated, and girdled by fine old 
timber. 

There was once a church at Kilkerran, which was 
well endowed by the Macdonalds. In the year 1261, 
Lawrence, Bishop of Argyle, annexed it to the Abbey 
of Paisley*, of coiurse with the consent of the Mac- 
donalds, though why or wherefore is not known, as 
they had recently established their monastery at Sad- 
dell, The revenues derived from the church of Kil- 
kerran by the Abbey of Paisley are not known ; but, 
however large, they could scarcely have formed an ade- 

« Keith's " Catalogue of Bishops." 
VOL. L 
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quate recompense for the strenuous exertions of the good 
monks of Paisley, who, for the trifling consideration 
of the revenues, undertook to secure to the Macdonalds 
" their own salvation, and that of their heirs for ever ; " 
and, as we have had an insight into the characteni of 
a few of the members of this family, we may easily 
imagine, that, to a conscientious monk, the terms of 
this compact must frequently have brought many 
(jualms. The Lords of the Isles were in the habit of 
making gifts to the Abbey of Paisley. One of the 
grants is entitled ** Gift by Reginald, son of Somerled, 
Lord of Inchegal, King of the Isles, and Lord of 
Argyle, of one penny from every house in his domi- 
nions from which smoke issues." 

The burial-ground of ICilkerran is very interesting. 
The ruins of the church have now totally disappeared ; 
the inclosure, therefore, presents nothing more than 
a diversity of tombstones, thickly scattered over an 
irregular plot of ground ; but, from the character of a 
small portion of these monumental memorials*, and 
from the picturesque situation of this retired cemetery, 
its efiect, as a whole, is particularly impressive. Its 
eflFect upon different visitors, however, will naturally 
be directed by their various idiosyncrasies. Thus, one 
visitor has written of it thus : — ** A walk through this 

* See Appendix, " Ecclesiology of Cantipe." 
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churchyard, would be well calculated to raise ideas like 
the following : — 

" Here all do meet, the high, the low, 
The young, the old, the friend, the foe ; 
The priest, the monk, the presbyter, 
The hoary head, the gay and fair ; 
The haughty chie( the timid slave, 
In others arms sleep in the grave.'* 

Pennant looks at it with different eyes. " Take a 
ride along the west side of the bay. See in Kilkerran 
churchyard, several tombs of artificers with the instru- 
ments of their trades engraven ; amongst others appear 
a goose and shears, to denote that a tailor lay be- 
neath." Macculloch views it in still another light : — 
" The burying-ground of Kilkerran, named after St. 
Kiai'an, is a very pleasing and not an unpicturesque 
spot ; while it is also rendered a very lively scene by 
the concourse of the fair sex employed in washing ; the 
public laimdry being on the banks of the small stream 
which runs past it, and displaying all the well-known 
variety which results from blazing fires, huge black 
kettles, smoke, linen, tubs, bare legs and arms, and 
merriment. This would be an admirable scene for 
Wilkie ; the landscape adding charms to the fair, and 
the fair reflecting them back on the landscape." 

How Wordsworth would have written of this burial- 
ground of Kilkerran, we may judge from one of his 
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sonnets on a similar spot ; and, as the lines may be 
aptly quoted here, I may be excused for recalling them 
to the reader's recollection : — 

" Part fenced by man, part by a ragged steep, 
That curbs a foaming brook, a graveyard lies ; 
The hare's best couching-place for fearless sleep ; 
Which moonlit elves, far seen by credulous eyes. 
Enter in dance. Of church, or sabbath ties. 
No vestige now remains ; yet thither creep 
Bereft ones, and in lowly anguish weep 
Their prayers out to the wind and naked skies. 
Proud tomb is none ; but rudely sculptured knights, 
By humble choice of plain old times, are seen 
Level with earth, among the hillocks green ; 
Union not sad, when sunny daybreak smites 
The spangled turf, and neighbouring thickets ring 
"Withjubiiate from the choirs of spring." * 

Lord Teignmouth does not describe Kilkerran ; and 
Pennant and Macculloch say no more than has been 
quoted. In this churchyard, however, according to the 
testimony of Fordun, was buried, in the year 605, 
Aidan, the most renowned of the Dalruadh kings. He 
had fought for the crown with his cousin Doncha, and 
had prevailed over him ; and he wished to be anointed 
as king by St. Columba. Now the saint had more 
favour for his brother Eoghan, and therefore delayed 
for a considerable time the ceremony of unction, till at 
length, a supernatural agent appeared to him for two 

* Wordsworth's "Tour in Scotland, 1831," vol iii. 
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or three successive nights, and charged him to perform 
his office. The saint still delaying, the visionary being 
again appeared to him, and gave him such a Sayers- 
like blow on his right side, that he never lost the mark 
of it ; and as the pugilistic apparition threatened him 
with fli repetition of the dose if he postponed the busi* 
ness any longer, the saint thought it prudent to anoint 
Aidan as king. Ever afterwards he zealously supported 
Aidan's cause ; and, when he went to fight a battle, 
the monks of lona were convened to pray for success 
on his arms. One of the tombstones bears the follow- 
ing inscription : — " Here lies the body of Mr. James 
Boes, one of the ministers of Campbeltown, who was 
bom 1667, and died 14th February, 1749 ; was an ex- 
traordinary pious man, much beloved by his flock, 
whom he loved as a faithful pastor fifty-seven years, 
and by many whose piety endeared him to them." It 
is said that he had the national gift of second-sight; 
and that when on a certain Sabbath day his congrega- 
tion had assembled as usual, the minister continued 
his walk upon the green after the time for commencing 
the service had expired. The elders were unwilling to 
disturb him, as he appeared absorbed in meditation. 
At length he clapped his hands, and exclaimed, " Well 
done, John ! " and then came into the meeting, and 
proceeded as usual with the service. Now, it hap- 
pened, that John^ Duke of Argyle, was at that time at 

03 
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the head of the army in Flanders, and gained a battle 
on the very day and at about the very hoar, when 
Mr. Boes exclaimed, " Well done, John ! " So, when the 
people (after the event) ascribed to him the gift of 
second-sight, and made out that in his ^* mind's eye *' he 
had seen the Duke's victory, Mr. Boes did not deny 
the soft; impeachment. Other circumstances also oo- 
curred to deepen the popular impression of his pro- 
phetical gift. 

Once, when he was preaching, a man fell asleep, as 
has happened to the best preachers, from the days of 
Eutychus to the present time. Mr. Boes spied him, and 
called out to him to awake. This personal address re- 
vived the sleeper for a time ; but the soporific nature 
of the sermon again overpowered him, and a second 
time he succumbed to its influence, and a second 
time Mr. Boes called out to him to awake, and to listen 
to the sermon. He awoke, but, for the third time, 
fell asleep. Then cried Mr. Boes with a loud voice, 
"Awake, and hear this sermon 1 for it will be the last 
that you will ever hear in this life !'' It was even so : 
before the next Sabbath the man was dead. On 
another Sabbath, when the Communion was to be ad- 
ministered, and there would be a larger congregation 
than usual, Mr. Boes got up very early, convinced that 
something was wrong about the church. He found, 
pn examination, that the beams of the gallery were 
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almost sawn through, so that the weight of the congre- 
gation would have brought it to the ground. He at 
once set carpenters and smiths to work, and had the 
church put in a safe condition to enable him to go 
through the solemn services of the day. So, in this 
case, Mr. Boes " second-sight " was of gi*eat value. 

He ascribed the sawing of the gallery beams to the 
Agency of Satan, with whom he had many imaginary 
combats, being sorely tried with his temptations. At 
such times as these, Mr. Boes was not in the best of 
tempers, and would not allow any one to come near him. 
On one of these occasions he shut himself up in his 
room for three days. His wife being fearful that he 
would die from hunger, sent to him food by a servant 
man ; but the minister scattered it on the floor. " The 
devil's in the man 1 " cried the servant. " You are quite 
right ; " replied the minister, who at once became calm, 
partook of the food, and returned to his former habits. 
One time, when he had been at the Assembly, and was 
returning home on the Saturday, a storm drove his vessel 
into Bothesay, and compelled him to stay there over the 
Sunday, on which day he preached in the Rothesay 
church. Its roof was very much out of order, and, in 
the middle of his sermon, sharp-sighted Mr. Boes spied 
his old enemy peering at him through a hole in the 
tiles. So he at once cried out, " Aye, ye're there, Satan ! 
Ye kept me from preaching to my ain congregation, but 
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ye canna keep me from preaching for a* that ; ^ and he 
then went on with his sermon^ as though this little in- 
terruption to it had been nothing more than a gloss or 
marginal reference. Near to Dunaverty is a cave called 
Boes' Cave, where he was accustomed to retire for medi- 
tation and prayer. 

Between the burial-ground of Kilken-an and the 
sea, are the remains of that old castle of Kilkerran, 
which was repaired and garrisoned by James V. in 
1536, to overawe the Macdonalds, and which was cap- 
tured by that bold chieftain, and its governor hung 
from its walls, before the King had sailed from the 
harbour, an instance of imusually " quick returns " for 
the " small profits " anticipated by the monarch. This 
castle of KilkerraD, it is thought, was not "built by 
James V.," as stated in Smith's " Campbelton and its 
Neighbourhood," but had existed for some centuries, 
and had been captured by Haco of Norway, in that 
expedition to enforce his claims on the sovereignty 
of the Hebrides, which ended in the battle of Largs, 
October 2nd, 1263. Having fallen into a ruinous state, 
James V. caused it to be repaired for the purpose above 
mentioned. 

Just above Kilkerran, in the face of the hill of Ben- 
gullion, and near to its summit, is a narrow and deep 
crevasse, which is popularly believed to be the entrance 
to a subterranean passage, leading to Southend, on the 
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Mull, a distance of ten miles. These legends of long 
subterranean passages and caves are very common in 
Cantire. The reader may remember that we met with 
a cave (six miles long) at Keill, near to Dunaverty and 
Southend. Perhaps the two legends are but variations 
of the same tale. Near this place is a curious well called 
" the Watchman's Well." 
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CHAP. X. 

SAINTS AND LEGENDS. 

St. Couslan. — The Spanish Princess. — Dr. Smith of Campbelton. — 
Kilcouslan. — Kilcoivin. — A not^d Duellist, — Holy Music. — St, 
Couslan and runaway Couples. — St. Coivin and unhappy Alairied 
Folks. — Their several Plans. — A Midnight Conyersazione for Dis- 
contented Couples. — A Disappointed Divorcer. — Etymology of 
*• Cabbage." — Machrihanish Bay. — Its Scenery and Dangers. — 
Salt-Pans. — Pan Cod. — How it is caught — The three Degrees of 
Comparison in Mountain Altitudes. — View from Cnoc-maigh. — 
Tirfergus Glen. — The Legend of the Weaver of Tirfergus. — Mac- 
kinven's Bard outdone. — Raids. — The Story of Boyle's Bible. — 
The Act Reciflsory. — Torquil MacNcal's Second-sight. — The Lag- 
gan of Cantire. — The Black Fisherman of Lochsanish. — The 
poor Man's Prayer fulfilled. — Kilchenzie and St Kenneth. — How 
MacEachin entertained MacCallum More. 

After St. Kiaran's time, there were two saints who 
laboured to plant the gospel in Cantire, and are still 
remembered. These are Saints Couslan and Coivin, 
who have given their names to two places near to 
Campbelton, Kilcouslan and Kilcoivin, where the ruins 
of their churches are still to be seen. 

Kilcouslan is situated on a promontory at the entrance 
of Campbelton harbour on its northern side. There is 
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a tradition that ascribes it, not to Saint Couslan, but to 
Cusalan, the daughter of a king of Spain, who. died on 
board a Spanish vessel in Kilbrannan Sound, and whose 
body was brought ashore and buried in this place. In 
accordance with this tradition, her grave is still shown, 
and the spot is variously called Kilchusalan, and Kil- 
couslan. The church * contains the tombs of the Eev. 
Dr. John Smith, and his son the Eev. Donald Smith, 
both ministers of Campbelton. Dr. John Smith was 
the historian of Campbelton, and a man of varied and 
distinguished literary attainments. He took a leading 
part in the Ossian controversy, and was well known 
(says Hugh Miller), " for his Celtic researches, and his 
exquisite translations of ancient Celtic poetry." f An 
old inhabitant of Campbelton who can remember him 
at the end of the last century, says, " Dr. Smith was a 
great linguist, philosopher, poet and divine. He lectured 
on the Book of Bevelations, and many assembled to 
hear him ; but, as these productions were never printed, 
their loss must have been great. By his parishioners he 

* See Appendix, " Eoclesiology of Cantire." 

t Cruise of the Betsey, p. 114. Hugh Miller visited Mr. Swanston, 
minister at Isle Omsaj, whose wife was a niece of Dr. Smith. The 
"advertisement" of Br. Smith's manuscript poems collected in the 
Western Highlands and Islands, is given in Mr. Campbell's " Popular 
Tales " (voL ii. pp. 472, 473). The manuscripts are in the possession 
of the Highland Society. Dr. Smith is also spoken of in Mr. Campbell's 
first volume (introduction, pp. zx. xzxv.). 
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was much esteemed. Having a very powerful voice, when 
preaching in the tent at the time of the Communion, 
he might have been heard at an immense distance. On 
going to church on a Sabbath, he always appeared 
dressed in his gown, with his Bible imder his arm, 
taking no notice of any person in the streets as he 
passed. He seldom preached without shedding tears. 
Dr. Smith died at Kilcouslan, in the house he built on 
the glebe. On the day of his death, he called aJl his 
family into his room, addressed each of his children 
individually, and gave directions to his wife respecting 
his funeral, speaking to them in his usual manner. 
Afterwards, with his own fingers, closing his eyes, he 
departed this life without a struggle." 

Kilcoivin is about four miles to the south-west of 
Campbelton, on the road, and near to Machrihanish 
Bay. Its name is also written Kilkivan; and instead 
of the word meaning Kil-Coivin, " the cell of Coivin," 
it is said to mean Cil-chaomhan, "the Cell of the 
Beloved ; " but be this as it may, the memory of St. 
Coivin is there cherished. The broken walls of the 
church are still standing in the centre of the burial* 
ground, where are some stones of elaborate workman- 
ship, — a priest in the attitude of prayer — a man in 
full armour, and the like.* The last-named is pointed 

* •• Observe on the roadside the ruins of the chapel of CiU'ckaovain, 
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out (and evidently erroneously so), as the tomb of Archi- 
bald MacNeal, of Tirfergus, who died towards the middle 
of the last century. He was a noted duellist, and, in- 
deed, made it his profession ; for he travelled about to 
various continental and other cities, challenging them 
to find an antagonist for him, whom he fought for a 
sum of money, and — killed. From his sanguine tem- 
perament, one would suppose that he must have been 
of the true Scottish blood, and that his Celtic bump of 
pugnacity was unusually developed. Near to the church 
is a hill called Cnocaiv-a-chluig, on which a man used 
to stand, and ring a hand-bell, to give due notice to the 
people to repair to church. The bell was consecrated, 
and called ceolarwaaomha, " the holy music." A little 
more than a century ago it was still used by the town- 
crier of Campbelton. 

Whatever may have been the unity between Saints 
Couslan and Coivin in point of matters of doctrine, they 
were altogether at variance in their ideas respecting the 
indissolubility of the marriage tie. St. Couslan stre- 
nuously upheld it. Perhaps he was a married man 

or Kil-chi/vain, Within are some old gravestones, engraven with 
figures of a two-handed sword, and of dogs chasing deer/' — Pennant's 
Voyage to the Hebridfs, p. 196. 

On the lands of Macharioch, in the parish of Southend, near to the 
MuU of Cantire, and close by the mansion house of BaUjshear, are 
also the remains of a religious edifice, called after, and dedicated to, 
St. Coivin. 
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himself, and happy in his wedded life, — like that 
" dark-attired Culdee," of Campbell's poem. 

" Peace to their shades ! the pure Culdees 

Were Albyn's earliest priests of Qod, 
Ere jet an island of her seas 

By foot of Saxon monk waji trod ; 
Long ere her churchmen by bigotry 
Were barr'd from wedlock's holy tie. 
'Twas then that Aodh famed afar 

In lona preach'd the word with power, 
And Reullura, beauty's star, 

Was the partner of his bower." 

Perhaps St. Couslan had a Eeullura of his own, from 
whom he did not wish to be separated ; and this made 
him the more strenuous in opposing his brother saint's 
lax notions on the indissolubility of the marriage tie- 
At any rate he strenuously upheld it ; to such a degree, 
indeed, that at his church of Kilcouslan there was a 
large stone, with an open space in the centre, through 
which runaway couples caught hands.* However closely 
they might be pursued, yet, if they could succeed in 
reaching the church, and catching hands through St 
Couslan's hole-j stone, before the pursuing non placets 
could interfere, it was held unlawful to separate them, 
though they might be married with greater form and 
ceremony when they had the leisure and opportunity. 

* A similar ceremony took place at " the Odin stone " of the Brogar 
circle, in the Orkneys. See Mr. Weld's " Two Months in the High- 
lands, Orcadia, and Skye," p. 161. 
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Thus St» Couslan was the forerunner of the Gretna Green 
blacksmith ; and many a runaway couple doubtless 
joined hands through that stone, which (or a similar 
stone) existed within the memory of man, though, alas, 
for tlie modem runaways, it had survived its original 
use. 

But St. Coivin thought very differently to St,, Couslan 
on the subject of marriage, and instituted an oppo-^ 
sition ceremony, which appears to have been quite as 
popular as that promulgated by the favourer of elope- 
ments. While St. Couslan was for uniting couples in 
indissoluble bands, St. Coivin burst the bands asunder 
and disjoined the married pair. In fact, while St Couslan 
was the Gretna Green blacksmith of those early days, 
St. Coivin was its Sir Cresswell Cresswell, and his 
church the Divorce Court of the Land's End of Scot- 
land. His theory was, that those who were not pleased 
with their partners should be indulged with the oppor- 
tunity of a separation, and of making a second choice. 
And this was the peculiar practice with which he con- 
verted his theory into a startling fact. He instituted 
an annual solemnity, which all unhappy married couples 
were invited to attend. A late hour of the night was 
fixed for the meeting, which our knowledge of human 
nature tells us was sure to be a crowded one. At 
midnight St Coivin and his assistants blindfolded all 
the husbands and wives, and then started them for 
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a pell-mell race three times round the church at top 
speed. The moment this was accomplished, and while 
all were in confusion, St. Coivin gave the word Cabhagf 
" Seize quickly ! " upon which every man laid hold 
of the first female near him ; and whether old or ^ung, 
handsome or ugly, good or bad, one-eyed or two-eyed, 
hunchbacked or straight, she was his wife till the next 
anniversary, when he could again try his lot at this 
matrimonial blind-man's buff. If St^ Coivin's insti- 
tution was not as popular as that of St. Couslan's, we 
may feel sure that it was equally well supported, and 
that these two holy gentlemen must have driven a 
considerable trade in the articles of marriage and di- 
vorce, and derived, doubtless, a large revenue of fees 
from the loves and quarrels of their neighbours. Con- 
ceive the case of a gentleman who hoped to get his 
neighbour's young and pretty wife in return for his 
own old and ugly one, and who had privately made 
such arrangements with the pretty spouse as should 
ensure her attendance at St. Coivin's midnight conver- 
sazione for discontented couples, — imagine this gentle- 
man being blindfolded for his race. Preparatory to 
that obscuring ceremony, he had noted the position of 
the lady of his choice : St. Coivin gives the word, and 
off they go ! once, twice, — men and women mixed up 
in hopeless confusion, jostling, pushing, and tumbling 
over each other. Oh, that he could slip the bandage ! 
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but St Coivin has been too sharp for him^ and he 

cannot steal a glimpse of anything or anybody. On 

they run 1 the third time round the course — church, I 

mean, — is completed. Cabhag is cried ; and he darts 

at vacancy, xmtil the warm flesh and blood of a panting 

woman is within his grasp. Hold her tight while the 

bandages are undone. Now for his neighbour's young 

and pretty wife, for whose sake he has so often broken 

the tenth commandment. Horror of horrors 1 it is his 

own old and ugly wife whom he had brought here to 

get rid of, and whom relentless destiny has again given 

to him for another twelvemonth. Let us close the 

curtain on this tmhappy and mistaken gentleman ; the 

cup of happiness has been dashed from his lips, and, 

doubtless, the consequent smash and the row will be 

somewhat awful. There are other gentlemen who have 

gained their point in losing their wives, but find that 

they have not gained anything else thereby; and it 

seems highly probable that if St. Coivin has not received 

his fees at the commencement of the ceremony, he will 

have emphatically to whistle for them. 

A word as to that word Cabhag^ ** Seize quickly ! " 
Can our cant term cabbage be derived from it, I wonder? 
Pieces of cloth purloined by tailors are known as tailors' 
" cabbage," from whence that ninth part of a man is 
represented, allegorically and valentinally, as furnished 
with an enormous garden cabbage, as a necessary por- 

VOL. I. p 
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tion of hiB stock in trade. Hence we get the cant Terb 
" cabbage," to pilfer or purloin. I have met with but 
one derivation of the word, which made it out to be 
from an old word, cableah, "wind-fallen wood." I 
venture, however, to suggest to etymolt^iata a con- 
sideration of the foregoing anecdote of St. Coivin, as 
helping to a solution of the derivation of " cabbage." 

St. Coivin's old parish is close upon Machrihanish 
Bay, on the Atlantic, — a spot well worth a visit, though 



Macculloch does not seem to have thought very mnch 
of it. " The bay itself," he says, "is wide, open, sandy, 
and shallow, producing a great Burf in west winds ; nor 
is there anything picturesque in this quarter, unless it 
be under the high cliffs." The author of " The Sta- 
tistical Account of the Parish of Campbelton," who it 
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more given to bold facts and figures than to decorative 
descriptions, thinks otherwise of Machrihanish Bay. 
He says : ** There are few bays in the United Kingdom 
that can compare with this, extending, as it does, in a 
beautiful curve for nearly six miles ; while the beach is 
composed of a fine white sand of great breadth, and so 
firm that it afibrds a most delightful ride. Each ex- 
tremity of the bay is composed of a huge headland, 
which projects its dark and sable rocks into the sea, 
over which the waves dash continually, even in the 
calmest weather; but when a westerly wind prevails, 
the Atlantic Ocean then rolls in its mighty billows to 
the shore, breaking upon the beach with a loud and 
stunning noise, which is said occasionally to be heard 
upon the Ayrshire coast, a distance of thirty miles. The 
islands of Islay, Jura, and Crigha are distinctly visible 
from this, and add to the beauty and grandeur of the 
scene. These, together with a boundless expanse of the 
mighty ocean, form the main features of the landscape." 
This description, however, has been adopted from that 
given by Smith in his "Views of Campbelton," who 
says : " To this scene no description can do justice, and 
even the pencil can convey but a slight idea of its mag- 
nificence and grandeur. There are but few bays in the 
world that can compare with that of Machrihanish," a 
panegyric that has been somewhat softened by the sta- 
tistician. As may be imagined^ however, from the 
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foregoing quotation, Machrihanish Bay is well worth 
seeing ; though, to be seen to perfection, it should be 
visited either during a storm, or on a clear daj, 
immediately after the prevalence of westerly winds. 
*' The bay is guarded by a reef of rocks," says Smith, 
** which are visible in many places at low water, and 
upon which the sea beats with a fury that is almost 
incredible, sending up huge masses of snow-white foam, 
and woe to the vessel which at any time may be un- 
fortunate enough to be driven near them ; not one of 
the many which have been driven ashore here having 
yet escaped, but have been completely wrecked, and 
soon disappeared in the quicksands with which this bay 
abounds, and in which the remains of many a brave 
barque and gallant seaman lie buried." The interest 
as well as the picturesqueness of the scene are centred 
in the bay and in the seaward view. The inland view 
is shut in by sand-hills covered with long bent, and 
coarse grass, presenting a scene of irrecoverable deso- 
lation and barrenness. Whales are sometimes driven 
in here, and cast ashore upon the sandy beach, a rich 
treasure-trove for their lucky captors. The quantity of 
sea-weed, or " sea-wrack," that is also thrown up after a 
storm is very considerable and valuable ; on which point 
more hereafter. 

At the southern extremity of the bay is a cliflF called 
'* The Negro's Head," from a fancied resemblance in 
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the disposition of a portion of the rock to the features 
of a negro. Here also is the village of Salt-Pans, so 
named from some works that once existed here for the 
manufacture of sea-salt. Its present celebrity is due 
to its excellent cod fishery, " Pan cod " being esteemed 
the best and finest upon the coast. The village can 
boast of its little quay, school-house, and inn ; and with 
the exception of a few farm-houses, and gentlemen's 
seats, all the cottages are inhabited by fishermen. Their 
old system of hand -line fishing has for many years been 
abandoned for the more remunerative long-line system. 
The line is floated by buoys on the surface of the water, 
and from it are suspended from ten to fifteen hundred 
lines, with a bait^ hook on each, and of such length 
as to reach that certain depth where the fish are known 
to congregate. The fishermen do not require to keep 
by this line, aa they were obliged to do with the hand- 
line, which was pulled into the boat aa soon as the fish 
was hooked ; but being supplied with two sets, they 
draw the one which has been in the water for eight or 
ten hours, and at once lay down the other — " shoot " it, 
is the local term, while they land their fish. And in 
this way " Pan cod " is caught It is then conveyed in 
carts to Campbelton, to be shipped to its destination. 

Near to Salt-Pans, is a spot named Machaireionan, 
where a battle between the Scots and the Danes is be- 
lieved to have been fought, somewhere about the tenth 
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century. An artificial knoll in that place was opened, 
and within it was found a stone coffin, containing hu- 
man bones, supposed to be the remains of a chieftain. 
Similar coffins have been found elsewhere in Cantire, 
some of them containing urns. A river flows into 
Machrihanish Bay, at Salt-Pans, passing by Liosset, and 
rising under the hill called Sleit, or Sliabh. Close to 
Sliabh, to the south-west, towards the Mull, is another 
hill, called Cnoc-maigh. The hill called Bengullion, 
which has been already referred to, is within six miles 
of Sleit, or Sliabh. These three last-mentioned hills 
ought to express in their names their various degrees of 
elevation ; for, in Gaelic, says the author of the ^' Sta- 
tistical History of Campbelton," " Cnoc signifies a small 
surface, eminence, or little hill ; Sliabh, a hill of con- 
siderable elevation; and Beann, a mountain of the 
largest magnitude." These, then, are the three degrees 
of comparison in moimtain altitudes, and when we 
meet with either of them prefixed to the name of a 
hill, we ought at once know to which class to assign 
it. Thus, when we see BeanUy Beinn, or, as it is more 
commonly written, Beriy we might be sure that it 
denotes some giant — Ben Nevis, Ben Lawers, Ben 
More, Ben Lomond, Ben Venue, Ben Ledi, or some 
equally elevated gentleman of the Ben-jamin tribe. 
And so, by this formula, Bengullion ought to be much 
loftier than Cnoc-maigh. But as there is no rule with- 
out an exception to prove it, I presume that such is the 
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case here ; for Bengullion is very much the inferior of 
Cnoc-maigh, which, in fact, is the highest mountain in 
the Mull of Cantire, being 2036 feet above the level of 
the sea. Cnoc-maigh signifies ** the Hill of the Plain," 
and is a conspicuous object to all vessels sailing from 
the westward. ** From the summit of this mountain," 
says the late Eev. Daniel Kelly, minister of Southend, 
" an admirer of the sublime in nature may delight his 
imagination with one of the grandest scenes in North 
Britain. The green isle of the ocean is spread in all 
its magnificence around him. The islands of Islay, 
Bathlin, Jura, CKgha, and the distant mountains of 
Mull, are in view. On the east there is a magnificent 
prospect of the Frith of Clyde, the lofty hills of Arran, 
the coast of Ayrshire, and the Carrick and Galloway 
mountains. In the extreme horizon, Ailsa forms an 
object peculiarly striking." 

Another river flows into the Atlantic at Machrihanish 
Bay, supplied chiefly by the waters of Choilipol Loch, 
and the small loch in the hollow of the high hill of 
Sliabh. This stream flows through Tirfergus Glen — a 
glen named, it is said, after King Fergus. There is 
some very fine timber in this glen ; and according to 
popular tradition, no snakes or reptiles are to be found 
there, which is accounted for (say some) by the trees 
having been brought from Ireland, where the MacNeals 
(to whom Tirfergus belonged) had estates. But others 
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ascribe this freedom from venomous reptiles, not to the 
remote influence of St Patrick, but to the immediate 
power of St. Columba, when he visited IQlcolmkill, and 
other parts of the Mull. And herein, is not popular 
tradition borne out by St. Adamnan? for one of those 
forty-six miracles that he has ascribed to St. Columba, 
is, that the saint, shortly before his death, blessed the 
island of Hy (lona), and said that from thenceforth 
poisonous reptiles should not be able to hurt men or 
cattle in the island. Upon which statement, the latest 
Romanist editor of St. Adamnan's Life, observes, — 
" From ivhatever cause it has arisen, it is a singular 
fact, that no snakes or vipers have ever been seen in 
Hy, whilst many of a very venomous nature are found 
on the opposite coast." Perhaps the editor will construct 
a forty-seventh miracle out of this Glen of Tirfergus.* 

* "Mr. Campbell also refers to the legend of those places blessed by 
St, Columba, being freed from serpents and toads. They are namerous 
in Islay, but are not to be found in certiiin small islands off the west 
coast. " I believe that the Gaelic serpent stories, and the Highland 
beliefs concerning them, are old myths, a part of the history of the 
oldest feud in the world, the feud with the serpent who was * moie 
subtle than any beast of the field that the Lord had made ; * for the 
leading idea seems always to be that the holy healing power overcomes 
the subtle destroyer. Thus Mrs. MacTavish tells that St. Patrick 
coaxed the last Irish snake into a chest by the promise that he would 
let him out ' to-morrow,' and then he put him into Lough Neagb, and 
there he is still. The serpent is always asking, ' Is it to-morrow? * but 
a to-morrow has never come, and no serpents are to be found on any 
place belonging to Ireland to this day." — West Highland Tales, voL ii, 
pp. 371, 372. 
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The Irish friends of the MacNeals often used to cross 
the water, and come over to Tiriiergus, bringing with 
them their harpers and bards, and being entertained by 
the MacNeals with great splendour and hospitality. Our 
friend Popular Tradition tells the following story con- 
nected with Tirfergus. 

Once upon a time there lived a weaver in the Glen 
of Tirfergus. He had a heavy family of young children, 
and it went hard with him to find them a living. An 
Irish gentleman had been to visit MacNeal of Tirfer- 
gus, and had brought his bard with him. When they 
left, the bard had forgotten to take back his cochuUy or 
hood, which was a mark of distinction and pointed out 
that the wearer was a bard. Now, the weaver found this 
cochuU, and being a sharp-witted man, he thought he 
would put it on, and see what he could make of it. So 
he put it on, and went away to try his luck. He went 
on till he reached Strath House, where lived Mackin- 
ven.* When Mackinven's bard saw the Tirfergus weaver 
wearing the cochully he called out to him. Am bard 
iJmsa? which means, "Are you a bard?" but the 
Gaelic word bard also means " was high," so the weaver 
pretended to misunderstand him, and replied Clia Vard 
na iosal mi, a' dhuinCy that is, " Neither high nor low, 

♦ Mac lonmhuinn, I believe, is the proper spelling. As I am entirely 
ignorant of Oaelic, I have to trust to the nativea for the correctness of 
the quotations. 
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man." Then Mackinven's bard asked him another 
question^ which the weaver answered in a similar way*; 
and a servant ran and told Mackinven that his bard was 
wrangling with a strange banL So Mackinven ordered 
them both before him^ and throwing down a piece of 
gold upon the table, said, that the first of them who 
could make a verse upon it, should have it. Mackin- 
ven's bard began to hum and haw, and clear his throat, 
but while he was doing this, and thinking of some- 
thing to say, the weaver uttered rapidly the following 
verse : — 

*' Chuir Mac lonmhuinn nam bosa min, 
Or fior-ghlan air a' bhord lom, 
Chuir a bhard fein smugaide 
Air a* chuid do'n bhonn," — 

which meant that Mackinven of the soft hands, threw 
down pure gold upon the table, and that his own bard 
had spat upon or disdained his share of the gold. Then 
the weaver picked up the gold piece ; and Mackinven's 
bard went off in a rage, and was never seen afterwards. 
The weaver entertained Mackinven with songs and 
stories, of which he had a great stock ; and Mackinven 
was so pleased vnth him, that he offered to support him 
and his family, if he would come and reside with him, 

♦ "Ciod an tabh air an d' ainie tbu do'n bhailo?" An8tt?er, " Abh 
mo shu], abb mo ghlun is abh na h-abhann.*' The word ahk^ in 
Gaelic, means, eyes, knees, hands, and water-way. 
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and be his bard. But the weaver preferred to return 
to Tirfergus, and his own family; so Maekinven gave 
him a good suit of clothes, and rewarded him, and sent 
him away. Such success had the weaver of Tirfergus 
when he first wore the cochull. 

Those were the days when one man made a raid upon 
another man's cattle ; and these raids frequently ended 
in battle and bloodshed. Once when a raid was made 
on the cattle of MacNeal of Tirfergus, he collected his 
men, and pursued the freebooters, and overtook them. 
A desperate fight ensued, in which MacNeal's men were 
victorious, and slew many of the freebooters, and brought 
back the creach or plimder. From this circumstance, 
the farm from whence the cattle were driven, is called 
TUleadh Tia creach, " the returning of the plimder." 

Another of the MacNeals of Tirfergus possessed (it is 
said) the only Bible that was to be foimd in Gantire. 
The proprietor of Pennyland, in Southend, wished to 
obtain a perusal of it ; but MacNeal would not let it go 
from Tirfergus without a pledge that it would be re- 
turned to him ; and so greatly did the laird of Penny- 
land thirst for a perusal of the sacred volume, that he 
gave to MacNeal the charter of his lands in pledge that 
he would return the Bible after perusing it. So runs 
the popular tradition ; which, however, is probably but 
an erroneous version of the following well-authenticated 
circumstance, which is sufficiently interesting to be 
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quoted at length from the old " records of the Presby- 
tery of Kintyre," A copy of the Irish Bible, it seems, 
had been given to the Kirk Session of Southend, by the 
illustrious Robert Boyle ; and Mr. MacNeill of Tirfergos 
wished to borrow it Under date of " Campbelton, 3rd 
of August, 1692," the following entry occurs in the 
records: — "Forasmuch as John M'Neill of Tirfergus 
addressed the Presbytery for the loan of the Irish Bible 
gifted by Sir Robert Boyle, to the parish of Southend, 
in Kintyre, for the use of the ministers that shall be in 
the said parish, promising that he will have special care 
of it, and that he will return it on demand, — the Pres- 
bytery, considering the present vacancy of Southend, 
condescends that Mr. Robert Duncanson (in whose 
custody the said Bible is at present) deliver the same 
to the said John M'Neill, he being obliged to return the 
same, in as good order as he now received it> to the 
future minister of the said parish, or to any other whom 
the Presbytery of Kintyre shall appoint, under the 
penalty of such a sum as the Presbytery shall nominate.*' 
The next entry bears date " Campbelton, the 14th 
December, 1692 : Forasmuch as the Presbytery convened 
at 'Campbelton, the 3rd day of August, 1692, allowed 
Mr. Robert Duncanson to give to John M'Neill of 
Tirfergus, the use of the Irish Bible bestowed by Mr. 
R. Boyle on the parish of Southend, the said John 
M'Neill giving in his obligation to be accoimtable for 
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the same^ Mr. Bobert Duncanson declared that he did 
deliver the said Bible to the said John^ and that he 
received his obligation for the same^ of the date the 
16th day of November last, which obligation was pro- 
duced in presence of the Presbytery, and appointed to 
be recorded in futuram rei memoriamJ^ ** The tenor 
of the obligation granted by the said John M'Neill for 
the above-mentioned Irish Bible : — I, John M'Neill of 
Tirfergus, grant me to have received from Mr. Bobert 
Duncanson, minister of Campbelton (according to the 
appointment of the Presbytery of Kintyre), the church 
Bible of the Irish character, bestowed by the Honour- 
able Sir Bobert Boyle on the parish of Southend of 
Kintyre, which Bible I oblige me to restore sound and 
entire, and to deliver the same to the minister of the 
said parish, or to the Presbytery when required, under 
the penalty of . In witness whereof 

I have written and subscribed these presents at Camp- 
belton, the 16th November, 1692 years. Sic subscri- 
bitur. Jo. M'Neall." 

This, as will have been observed, refers only to a 
copy of the Irish version of the Bible. Perhaps the 
Laird of Pennyland borrowed it from MacNeal (who, it 
may be noticed, twice writes his name, and spells it 
diflferently). We may, at any rate, believe popular 
tradition to be wrong in calling it the only Bible in 
Cantire. It is interesting to see how greatly Sir Bobert's 
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gift was valued, and, firom the close connection of Can- 
tire with Ireland, and the immigration of the Irisb 
Celts to the parish of Southend, it would probably prove 
a valuable gift to the minister of the parish. He^ it 
seems, had been a Mr. David Simson, who, at the 
passing of Charles II.'s "St. Bartholomew" Act of 
Uniformity (the Act Recissory, as the Scotch Presby- 
terians called it), in 1662, had been ousted firom faifl 
parish, but who was afterwards " indulged ; " but, finaUy, 
in August 1685, banished by order of the government 
to New Jersey, where he died.* Sir Robert Boyle^ I 
may remind the reader, had, in the year 1662, been 
appointed Governor of the Corporation for propagating 
the Grospel in New England ; and, in his strenuous and 
laudable exertions for the diffusion of Christianity, had 

♦ He was succeeded by his son, who conformed to the prelatic etti- 
blishment, but, at the Hevolution, recanted. In the troubles and perse- 
cutions that raged after the passing of " the Act RecissoiT','* sercnl 
Ayrshire and Kenfrowshire gentlemen of the Coyenant (the Luid of 
Halston, Maxwell of Williamwood, Maxwell of South Barr, Hamilton of 
Wishaw, Dunlop of Gamkirk, Maxwell of Milnwood, &c), when craeny 
oppressed by the goTemment, fled to Cantire, whither certain of thdr 
countiymen and rclatiyes had previoualy gone, to settle und« the 
auspices of the Earl of Argyle, and were protected by their friend% 
until they could return in safety to their homes. Some of their fol* 
lowers remained behind, and still constitute the lowland dass of the 
parish of Southend, rarely amalgamating themselves by intermaniagai 
with the Highlanders, and even having a detached place of sepultura 
to themselves, of which I have already made mention in the preceding 
chapter. 
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caused the Holy Scriptures to be translated into Malay, 
Welsh, and Irish. The translation of the Bible into 
Irish cost him seven hundred pounds ; besides the ex- 
pense of gratuitously distributing copies throughout 
Ireland, and to such parishes in Scotland, as at South- 
end, where it might be turned to good account. The 
foregoing anecdote shows how much store was set upon 
the gift. 

An anecdote is told of a poor descendant of these 
MacNeals, named Torquil MacNeal, which may be classed 
among the tales of secondnsight. He left Tirfergus for 
Ireland, where, for forty years, he kept a school, and 
then returned to Cantire, to end his days in his native 
glen. A Mr. M'Math allowed him to live in his house, 
where Torquil made himself useful in instructing the 
children. He lived to be one hundred years old, and 
preserved his faculties to the very last* On the day of 
his death, he did not appear to be more ailing than 
usual, but he called the gudeman and his wife to his 
bed-side, and told them that it was his last day upon 
earth. Then he affectionately warned them to prepare 
themselves for a great trial which should befal them in 
six months from that day. They anxiously inquired 
what it should be. He told them that their £Ekvourite 
son, little Torquil, his best-loved pupil, would, on that 
day, be with him in glory. Then the old man closed 
bis eyes, and peaceably departed ; and it came to pass 
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aB he had spoken^ for little Torqoil died on that day 
six months. 

In the neighbourhood of Tirfergus, and on that low 
ground between Campbelton and Machrihanish Bay, 
called the Laggan of Cantire, over which the sea is 
supposed to have formerly flowed, there were two lochia 
Doryloch, and Lochsanish, or " the Black Loch ; *' but 
both these lochs are now drained, and the land yields 
excellent crops. The coimtry people tell a legend of 
the black fisherman of Lochsanish. The loch was a 
mile in length, and half a mile in breadth^ and it 
abounded in salmon and trout. The black fisherman 
would not suffer any person to live on its banks, but 
claimed, by the strength of his arm, sole dominion 
over the loch. Macdonald of Largie, who lived eighteen 
miles north of the loch, kept a guard of soldiers, lest 
the black fisherman should come and make an attack 
on him. Every day he sent his soldiers as far as 
Balergy Cniach, to see if the black fisherman was on 
the loch fishing; and if they saw him fishing, they 
would go back to Largie, not fearing an attack on that 
day. One day, a stranger who had come to Macdonald's 
house, and had asked why he kept the soldiers, was told 
about the black fisherman of Lochsanish. So he went 
with the soldiers to the hill of Balergy Cruach, and saw 
the black fisherman on the loch. Then the stranger 
told the soldiers that he would go down to Lochsanish 
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and see the fisherman, and they might watch how he 
got on. So he went down, and the black fisherman 
attacked the stranger, and they fought for some time. 
Then the black fisherman fell ; and the stranger cut off 
his head, which was large and heavy ; and he carried it 
to Largie, and laid it at Macdonald's feet. Then he 
went away without telling anyone his name; and he 
was never seen again. When the loch was drained, a 
rude boat, cut firom the trunk of an oak, was discovered ; 
which, as a matter of course, was believed to be the 
boat that had been used by the black fisherman. 

Lochsanish and the surrounding estates were pur- 
chased about a century ago by a Mr. Charles Campbell, 
a native of these parts. It is said of him that when a 
youth, and walking one night near to Kilcoivin, he 
found a poor man lying in a ditch by the wayside in a 
state of extreme exhaustion, unable to extricate himself 
and at the point to die. Campbell took him to the 
nearest house, placed him by a good warm fire, provided 
him with food and raiment, and acted the Crood Si^ 
maritan part towards him. He had the old man taken 
care of until he was su£5iciently recovered to pursue his 
journey. When the old man bade him farewell, he 
prayed that his preserver might live to be the pro- 
prietor of the lands surrounding the spot where he had 
found him in the ditch. And this prayer was fulfilled ; 
for Campbell entered the army, went to the East Indies, 
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was advanced to the rank of colonel^ and^ returning to 
Cantire with a large fortune, purchased the estates 
around Lochsanish. 

The number of the churches and their antiquity mark 
the former importance of Cantire, which was more 
thickly populated than most other portions of the king- 
dom. On the west coast, and adjoining to Campbelton, 
is the parish of Kilchenzie, the remains of whose ruined 
church are still to be seen in the midst of the ancient 
burying-ground.* Kilchenzie is, in Gaelic, Kilr 
cliaoinich, "the Church of St Kennek," who lies 
buried in a small island upon the coast of Mull, called 
after him " Kennek's Isle." Perhaps he was (for there is 
neither oral tradition nor written record concerning him) 
one of those zealous missionaries who issued from the 
celebrated monastery of lona, to propagate the gospel 
through Scotland and the Hebrides. The burial- 
ground of Kilchenzie is still used, and is crowded with 
monumental memorials. I will conclude this chapter 
with a legendary tale relative to a monument that has 
now been broken up and removed, but which existed 
within the memory of man inside the north comer of 
what was once Kilchenzie Church. The monument 
bore the figure of a man in armour, with an inscription 
well nigh obliterated, but in which the words Hicjacet 
M^Eachin were discernible. This M^Eachin is said to 

* See Appendix, " Ecdesiologj of Cantire." 
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have been the Laird of Tangle^ a beautiful glen six 
miles north-west of Gampbelton« A stream flows 
through the glen from Loch-nar-cannach to the Atlantic; 
and the ruins of a large house, on which was the date 
1670, were to be seen in the Glen at no very distant 
date. M^Eachin (runs the tale) invited the great 
" Maccallum More ** * to his mansion ; and Argyll came 
to Tangie, riding in great style, with ten young men in 
white clothing running before him, and crying out to 
clear the way for Maccallum (Mac-chailean). M'Eachin 
had prepared for Argyll's entertainment a dinner of 
a very novel character. Upon his table — which must 
have been a tolerably large one, and which may literally 
have "groaned" under the load — he had placed a 
specimen of every eatable animal that was to be found 
in Cantire. They were roasted whole, and set up on 
their stumps I There was an ox, a sheep, a stag, a roe, 
a goat, a pig, besides such other small deer as hares and 
rabbits. 

Shade of Soyerl imagine the disgusting spectacle 
presented by such a liberal display of roast meat, and 
all these animals slaughtered to make a Highland 
chieftain's banquet; and brought, like the brave old 
man in ** Chevy Chace," to fight upon their stumps 
against the fierce onslaught of ravenous men. 

* Or, more correctly, "Mae Callen Mor/' the chief of <*Ckn 
Phiaimaid." 
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On the Boftd. — Cheranx de Poat«. — Oni Tail — 

— VarietiM in Opinion. — Sceneiy of the Wntem Sliore. — The 
Atlantic and Sonthmi Hebrides. — The Impedimenta of TntTcQing. 

— Df. Eitehener'B ZJst of Tonriiti^ KcMMwiM. — "nsTelliiig to 
Pleuore. — BeBlochiDtte. — Paiteu. — But. — A Highland VillagB. 

— Ion and Shop. — An Emporiiun. — The Smith of But and the 
Oreat Plague. — Sketching. — Hot to be put ia the ^ndov. 



Dixr to Campbelton I We clatter 
, away from the White Hazt Inn, 
past the old Crosg, and by Ihe 
Town Hall, with our horse's head 
turned northwards. We are seated 
in one of the apea cars of the 
country. They are inside-caiB 
similar to those ueed in Wales and at the KngTinh 
lakes, holding four persons (not very comfortably) 
besides the driver, and well adapted for seeing tbe 
scenery in fine weather. Away we drive, followed by a 
pack of snarling curs, apparently as ntuneroos now aa 
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in the days when Edward Waverly entered the village 
of Tully Veolan, and reminding us of what Scott tells 
us of the French tourist who, exploring the Highlands 
and desirous of finding a rational reason for everjrthing 
that he saw, wrote to his fellow-countrymen that the 
State maintained in every village a set of curs called 
** collies," whose duty it was to chase the chevaux de 
paste — too starved and exhausted to move without such 
a stimulus — from one village to another. 

Our horse, however, did not stand in need of such 
a canine stimulant, and the administration of bark was 
entirely a matter of supererogation. The bare-legged 
and bare-headed children ran after the car, and shouted 
from exuberance of animal spirits, — 

" And lang leggit callants gaun wanting the breeks, 
Wanting the breeks, and without hose and shoon *' 

saluted us in Gaelic, and ran races for coppers, for 
which they had not begged. Thus, as befits a gentle- 
man in the Highlands, we leave *^ with our tail on," 
but soon shake it off, as we bid adieu to the old Scottish 
capitaL 

At a short distance from Campbelton, where the road 
ascends a hill and passes under an avenue of limes, 
there is an exceedingly picturesque view of the town 
and harbour, and the encircling hills and distant ocean, 
— the which I longed to sketch, and had to smother 
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our case. It is a summer evenings there is a calm sea, 
and we find the ride " engaging " and the road ** amus« 
ing." I am glad to fall back on Macculloch's authority, 
for, brief as is his description, it is sufficiently laudatory ; 
and, as I have heard the scenery described as utterly 
uninteresting, and found it to be anything but that, I 
am not sorry to fortify my opinion by that of so eminent 
an authority. It is true, indeed, that, compared with 
other portions of the Highlands, and even with the 
fifteen miles immediately south of Tarbert, the road 
for ten miles north of Campbelton lacks timber, variety, 
and many elements of the picturesque. But still there 
is the coast, and the sea-view is a host in itself; and 
with the Atlantic on one side and a range of heath- 
covered hills on the other, no scenery could be con- 
sidered as entirely wanting in interest and beauty. 
But he who drives rapidly through a country, and views 
the landscape under the most favourable circumstances 
of season, light, and weather, must after all be but a 
partial observer. I will, therefore, counterbalance 
Macculloch's account by quoting a description of the 
scenery from the pen of one who had many years' 
acquaintance with it, and was the minister of the 
parish. 

*^ Its general aspect is rather tame and uninterest- 
ing, with very little variety of scenery, destitute of 
woods and inclosures, gradually rising from the level 

«4 
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of the sea to the height of 700 or 800 feet, divezafied 
and intersected by some heights and hollows, three 
narrow glens, and various streams. The lower part of 
the hills sloping towards the shore, occasionally half a 
mile in ascent, is imiformly cultivated, and produces 
plentiful crops of oats, bear, potatoes, peas, and beana 
The higher ground beyond the r^on of cultivation 
is naked, bleak, and sterile, covered with stinted heath, 
generally interspersed with detached spots of coarse 
grass, sheep fescue sprits, rushes, and gall, a species of 
alpine myrtle. The hills range &om north to south, 
and are pretty uniform in height, with the exception 
of Beinn-an-tuirc. . • • At the termination of Bea- 
lochintie Bay, the coast assumes a more bold and 
i^gS^ aspect. A promontory of detached rocks and 
loose stones of immense magnitude projects into the sea, 
which seem, since the creation, to have set the utmost 
efforts of the waves at defiance. In the immediate 
vicinity of the sea, and throughout the whole extent 
of the parish, a narrow strip of low alluvial land, 
edged by an indented declivity, bears evident traces of 
having at one period been occupied by the sea. The 
general belief among the aged inhabitants is, that the 
sea is gradually retiring from the land. In confirma- 
tion of this belief, the bank or sloping declivity which 
forms the boundary of the level land, occasionally as- 
sumes a shelving appearance, and, in such places as the 
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sea has encountered obstruction from projecting pre- 
cipitous rocks, they have formed an irresistible barrier 
against any encroachment of the ocean; but^ where 
no such interruption occurs, the waves seem to have 
forced a passage further inland. Along the shore, the 
remains of some rude circular inclosures. are still vi- 
sible, which, from their appearance and position, must 
at one period have been surrounded by the sea. • • . 
A few obelisks of rude unpolished stone, and evidently 
sepulchral monuments, are scattered through the 
parish. The most conspicuous has been erected in 
the neighbourhood of a ruinous building, and measures 
16 feet from the surface ; a grave at the base of the 
obelisk, covered with turf, is 18 feet 7 inches in length, 
and 4^ in breadth. Barrows or tumuli are sometimes 
to be found not far from the shore. In one or two 
which have been opened, nothing was discovered but a 
few human bones, almost reduced to ashes, and. some 
chips of burned wood, which sanctions the belief that 
our forefathers were in the practice of burning their 
dead. In the recess of a soft freestone rock, not far 
from the sea, where a farmer was lately preparing to 
erect a cart shade, and had commenced to level the 
bottom, he met with a great collection of sea-shells, 
and discovered in the face of the rock several aper- 
tures, or square holes, crammed with human bones. 
He immediately desisted from his operations, and left 
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-jL'iisT-zritri •h-r rfc»:er::rMF cc the dead. In the south 
r—fi. .- : ti- ra^liC- r«-.^ cmlmr inclosnresy com- 
n .C.J iz. Ti. ^- I^'Z -. /'.Tfli^. or •^Flngal's Fort," and 
£'■!.-.: /.•:r^.A.:\ :r - Tbe Giant's Fort," attract 
ti-e i^ci-iii- •:: th-e tr:iTcLl^r- Ther sieeiii to hare 
<.»i f.-r nLiij a^^e*, ar.! ^<iSe c»L»njectui>e to account 



fir tL-rir : ririi- Th-e vulvar, who are fond of the mar- 
T-rlI:"s -ML^iier theia ancient residence? of Fingal and 
LLs^anTs: — ai:i the antiqxiarr. Dmidical temples of 
wor?L:p. At this distant period of time, without 
written reoi-rds to ihpjw any light apon the suhject» 
it is verv difficult to arriTe at anv satisfactorv con- 
clasion «~ith re<rard to their orieinal desicrn. As in- 
closures of a similar nature frequently occur in the 
Hi<'lj]ari(L* of Scotland, and have l>een uniformlv erected 
ufKin elevated situations, it is by no means improbable 
that thffv might have been oriijinally intended as places 
of tt'tiipiirary retreat and security for some of the do- 
iiH'Hti^'H and cattle of the natives, when engaged in 
battle with tbeir enemies."' 

Such is the Kev. D. Macdonald's accoimt of that 
wc»Hfern-Hhore country north of Campbelton, through 
which we are now rapidly driving, on this lovely sum- 
mer's evening. Perhaps (as one of our friends sug- 
g<;Hted to uh) the country appeared all the more 
]>ietureH(iue, because we turned our backs upon it^ and 
looked out lo sea ! And, to a certain degree, this may 
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have been the case; for the sun was slowly sinking 
over the Atlantic^ and throwing the long line of Islay 
and Jura into a deep piurple, while we inhaled all the 
fresh fragrance of the sea-breeze^ and watched the 
waves rolling in almost to our very feet. Consequently, 
the sea was the leading attraction of our drive ; and 
we (i. e, my wife and I *) had so placed ourselves in 
our open inside car, that we looked towards the At- 
lantic, and turned our backs upon the hills. Our lug- 
gage was piled chiefly upon the opposite seat. We 
had condensed it as much as possible, knowing by ex- 
perience, that there is no greater drawback to the 
enjoyment of a long tour than an over-crowding of 
luggage ; and this is peculiarly the case in the High- 
lands, where, in many cases, the means of traffic are 
confined to one car, like to that in which we are now 
driving, so that the over-weighted tourists must leave 
behind them one half of their impedimenta, to follow 
them at an uncertain time, and at a grievous incon* 
venience and expense, even when they are fortunate 
enough to find the one car disengaged, and (for this is 
often a non sequitur) a horse also at liberty to draw 
it. The tourist in Cantire (as in many other parts of 

* " I and my wife," would be more gnunmatical ; but, in a case 
like this, grammar must giye way to courtesy if not to facts, and the 
wife must haye the leading place. Wolsey's grammatical "E^o ei 
meus Res " was by no means a politic proceeding. 
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the Highlands) will therefore find it best to write a few 
days before-handy and engage his conveyance.* 

We, therefore, can the more enjoy onr summer- 
evening drive along this Atlantic shore, and in sight 
of the Irish coast and the southern Hebrides^ becaose 
we have no agonising thoughts (like poor Mrs. Seymour 
in Albert Smith's Mant Blanc) as to the ^' black box" 
that has been left behind, and which may pursue us» 
like atra curdy all through our Scotch tour, and never 
reach us until we are safe at home again, and don^ 
want it Our minds are at ease on this score, for all 
our luggage is stowed away with us in the car. I fear 
that Dr. Kitchener would consider us but scantily pro- 
vided for our journey ; and that we could only answer, 
" Where, indeed ! " if he demanded of us. Where are 
those things that I told you, in my " Traveller's Oracle," 
were absolutely needful. for every tourist? Where is 
the hunting-watch with seconds, with a detached lever 
or Dupleix's escapement ? Where are your two pairs 
of spectacles with strong silver frames? Where are 
your own knife, fork, and spoon; your ^'galoches and 
paraloses;" your traveller's knife, containing a large 
and small blade, a saw, a hook for taking a stone out of 
your horse's shoe, a tumscrew, a gunpicker, tweezers, 

* Letters for this purpose should be directed to Mr. Freeborn, White 
Hart Hotel, Gampbelton, K. B. ; to Mr. Shcddan, Barr Inn, near Camp- 
belton ; or to Mr. Stewart, car proprietor, East Tarbert, Loch Fyne^ N. B. 
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and long corkscrew? Where are your two greatcoats^ 
your dreadnought^ and your Welsh wig? Where is your 
folding one-foot rule^ and ruby or Rhodium pen, made 
by Doughty, No. 10, Great Ormond Street? Where 
are your double-barrelled pistols, with spring bayonets, 
which you should take the first unostentatious oppor- 
tunity of showing to your landlord ? Above all, where 
are your sheets, your light eider-down quilt, and your 
two dressed hart skins, wherewith, you are to render 
yourself independent of damp beds ? My dear Doctor, 
you might as well ask. Where is the warming-pan ? 
neither have we provided ourselves with the corkscrew 
door-fastener that you so highly reconmiend to your 
travelling friends, who would, doubtless, find more work 
for the corkscrew than for the door-fastener. Imagine 
the commotion that we should make at the hotels, to 
say nothing of private houses, if we travelled with all 
your paraphernalia, and made use of it. The landlady 
sulky at our precautionary sheets, the landlord furious 
at the unostentatious display of our double-barrelled 
pistols with their spring bayonets I What an agreeable 
tour of pleasure we should make! It was all very 
well for you. Dr. Kitchener, whose relaxations espn were 
performed to most exact rule, to have your journeys 
made wretched in a lumbering chaise large enough to 
hold your Welsh wigs, and sheets, and stone-water 
bottles, and all your other little comforts, and thus to 
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roll about from one hotel to another in miserable ex- 
pectation of what might await you at the hands of 
ruffianly landlords, and murderous landladies ; but we 
are neither invalids nor hypochondriacs ; nor " if cir- 
cumstances should unhappily compel us to ride on the 
outside of a coach " (which is the most distressing po- 
sition for a tourist that your vivid imagination can con- 
ceive) should we coddle ourselves in accordance with 
your directions. No : we are quite best off as we are, 
with our luggage reduced to sensible dimensions, and 
not swollen with extra sheets and Welsh wigs. 

So we drive pleasantly on, watching the red diec of 
the sun sinking behind the Atlantic, in a line between 
iLs and North America, and we think, with Macculloch, 
that it is " a very amusing road," and that on " a eumr 
mer evening, with a calm sea, a more engaging ride 
for ten or fifteen miles cannot be imagined." Ten 
miles from Campbelton we reach the small village of 
Bealochintie (or as it is more properly spelt in GaeUc 
BecUldclutntsuUlJie) which is the site of the parish 
church of Kilchenzie. The bay of Bealochintie com- 
prehends a circuit of nearly two miles, and shows many 
formidable rocks over which the waves break into 
foam. Close by, is the burial-ground of Paiten (or 
Cloagh nam Paitean), which is said to have been first 
used as the last resting-place of shipwrecked sailors. 
The chief monuments are those of the Macalisters of 
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Glenbarr, the most recent being to the memory of the 
late Colonel Macalister of Glenbarr Abbey, Presently, 
our driver flourishes Ijis whip, when we are on a hill over 
a deep glen, and pointing off to the right among the 
woods in the valley, exclaims, " Yon's the big hoose ! " 
which, being translated, means that we are approaching 
Glenbarr Abbey. The road descends the hill, crosses 
a bridge over Barr Eiver, then tynsta sharply to the 
right, past the entrances to the Abbey, and between its 
garden walls, up a st^ep hill completely overhung by 
shadowy trees, and then gives another twLst into day- 
light and Barr Village. Not that it is daylight now, 
however ; but, as we shall have many opportunities of 
seeing the place by shine and shade, we will condense 
the observations of our repeated visits into one de- 
scription, and so dismiss the subject. There will be 
an additional advantage in lingering awhile over Barr 
Village, as a description of it will be a description of 
all the other villages in Cantire ; for they are much of 
the same pattern, and differ &om each other as little 
as do the dinner parties of Mesdames Smith, Brown, 
Jones, and Bobinson, where with a slight experience, 
you may always calculate to a nicety, the quality of the 
jelly, the nature of the soup, and the sequence of the 
dishes and entries, as well as the deadly hilarity of 
the whole affair, and the thankful satisfaction you will 
feel at its conclusion* 
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Barr Village then, is rather more than twehne mikt 
from Campbelton, built on high ground OTer the glen« 
and at a short distance from the Atlantic. It oonsistB 
mainly of one short, wide street, laid out on the slant 
of the upper portion of the hilL The houses are low, 
built on the ground-floor only, roughly thatched, and 
invariably whitewashed — much whiter outwardly than 
inwardly. There is an Inn, a Post Office, a general 
shop, a blacksmith's, and a shoemaker^s. The Inn ii 
first in dignity, the shoemaker's first in indignitjr, 
neither time nor man have kept their defEusing^ or 
cing fingers " from its battered carcase. The 
boast of an upper story, and as this is oonatniotadLj 
the roof, you are enabled, as you lie in bed, to 
through the narrow skylight, the courses of the 
The accommodation, therefore, although clean,, i 
what cramped ; but tourists in the Highlands, 
they who come intent on sport, can put up with 
rougher accommodation; and among the ahnotiny 
tenants of that low sky-lighted bedroom, have been a 
gallant officer who obtained his majority for hia condnd 
on that terrible day at the Bedan, and his brother-in- 
law, a noble lord, who of all men in the United King- 
dom is alone entitled to wear his hat in the presence of 
his Sovereign.^ Down stairs there is a good and com- 

* A right nerer, of course, exercised ; but graceiullj recognised by 
George IV. when he held a lev^e at Dublin, and bade the noble locd*i 
father " be covered." 
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fortable room, neatij furnished; and id Uie way of 
creature comforta, the traveller who puts up here for a 
time, is not likely to starre. The inn is red tiled, and 
has a signboard with a simple inscription : — " aL,£MBA.KB 
INH, J. 8BEDDAN, LicxHSBn." In these Highland villages, 
where there is no opposition beer-bouse (or rather 
whiskey-house), it is needless to distiDguish the inn-sign 




by any one's Biras, or, for that matter, his legs, as in the 
case of the Isle of Man, whose arms are three legs ! so 
they edmply write up the name of the village, with the 
word " inn" after it, and sabjoin the name of the land- 
lord. Turning is at the door with its whitened step, 
the guest's room ii te our left, the common room to the 
ri^t, and further on, other buildings, in the &oiit of 

VOL. I. B 
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which, in the stxeet, we see a light ** trap," and an open 
car, in which Mr. Sheddan will send you and your lug- 
gage on your next stage. A bare-legged lassie flits 
about over the whitened stone floor, and Mrs. Sfleddan, 
who wears shoes and stockings like a superior being, 
(which, indeed, she is, for is she not mine hostess, and 
has she not been my lady's maid ?) and whose former 
beauty is far from faded, superintends operations, and 
looks to the bairns. 

The Post Office (at the upper end of the street, on 
the right, where those children are approaching the 
door) is also the shop, with few outward adornments, 
but a wonderful place within, gaily papered with scenes 
from Uncle Tom's Cabin, the sable hero himself, and 
the gentle Eva, in china effigy, in the window ; it deab 
in nearly everything that you could possibly ask for, and 
is presided over by so civil a couple that ** shopping* 
became a pleasure, as well as an excitement. In this 
repository for multifarious conveniences and needs, 
where flitches of bacon and tubs of butter jostled 
against a stock of stationery and ^^ Queen's heads," and 
where cheeses and pickles coquetted with ready-made 
clothes and blue woollen cloth, you could purchase the 
best biscuits either for yourself or your dogs, obtain all 
your groceries and sauces, buy your pins and needles 
and thread, get your Highland " bonnets " and plaids, 
lay in your winter flannel and hosiery, procure your 
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oranges and lemons and best blacking, replenish your 
salt and tobacco boxes, order your loaves of bread and 
oatmeal cakes, and have your game boxes made up in 
any number and to any size, wherewith to contain all 
those braces of grouse and black game that you pro- 
posed to send to your friends in England. Verily, Mr. 
Duncan McMillan may well have dignified his shop by 
the name of an ** Emporium," for almost everything 
that man requires in the Highlands was to be pur- 
chased there ; while the post-office was as well managed 
duly and daily, as in an English country town. Oppo- 
site to ** the shop," is the blacksmith's, where the High- 
land Vulcan is at work on the hind legs of a beast, with 
a coat as rough as Mr. Bright's tongue. We are re- 
minded of the traditionary tale of his predecessor in 
the office during that dreadful time when the great 
plague visited Cantire, and when one of the keenest 
fears that attended it, waa that a man might die, and 
there would be none to bury him. Of the smith of 
Barr, it is said, that he took the plague. It developed 
itself by a great swelling, and unless this swelling 
broke, there was no chance of recovery. The smith 
had the plague tumour, and it did not break. He feared 
that he should die, and that his friends would flee from 
him in alarm, and not give him the rites of sepulture. 
So he went and lay down under the brow of an old 
dyke, hoping that not long after his death, it would fall 

R 2 
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over him, and cover his mortal remains. But while he 
lay there, the tumour broke, and the smith reooyered. 
It is said that he made himself very useful in perform- 
ing the last sad offices for such of his friends and neigh- 
bours at Barr who fell victims to the plague. 

The blacksmith's and the post-office are on the upper 
and higher end of the street ; at the further and lower 
end is the inn. Looking down the street, the view is 
bounded by the garden wall of Glenbarr Abbey, with 
its dense screen of fine timber, the high road twisting 
sharply off to the right, round the inn, and down into 
the glen. Let us walk down to that wall while I set 
my back against it, and looking up street^ make a 
water-colour sketch of the village and its inhabitants. 
Fowls go cackling about, and a few ducks dabble in a 
dirty gutter; bare-legged children, with nothing on 
their heads, and not much more on their bodies, stare 
at the Sassenach, and appear to regard the reproduction 
of themselves and their homes on the drawing-block, 
with as much amazement as the Bed Indians who, as 
they looked upon their own likenesses when painted 
by Mr. Catlin, would have tomahawked him for paint- 
ing them in profile (which they regarded as a charm 
to make the other half of their face wither away), 
had it not been to their evident interest to preserve his 
life until he had painted them in full face, with both 
their eyes and cheeks. 
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The butler from the abbey comes by, sjid talks to 
the late lady's-maid, sometbiDg to my disadvantage, 
perhaps, for their coaversation is in Gaelic A butler 
and a late lady's maid talking CraelicI Ob, Jeameel 
oh, Frippery ! do you ever carry yom: G-aelic into May- 




fair, and excite the astonishment of the Belgravian 
yellow-plushes at yout Highland " di'lect." Presently, 
the rag and bone woman of the district comea by, with 
her bare feet and her white " muteh " cap, and is greaUy 
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flattered at the marked artistic attention that I pay her. 
She has a stock of English at her command, and she 
begs me not to put her likeness " in the window.** She 
is evidently somewhat ashamed of her rag-and-bone 
bag and odds-and-ends basket, and would doubtless 
wish to appear without them, and in her Sunday best, 
whenever she is " put in the window." 

But too long have I kept the reader from Glenbarr 
Abbey. The Queen, however, is always last in a pro- 
cession ; and the lion is more highly thought of when 
we have been gazing upon inferior animals. So, now 
that we have seen the smaller fry, let us pay a visit to 
(what oiur Campbelton car-driver called) **the big 
hoose." 
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CHAP. XII. 
GLENBABB. 

Glenbarr Abbey. — Its Position. — Scenery and Gardens. — Barr 
River. — Salmon spearing. — " It's just the Sport." — Timber. — 
Glen Scenery. — The River Defile. — A Memoiy-Picture. — Mouth 
of the River. — Seaward View. — Modem Nereids. — Scotch wash- 
ing. — The River-tub. — The Princess Nausicaa. — Twenty-seven 
Centuries ago. 

We have not far to go. Here^ where I have been 
standing to sketchy is a wicket-gat« admitting us to a 
walk that will lead us down a steep bank and under 
lofty trees^ immediately in front of the Abbey. So 
steep is the bank that the Abbey^ which is at the foot 
of it^ is not fifty yards from the village street, whose 
houses are built on a much higher elevation than the 
Abbey chimneys. The village is shut out from the 
Abbey grounds by a stone wall and a profrision of shrubs 
and trees, and to all appearance the Abbey lies in a 
sequestered glen, far away from human habitation. 
As a matter of course the house lies low, although the 
dip of the glen slightly falls from it to the river, which 
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runs at a short distance from the house, the ground 
then ascending sharply on the other bank to a con- 
siderable elevation. In the front of the Abbey the glen 
widens sufBciently to allow of a tolerably open space of 
greensward, dotted with fine timber, amid which the 
carriage-drive winds into the high road at the foot of 
the steep hill leading up the village ; but in rear of 
the house, and within four hundred yards of the firam^ 
the glen narrows to a rocky defile, through which ihe 
river burrows, and amid great boulders and stony 
ments brawls its way to the Atlantic. The steqp n 
of the glen are densely covered with foliage, moflh 
of the timber being of very fine growth* The kite 
Colonel Macalister added considerably to the O-Ienbair 
plantations, which, being well attended to and protefltod 
by their position from the influence of high winds moi 
sea air, thrive far beyond expectation. The oolonsTi 
son, Keith Macalister, Esq.,* is the present proprietor 
of Glenbarr, and is one of the few landowners in 
Cantire who are resident upon their estates. Next to 
the Duke of Argyle, Mr. Macalister is the largest pro- 
prietor in Cantire, so that the example of residence set 
by him has the greater importance. 

Glenbarr Abbey is a large and handsome stone 
mansion of some antiquity, though greatly altered and 

* For the clan Macalister, see Skene's " Highlanders of Scotland," 
Tol ii. p. 93. 
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improved in later times. It outwardly represeote wliat 
may be preaamed to be the abbey style of architecture. 
The windows are mullioned, those of the principal 
rooms very richly bo, with tracery in the upper com- 




partmenta. The bouse is buttressed and turreted all 
round with Gothic piauacles at each comer and angle. 
The porch is deeply recessed, its entrance being formed 
of three open lancet arches. Triple lancets above give 
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one that with its southern aspect was as favourable for 
fruit as for fuschias. A wide walk under an avenue of 
fine beeches^ at the foot of this slope^ is an important 
feature in the garden. This leads on, past the boundary 
of the gardens, to a wilderness-walk along the rocky 
slope of the glen, by the side of the brawling river, A\ith 
a thick wood on either side of us. Here and there the 
water has been widened into a pool, where the salmon 
and grilse may love to congregate, and where the banks 
are fringed with a lovely medley of sedge and fern. 

The Barr river is about five or six miles in length, 
its soTirces being Loch Amicle, Loch Coiribidh, and 
other smaller lochs, and it flows in a tolerably direct 
course from east to west till it falls into the Atlantic. 
It is well stocked with salmon and salmon-trout, and is 
a stream after a fisherman's own heart, no less than a 
painter's. It is true that in these western Highland 
streams the fish do not increase to those enormous 
proportions with which they are often weighted in the 
most famous salmon rivers ; but if a plentiful supply 
of ordinary-sized fish up to one that would turn the 
scale at twenty pounds can satisfy a fisherman, he will 
assuredly find that satisfaction in Barr river. 

On one morning during our stay, there was a salmon- 
spearing about two miles above the Abbey, which re- 
sulted in the capture of ten fish in most excellent 
condition, varying from four to sixteen pounds in 
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weight When laid out upon the lawn for the 
inspection, with their silvery sides glistening in the 
sun, they formed a group to delight the eyes of piscsr 
torial old Isaak himself. I asked old Maccallum, — the 
elder of the fishermen, to whom the chief honours 
of the day were due, — how he, an old man^ could he 
battling about in a rocky stream from five in the morn- 
ing till after mid-day, with not a crust to eat or (which 
was more to the purpose), a drop of whiskey to drink. 
''It's just the sport !" Macallum pithily answers ; and, 
now that it is over, he is very ready to toes oflF any 
number of glasses that the laird will deign to give 
him. 

Barr river is even more picturesque between the 
Abbey and the sea than towards the tiills. In the firont 
of the Abbey, as I have said, the glen widens, and leaves 
a pleasant plot of greensward, along which the river 
brawls, and across which the high road is taken. We 
pass through a gate on the other side of the road into a 
small meadow, which is rapidly narrowed into the form 
of an acute triangle, by the steep sides of the glen con- 
tracting to enclose it. The sloping bank to our ri^t 
is thickly covered with timber, much of it beuig of 
large dimensions and luxuriant growth. The soil is 
well adapted for the growth of forest trees ; and where 
they can be sheltered from the cutting sea-blasts, as in 
a glen like this, they thrive amain. There are oaks 
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and pines ; but the trees that flourish most are ashy 
plane^ elm^ beech^ mountain-ash^ alder^ black Italian 
poplars and larch. Underneath these trees there was 
a most liixuriant undergrowth of wild flowers and 
shrubs, the ferns being of great size and beauty. Wind- 
ing walks have been cut on the hill-slope to the right 
of the glen, and seats placed at those spots from whence 
the best views are attained. 

Here is a seat placed most temptingly for the 
sketcher. We have been following the path by the 
side of the river, and it has now taken us up out of the 
valley, on to this rock some sixty feet above the stream. 
The glen has narrowed to a defile, through which the 
river forces its way over a multitude of stony obstacles, 
and making a very sharp turn to the right through 
steep rocks, cloven as though by art, hurries on to the 
Atlantic. We are on the verge of the precipitous rock 
just above this acute bend in the river. We look up 
the river ; and through a vista of forest trees to the 
west front of Glenbarr Abbey, backed by woods and 
hills ; the rocky walls rise on either side the stream, 
himg with ivy and creepers, and with a tangled mass of 
ferns and heather and wild flowers growing on every 
ledge and '* coign of vantage," the trees on the opposite 
banks nearly meeting over the river, that dashes on 
far below amid the rocks and white boulders that chafe 
its dark boulders into angry foam. It is a lovely scene, 
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and one of a similar character^ though on a less ex- 
tensive scale^ to the matchless glen at Roslin** Barr 
river is precisely one of those streams that an artist 
loves to paint ; and no one with a feeling for the beau- 
tiful could see it without longing to carry away some 
delineation or memory-picture of its wild and rugged 
banks^ its overhanging trees, its deeps and shallows, its 
mossy stones and dark rocks and grey boulders; its 
multitudinous tiny waterfalls, and its rapid hurrying 
course from the hills to the Atlantic. Its waters varied 
greatly in colour and depth, according to the time and 
the season ; and I saw them under more than one aspect; 
but when I first set eyes on the Barr water, it had been 
swelled with a " freshet " from the hills, and was so 
impregnated with peat that it was of a rich coffee 
colour, — 

" Red came the river down, and, loud and oft. 
The angry spirit of the water shrieked I" 

but Barr was something more than red, for he was of 
the hue of dark mahogany. 

Now we climb by the winding path to the extreme 
height of the rocky wall, until we emerge from the 
woody screen of stately trees, and come in sight of the 
Atlantic The trees still abide with us, but their crests 
have been smoothly shaven by the cutting western 

* See the Frontispiece to the Volume. 
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winds, and they cannot compare with their near neigh- 
bours in the favoured bend of the glen. The river is 
murmuring below us, between its steep rocky walls, but 
we cannot see it as yet. To our right is a thin belt of 
young plantation of larch and firs, which are thriving 
well. Presently the path takes us to a little heathery 
plateau on the edge of the rock, where there is a garden 
seat, to suggest that we should *^ rest, and be thankful '^ 
for the dainty repast so liberally supplied by nature for 
the refreshment of our artistic appetite. Barr river is 
in sight now, brawling at our feet, though at some 
distance below us. It takes a twist to the right, and 
then again to the left, amid the rocky banks and a 
confused d&yris. The geological authorities inform us, 
that micaceous schist is the leading class of rock in this 
glen, with veins and detached blocks of primary sand- 
stone, quartz, basalt, whinstone, and red shiver. 

We lose the tall overhanging trees; but the banks 
are thickly covered with brushwood. Sheep-pastured 
downs slope upwards from the rocky banks on either 
side. The rocks gradually lessen in height, until, at 
no great distance from us, they fall to the level of the 
roadway that is carried over a very Welsh-like bridge 
that spans the stream. Beyond this bridge, the river 
streams on over the sand upon the sea-shore, until its 
waters are lost in the dash of the Atlantic. As we sit 
here, the upland downs on either hand shut in the sea- 
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ward view^ and confine it to that portion of the Atlantic 
between Islay and Rathlin Island. No land is therefore 
seen to break the ocean prospect ; we look out towards 
the sea^ and far away there^ o^er that dark blue hori- 
zontal line with which Britannia rules the waves, is 
America. Distant vessels fleck the wide expanse of 
ocean^ which, under this bright mid-day sun, assumes 
the very faintest sea-green hue, save that distant hori- 
zontal line of dark blue. Nearer in shore, the waves 
change to a pearly grey, shot with emerald green, glit- 
tering in the sunbeams, and crisped with foam, as they 
break upon the yellow beach with a soothing cadence. 
Columns of white smoke go up from the beach high 
into the air, from fires kindled by the kelp burners, 
whom we see against the bright sea, like black epedkA 
upon the shining sand. Beyond the bridge, Barr river 
glistens white over the beach, as colourless as molten 
silver ; but below us, among the rocks and boulders, it 
is dark and peat-stained. Approaching the bridge 
from the down on the left is a herd of Highland cattle 
with their attendant lassie. On the bridge itself, on a 
certain day, might have been seen one of the ladies of 
our party, landing a salmon that had been hooked and 
'^ played " by one of the gentlemen, — the same gentle- 
man whom (on another day) we might have seen shoo^ 
ing at the seals as they disported themselves in the sea, 
a few himdred yards from the mouth of Barr river* 
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It murmiirs mosically at our feet ; now hurrying over 
rocky shallows in tiny waterfalls, now coursing round 
great boulders that half block up its narrow bed, now 
hiding itself in natural caverns hollowed out of the base 
of the rock by centuries of floods and freshets, now 
dalljring in deep pools whose blackness is only broken 
by the silvery circles left by the leaping salmon, now 
sweeping into those crescent harbours, where the cease- 
less action of the hurrying water has scooped out the 
rock into smooth semicircular baths in which Nereids 
might love to sport. Here, with my feet among the 
fragrant heather, with the river murmuring below me, 
and the wide expanse of the Atlantic glistening before 
me, I sit and sketch. Would that I could rei^resent, 
with even a faint approach to truth, the wonderful 
beauty of the confused mass of verdure (in which 
heather and ferns are predominant) with which the 
rocky walls of Barr river are adorned. He indeed must 
be a skilful and a patient colourist who could hope to 
depict but a hundredth part of the minute and manifold 
beauties of that nearest rock-wall on the other side of 
the brawling stream, where every little mossy ledge is 
crowned with coronals of ferns, and gemmed with the 
varied hues of heather and wild flowers, while ivy 
clings to the grey rock, and trailing creepers hang in 
luxuriant festoons from the shrubs that fringe the edge 
of the downs. So I plod on with my pencil in the hot 
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glare of the mid-day sun, pleased at seeing the rude 
counterpart of the beautiful scene gradually assuming 
shape and colour upon the virgin leaf of my sketching- 
block ; yet (if it must be confessed) sad at heart at my 
inability to represent with patient toil of brush the 
wondrous minutiae painted by one glance on the retina 
of the eye ; so I plod on, till eye and brain become 
confused, and demand a few moments' rest. Let me 
leave my drawing materials upon this seat, secured by 
this rude paper-weight of rock ; they will be safe ; for 
there is no pic-nic party here to-day from Campbelton, 
or elsewhere, as is frequently the case during the 
summer season.* So I take my pannikin, in order that 
I may fill it with clean water for painting, and I make 
my way down to the river's edge, by a very circuitous 
course, however ; and I am half way towards the bridge, 
before I can clamber down the broken rocks sufficiently 
near to the water to fill my pannikin. 

In accomplishing this feat, and endeavouring to re- 
gain the path by a less steep and slippery road, I am 
brought in full view of that portion of the river which, 
by making a sudden turn from right to left, had been 
concealed from me by the steep rocky wall. A moment 
ago, I said that there were spots in this Barr river 
where Nereids might love to sport. But, in these rail- 

* Mr. Macalister liberally grants permission to such parties to make 
use of his grounds. 
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way days, romtmce yields to reality ; and the only 
Nereids who now honour the stream by their preiience, 
are some of the neighbouring cottagers, who, by an old 
custom, which they have come to regard as their pre- 
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Bcriptive right, make use of a certain shallow spot on 
the left bank of the river for the purpose of a laundry, 
and thus convert Barr river into a wash-tub for fool 
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linen. This takes place at regalarly-recorring periods, 
opposite to that detached rock, which may be noted in 
my sketch, upon the right bank of the river towards the 
bridge. The sketcher, therefore, who goes to that spot 
to fill his pannikin with water, may, if he time his visit 
aright, glean materials for a picture of '^ Scotch wash- 
ing," which, if it be not quite so pretty as that well- 
known print after Mr. Harvey's painting, may at least 
be a little more true to the ordinary type of the High- 
land lassie and her various attitudes during her sanitary 
proceeding. 

Edward Waverley, as you may remember, when he 
approached the Baron of Bradwardine's manor-house, 
saw, upon the green, two bare-legged damsels, each 
standing in a spacious tub, and performing with their 
feet the office of a patent washing machine. ^^ These 
did not, however/' says his biographer, ^ like the maidens 
of Armida, remain to greet with their haxmony the 
approaching guest ; but, alarmed at the appearance of 
a handsome stranger on the opposite side, dropped their 
garments (I should say garment to be quite correct), 
over their limbs, which their occupation exposed some- 
what too freely, and with a shrill exclamation of * Eh, 
sirs!' uttered with an accent between modesty and 
coquetry, sprung ofiF like deer in diflferent directions." * 

This tub-washing seems to have been an old custom ; 

* Warerley, toL i. chap. ix. 
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for, in those ** curious letters," as Sir Walter Scott calls 
them, which were written from the Highlands in 1754, 
the author * takes notice of *' what is commonly seen 
by the side of rivers, that is, women with their coats 
tucked up, stamping, in tubs, upon linen by way of 
washing; and this, not only in summer, but in the 
hardest frosty weather, when their legs and feet are 
almost literally as red as blood with the cold ; and often 
two of these wenches stamp in one tub supporting them- 
selves by their arms thrown over each other's shoulders." t 

The modem process in Barr river dispenses with the 
tub, and is extremely simple, though, I should think, 
not very efficacious for the proper " getting-up '' of fine 
linen. The clothes are placed in a shallow part of the 
river, and the women and girls stamp upon them vdth 
their naked feet, their petticoats (of very scanty longi- 
tude in* the first instance,) being tucked up for that 
purpose. Occasionally a stout cudgel is also brought 
into play to thump the linen. A little hand-washing is 
added, and the garments are then wrung out, and spread 
upon the river's bank to be dried by the sun. Starch- 
ing and ironing are deemed vain superfluities. 

After all, this is a very ancient custom, and dates 
back to those old-world days when even princesses were 
their own shepherdesses and laundresses. Homer, for 

♦ Who is understood to have been Captain Burt. 

t Letters &om a gentleman in the North of Scotland, &c., Letter III. 
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example, tells us, that when the Princess Nausicaa, 
daughter of King Alcinous, was going to be married, 
the Goddess of Wisdom justified her claim to that title 
by bidding her get all her clothes washed. With that, 
the young lady borrowed her papa's chariot, and in 
addition to her own trousseau^ also took the greater 
part of the wardrobe of her three brothers*, and drove 
off at dawn of day, with her maids, to the river, which 
appears to have been at a considerable distance. Like 

♦ As the Dcus ex machind^ probably, which should enable her to 
clothe the naked Ulysses, with whom, she holds a long conversation 
before she gives him the clothes. (" Odyssey," book vL) This, how- 
ever, was in the free-and-easy days of " The Golden Age," when a 
young huly would attend a young gentleman to the bath. So in the 
ca«<e of Tflemachus ; he pays a visit to Nestor, and a princess of his 
house, whom he had the pleasure of meeting for the first time, performs 
for him this " pleasing rite," quite as a matter of course and ordinary 
compliment. 

" Sweet Polycaste took the pleasing toil 
To bathe the prince, and pour the fragrant oil." 

See "Odyssey," book iii. ; see also "Iliad," book xxii. 163, for the 
washing of garment* in river cisterns by the feet ; and *' Odyssey," 
book vi. 40, 86. The bason, or cistern, waa called Plunos^ from the 
Greek Phoio, to wash or clean. Aristophanes ("Achamians," 381) 
applies this verb exactly in the slang way in which we now use it when 
w^e say. Such a man has been wiped down handsomely ; t. e, has had 
** a good dressing." Sir Kobert Ker Porter, in his " Eastern Travels," 
describes a visit that he paid, with a male friend, to the ladies* baths 
at Tiflis. where the Georgian Venuses continued to bathe before them 
with the same unblushing coolness that was displayed by Nausicaa 
and her young ladies in the presence of Ulysses, 
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as in the Barr river^ the place for washing was close to 
the sea-shore ; and they then, as in modem days, pre- 
ferred the pure river stream to the rough salt sea-water. 
In the river were certain basons or cisterns, which were 
either made of marble, or wood; and in these the 
Phseacian damsels of twenty-seven centuries ago were 
wont to wash their garments, by trampling them with 
their feet, just in the same way that the Highland lassies 
do up to the present hour. 

Tempora mutantur: but it seems that we don't 
always change in them. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

GLENCREOGAN. 

Situation of Qlencreggun. — A View of one Hundred Miles. — The 
Southern Hebrides. — A Glass for a Toper of the Picturesque. — 
Conversing Mirrors. — An imaginary Waterfidl. — The Mare*s Tail, 
and a Mare's Nest. — Atlantic Blue. — Harvest in the Highlands. — 
The lady Refers. ^ Bare Feet and Stubble. — The Artist's ideal 
Gleaner. — Stem Reality. — Clouts. — Little Monkeys. — What 
educated Feet can be made to do. — Singular Instances. — The 
walking of Cloth. — Novel way of scouring a Room. — Broth withal 

— Cleanliness and Picturesqueness. — A naked Foot saved Scotland. 

— Nemo me impune lacessit. 

Rather more than a mile beyond Glenbarr Abbey is 
Glencreggan House, the property of Captain Smollett 
M. Eddington, but now let on a lease to William Han- 
cocks, Esq., of Blakeshall House, Worcestershire, who 
occupies it as a shooting-box during the greater part of 
August, September, and October, and has the shooting 
on these and the adjacent moors. This shooting ex- 
tends over about sixteen thousand acres, and the house 
is conveniently situated in being equi-distant from the 
extreme points of the property. It is well and sub- 
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stantially built^ though outwardly a plain structure; 
but within^ it has been comfortably arranged for all 
modem requirements, and, in short, comprehends all 
those items that go to make up what is usually meant 
by the phrase " a gentleman's house." 

The situation of Glencreggan is most commanding. 
It stands on a plateau of high ground, about a quarter 
of a mile from the verge of the line of sea-cliffs, and 
with no intervening object to intercept or interrupt the 
seaward view. The house lies on the land side of the 
public road, but on a higher elevation ; plantations are 
behind, and on each side ; and close in the rear the 
ground rises sharply, and so continues to ascend, until 
it gains an altitude of some fifteen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and is merged in that range of 
hills that forms the back bone of Cantire. The sea- 
view from Glencreggan is magnificent. The drawing- 
room windows command an uninterrupted view from 
left to right, of nearly one himdred miles, quite that 
in fact, for it begins on the left with the Irish coast, 
and terminates in the misty distance to the right with 
Ben More, in the island of Mull, which, as the crow 
fiies, is just one hundred miles from Ireland, a tolerably 
extensive sweep of sea and landscape. The portion of 
the Irish coast seen from Glencreggan, is that from 
Fair Head to the Giant's Causeway, in the fi^nt of 
which Bathlin Isle is plainly visible. Its lighthouse 
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was to US as a nightly star. Tben, passing on in our view 
towards the right, is the open Atlantic, with nothing 
but that waste of waters between us and America. Then 
come Islay and Jura, their rugged* outlines forming one 
long bold line against the sky, the Paps of Jura being 
its most conspicuous feature. Between us and them 
lie the pretty islets of Cara and Gigha. The western 
coast of Cantire stretches in long perspective to the 




Ireland. The AtUotie. 

DIAORAJC OF YIBW FROM GLENC&EOOAN. 

right ; and the misty mountain beyond points out to us 
the spot where 

" On high Ben More green mosses grow." 

Islay is about twenty-eight miles, and Jura thirty-four ; 
but from Islay overlapping Jura, the two, at first sight, 
seem to form one long island. These four islands of 
the Southern Hebrides, Islay, Jura, Cara, and Gigha 
(pronounced " Geera,") are a lovely feature in the view, 
more especially when seen from the moors on the hills 
behind Glencreggan, when the higher elevation enables 
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US to see the silvery thread of water dividing the two 
larger islands, and the boundless sweep of the Atlantic 
on the farther side of them. From the hills too we 
see another portion of the Hebridean group, the islands 
of Colonsay and Oransay; and still further to the 
right the island of Searba, with the dreadful Gulf of 
Corrivrekin; while shadowy Mull fills in the back- 
ground. 

On a clear day, it was " mighty agreeable," as Pepys 
would say, to lie among the fragrant heather on the 
summit of one of the softly-rounded hills, in the shade 
of one of those great rocky fragments that are thickly 
sprinkled over the moors, and by the side of a little 
stream falling over a stony ledge into a mossy basin 
overhung with ferns, — pleasant to lie there in the shade 
" by the bumie 'mid the brackens," and drink in the 
scenery, glass in hand. With such scenery, and with a 
good glass, one may well be a toper ! and as for those 
lovely islands of this western Archipelago, I warrant 
that each will " prove an excuse for the glass," with a 
result that will cheer, but not inebriate. It was, indeed, 
agreeable, on a clear day, thus, telescope in hand, to ob- 
tain a view morfe distinct than could be gained by the 
naked eye, of those distant Hebridean beauties rising 
like so many Aphrodites from the waves. But without 
the glass, we could make out most of the leading fea- 
tures of the islands even in tolerably fair weather; and 
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on clear sunny days, the houses at Port Ellen*, in 
Islay, were very apparent, more especially when their 
glazed windows flashed back the rays of the sun. The 
distance was a little more than twenty miles. The dis- 
tinguished traveller, Mr. Galton, has lately utilised, by 
a clever invention, this flashing of the sun's rays in 
glass. It can be seen at an almost fabulous distance, 
and at the interval of twelve miles, travellers may 
telegraph to each other with perfect ease, and converse 
according to a prescribqjl code of signals. The Ord- 
nance Survey have in this way often made good use of 
small mirrors ; nor have savage tribes been ignorant of 
so simple but valuable a plan of communication. 

Indeed, by the aid of imaghiation and a good glass, 
we saw more than could be seen. There was a patch 
of light, like sea-sand, only in a perpendicular position, 
plainly visible on the dark line of coast, and extending 
for a considerable height up the face of the rock. 
When the telescope had been brought to bear upon it, 
we made out (to our great satisfaction) a lofty and wide 
waterfall, fed by a stream that we could discern thread- 
ing its way down the side of the hill. We could see 



* Port Ellen is in Londinas Bay, in the Mull of Oe. It is not 
marked in Johnston's large map. It has its place, however, in the 
valuable map in Black's "Guide," with the track of the steamers. 
These steamers, whose route from Glasgow to Oban is round the Mull 
of Cantire, usually touch at Port Ellen. 
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the movement of the water as it meandered down the 
mountain side, and then leapt over the face of the pre- 
cipice. Each one of the party made it out distinctly, 
and for several days this waterfall was a frequent object 
to which the telescope was directed. Alas I it was but 
an optical delusion. In a few days we had discovered 
that there was no such stream or waterfiedl, and that the 
patch of light was nothing more than a sand-bank, 
composed of sand of such whiteness, that it glistened 
and glimmered like pulverised chalk. And yet, even 
when we knew this, we could still make out the water- 
fall as distinctly as before ; for the play of the sunlight 
on the particles of shining sand — which was poimded 
over with fractured shells — produced a similar effect 
to that of falling water. So much for imagination ; 
and if it had not been for the timely discovery of the 
mistake, I might have here added to the number of 
waterfalls in the Highlands, by an account of this He- 
bridean one, of whose existence we one and all (as we 
thought) had repeated ocular proof. "The Mare's 
Tail," is by no means an uncommon name for a cascade, 
and in the Highlands, when they see the white streams 
threading their way at flood-time down the dark cavi- 
ties of the moimtain, they say, " the grey mare's tail 
begins to grow I" but, in the present instance, we must 
have named our waterfall, not " the Mare's Tail," but 
'' The Mare's Nest." 
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But we were near enough to these islands of the 
Southern Hebrides, to view them with sufficient dis- 
tinctness ; and as seen from Glencreggan, this portion 
of the Scottish Archipelago, with its picturesque group- 
ings, and accidental effects of light and shade, was at 
all times an object of interest. On bright days, the 
sunlight strongly defined all the rocky irregularities of 
the coast ; while here and there, in the cultivated por- 
tions, could be discerned the strips of greeu, and the 
blaze of golden corn, with the houses and the tiny 
shipping, their sails now white, and now a dusky red, 
and the larger vessels slowly sliding along the dark 
blue line of the horizon, and now and then a steamer, 
with its long, thin level cloud of smoke, streaming like 
a mighty pennant in its wake. 

There is a description of Mr. Kingsley's which might 
be well applied to this spot. " How clear and brilliant 
everything shows through this Atlantic atmosphere. 
The intensity of colouring may vie with that of the 

» 

shores of the Mediterranean. The very raininess of 
the climate, by condensing the moisture into an ever- 
changing phantasmagoria of clouds, leaves the clear air 
and sunshine, when we do get a glimpse of them, all 
the more pure and transparent. One does not regret 
or even feel the want of trees here, while the eye ranges 
down from that dappled cloud-world above, over that 
vast sheet of purple heather, those dells bedded with 
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dark velvet green ferns, of a depth and richness of hue 
which I never saw before, over those bright grey granite 
rocks, spangled with black glittering mica and golden 
lichens^ to rest at last on that sea below. This is real 
Atlantic blue here beneath us. No more glass-green 
bay water, but real ocean sapphire — dark, deep, in- 
tense, Homeric purple, it spreads away, away, there 
before us, without a break or islet, to the shores of 
America. You are sitting on one of the last points of 
Europe, and therefore all things round you are stem 
and strange with a barbaric pomp, such as befits the 
boundary of a world. Does it not raise strange long- 
ings in you, to gaze out yonder over the infinite calm, 
and then to remember, that, beyond it lies Ame- 
rica ! the new world ; the future world ; the great Titan 
baby ! " * 

It was harvest time when we were in Cantire ; and 
the following beautiful bit of description by Hugh 
Miller, of a Highland landscape further north, will 
strengthen the foregoing word-painting of Mr. Kings- 
ley's, and will also well describe many of the days and 
scenes that we encoimtered at Glencreggan : — " The 
keen morning improved into a brilliant day, with an 
atmosphere transparent as if there had been no atmo- 
sphere at all, through which the distant objects looked 
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out as sharp of outline, and in as well-defined light 
and shadow as if they had occupied the background, 
not of a Scotch, but of an Italian landscape. A few 
speck-like sails far away on the intensely blue sea, 
which opened upon us in a stretch of many leagues^ 
gleamed to the sun with a radiance bright as that of 
the sparks of a furnace blown to white heat. The land 
uneven of surface, and open, and abutting in bold 
promontories, still bore the sunny hue of harvest, and 
seemed as if stippled over with shocks from the ridgy 
hill summits, to where ranges of giddy cliffs flung their 
shadows across the beach.*^ 

I esteemed myself fortunate to visit Glencreggan at 
such a season. When we had left England the harvest 
was well-nigh over, but here it was barely begun. It 
is always a picturesque time ; but harvest in the High- 
lands exceeds an English harvest in the elements of the 
picturesque, — chiefly from the scenery, but partly from 
the abundant presence of women in the national dress. 
A loose cotton jacket is commonly worn by them, and, 
for this, pink was the all-prevailing colour : beneath 
appeared a short petticoat, similar in colour (and per- 
haps in texture) to that dark blue stuff of which bathing 
dresses are made. In many cases the girls wore nothing 
upon their heads but their own luxuriant hair : where 
they adopted any covering, it was a loose white cotton 
bonnet or a wide-awake. They used the sickle as 
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dexterously as did the men ; even as Wordsworth de- 
scribes the 

" Solitary Highland laas 
Reaping and singing by herself; " 

(which is somewhat tautological^ seeing that she could 
not be solitary without being by herself). But the 
Highland lassies that I saw reaping and singings and 

** Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides," 

were never solitary, but were altogether gregarious in 
their habits. The women, as usual, wore their large 
white caps, or " mutches ; " and, together with the girls, 
had coverings for their feet and ankles, — which is al- 
most the only occasion on which they wear anything 
on their legs, Sundays excepted. The rule seems to be, 
go barefoot everywhere but into a kirk ; but when you 
work in a stubbly barley-field, protect your legs. 

And a very wise rule it is. It is, however, the custom 
with those artists who paint from indoor models instead 
of outdoor realities, to invariably represent "the 
gleaner " (mth an especial preference for the Highland 
specimen) as an impossible specimen of agricultural 
humanity, with delicately-chiselled nude feet, or else 
with clean tight-fitting white stockings and dancing- 
pumps. I am conscious of a long acquaintance with 
many bucolical myths and pastoral goddesses, created 
by artists for the delectation of society, who have fas- 
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ciaated the beholder by a display of their pedal pieces, 
or by the harmonious tones produced by white Btockings 
or rosy flesh. I have a pleasing memory of a lovely 
picture by Mr. Frith, a Highland " Gleaner" (who has 




1 the pnnt-shops) dressed like these 
Glencreggan girls m short petticoat and loose pink 
jacket, with a complexion 1 ke the famous 

Mnlberr; smo her d m cream, 

suggesting that she must have fed upon strawberriea 
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and milk all her life, or that some one must have 
held a gig umbrella over her while she was at work, 
and thus have preserved the pearly delicacy of her 
cheek and bust. Her rose-leaf arms (the blush rose, 
and not the cabbage) elegantly balanced upon her head 
a sheaf of gleanings, while from beneath her short dark 
petticoat appeared a pair of delicate little legs and feet 
tramping through " the histie stibble " — stubble, be it 
remembered, that will cut like a knife — without so 
much as a scratch or a scar to disfigure the excessive 
cleanliness and pearly hue of her exquisitely-turned 
foot and 

"About the loveliest little ankle in the world." 

This fair creation of Mr. Frith's brain I duly ad- 
mired; my admiration being tempered with astonish- 
ment, because in real life I had always found that when 
any lovely young Lavinias went to glean the com in 
rich Palaemon's field, they very wisely put on their 
oldest and strongest shoes {Nota heiiCy boots preferred), 
and wrapped their feet and legs in any protective 
material on which they could lay their hands, which 
armour of defence was technically termed " clouts," and 
bade defiance to the sharpest stubble; and that no 
Lavinia was insane enough to subject herself to the 
unheard-of penance of promenading with bare feet and 
legs in a field whose sword-like stubble would speedily 
lame her with countless bleeding wounds. I was not, 
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therefore, surprised to see the Glencreggan gleaners, 
whose normal state was that of naked legs, sensibly 
attired for their occupation, and greatly adding to the 
picturesqueness of the landscape ; though this enforced 
wearing of shoes and stockings is " a sair burden ** to 
them. Even when they walk to kirk on the Sabbath- 
day, they frequently carry their shoes and stockings, 
and do not put them on until within a short distance 
of the building ; a circumstance which made a Turkish 
tourist in the Highlands remark that, in his country, 
religion enjoined them to put off their slippers when 
entering a sacred building, whereas in Scotland religion 
made them put on their shoes. 

It is this general absence in the Highlands of shoes 
and stockings on the part of women and children (for 
you never see a barefooted man), that is so striking to 
the English eye, which does not readily become accus- 
tomed to the novelty. Except in the severest weather, 
I was assured that the children, and their elder sisters 
and mothers, greatly prefer the freedom of bare feet 
to the restraint of shoes and stockings. A very Uttle 
child may be sometimes seen to whimper if it steps 
upon a sharp pebble, over which its mother, and its 
elder brothers and sisters will walk without flinching.* 

* " Their infants are no sooner brought into the world than they 
are pretty roughly handled, wrapt np in a Highland blanket^ and 
nursed in a yeiy homely and mascidine manner, not bound and painted 
vp in their trinkets like so many doUs, but are often carried in and 
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The fences in the neighbourhood of G-lencreggaD were, 
for the most part, similar to those throughout the 




Western Highlands, and were composed of large stones 
roughly piled together, and cemented with mud, the 

alxiut the hoa»e u naked as vhen thej wece bom, mid aooruhcd vith 
good and mbatuitial cheer, not with datM and lugar plomii ; and, once 
the; can uae their legs thcj don't spore them, but will ran np hills and 
down dalee, maoy of them without anj clothing, and that in the middle 
ofwinter."— Dr. J, CiiOMLL's Damption of thi HigUandi of &»(. 
Und (17(2), p. IT. 
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upper surface not being brought to a level, but follow- 
ing the inequalities of the stones, I often noticed the 
little barelegged children amusing themselves by walk- 
ing along the rugged tops of these stone fences, their 
toes clasping the stones as though with a prehensile 
power. They ran along the wall like monkeys, and, as 
Dibdin says : — 

" Daintily handled their feet,*' 

with the craft of a rope-dancer. Children brought up 
in this way literally kick at the restraint of shoe-leather ; 
and, as I was informed, can scarcely be prevailed upon 
to wear shoes even in the depth of winter. The feet of 
such are necessarily far more supple than the feet of 
those who have bowed to the customs of civilisation by 
wearing corn-producing boots. 

" It has been observed," says Mawman, ** that were 
it the fashion to go naked, the face would be hardly 
noticed : certain it is that the bare feet very much 
attracted our attention. The conspicuously-active 
spring of the ball of the foot, and the powerftil grasp 
of the toes, increased our knowledge by exhibiting the 
beauty and utility of that member. All the High- 
landers walk with firmness and agility. We saw not a 
single instance even of a female turning in her toes, or 
stepping with a stiff bent knee. We remarked that, 
north of Glasgow, we had not beheld one individual, 
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man, woman, or child, crooked ; and that, though their 
feet were freely applied to rugged roads and gravelly 
shores, they did not appear to have received any injury. 
Their general ability proved that they could 

" *Foot it featly here and there/ " * 

In which opinion my own observation leads me to cor- 
dially agree. 

Who can tell to what uses the feet and toes might 
be put, if the necessity arose for the full development 
of their powers ? There is a way of educating the foot 
as well as the hand or the eye ; and it is astonishing 
what an educated foot can be made to do. We know 
that, in the time of Alexander, the Indians were taught 
to draw their bows with their feet as well as with their 
hands ; and Sir James Emerson Tennent tells us that 
that this is done up to the present time by the Bock 
Veddahs of Ceylon. And nearly all savage tribes can 
turn their toes not only to good but also to bad account ; 
like the aborigines of Australia, who, while they are 
cunningly diverting your attention with their hands^ 
are busily engaged in committing robberies with their 
toes, with which they can pick up articles as an ele- 
phant would with his trunk. So also the Hindoo makes 
his toes work at the loom, and weaves with them with 
almost as much dexterity as with his fingers. The 

* Excursion to the Highlands of Scotland (1S04), p. 151. 
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Chinese carpenter will hold the bit of wood he ia planiog 
by hia foot like a parrot, and will work a grindstone 
with his feet.* The Banaka tribe, who are the most 
famous canoe-men on the west African coaat, will 
impel their light canoes (weighing only from eight to 
ten pounds) with great velocity over the waves, and at 
the same time will use their one foot to bale out the 
water ; and " when they would rest their arms, one 1^ 
ie thrown out on either side of the canoe, and it is pro- 
pelled with the feet almost as fast as with a paddle." f 
In the case too of Misa Biffin, the miniature-painter, 
who died but eleven years since, and who was patronised 
by our present Queen and her three predecessors on 
the throne, we know how her toes took the place of 
fingers, and guided the pencil with equal delicacy and 
skill. There was also Monsieur Ducomet, who died 
only four yeara ago, who, although he was bom without 
hands, was brought up as an artist, and who annually 
exhibited at the Louvre pictures painted by bis feet.J 
Then there was Thomas Roberts, the armleas huntsman 
to Sir George Barlow, whose feet were made to perform 
the duties of his hands. And there was William King- 

• SeeAlbert Smith's "To China and Back," pp. 8, 19, 

t Kev. J. L. Wilson's " Western Africa," 

t A Itxge paisting (11 feet by 9 feet) bj thi» artist, reprennting a 
" Vision of the Virgin and Child appearing to St. Philomene," is in the 
choir of tbe church of St. Ricquiec. See MiugtaTe's " B;«-Boads and 
Battle-Fields," p. B7. 
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Htone, who with hiB toes wrote out hia accounta, shaved 
and dressed himself, saddled and bridled his hotse, 
threw sledge-hiuDinerB, and fought a stout battle in 
which he came off victorious. Aud there was Kleyser, 
the German, who with his toes shaved, dressed, wrote, 
threaded needles, fired pistols, and fenced with a rapier. 
And there was also Matthew Buckinger, who was also 
bom without arms, and could do these things and many 
more ; and like his fellow-countryman, Kleyser, gained 
his livelihood by the dexterity of his toes. 

The linen-waahers in Barr Kiver have already shown 
us one use of the naked feet that is very popular in 
Scotland. Pennant mentions another, that is now pro- 
bably out of date. As a substitute for the fulling- 




mill, about a dozen women, divided into two equal 
numbers, and all in full song, would sit down on each 
side of a long board, ribbed lengthways, with the cloth 
placed upon it. When they were tired of working it 
backwards and forwards with their hands, "every 
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female,^ says Pennant, ^^uses her feet for the same 
purpose, and six or seven pair of naked feet are in the 
most violent agitation, working one against the other ; 
as by this time they grow very earnest in their labours, 
the fury of the song rises ; at length it arrives at such 
a pitch, that without breach of charity you would ima- 
gine a troop of female demoniacs to have assembled.^' * 
This was called the Luaghadh, or *' Walking (wauking) 
of Cloth." Pennant gives an illustration of the remark- 
able scene ; though, in his sketch (which is here co- 
pied) the ladies are very orderly and quaker-like. 

Captain Burt, the author of those old and curious 
" Letters," to which I referred in the last chapter, 
thus describes the washing of a room, ** which," he very 
suggestively adds, " the English lodgers require to be 
sometimes done." It was done with the feet. ** First, 
they spread a wet cloth upon part of the floor ; then, 

* Hebrides, p. 286. It is also mentioned in the " Letters from the 
North of Scotland " (cf. Letter XX), and by Macculloch (toL ii. p. 314), 
who came suddenly on ** the bare-legged nymphs in the very orgasm 
and iiiry of inspiration, kicking and singing, and hallooing as if they 
had been possessed by twelve devils." Mr. Campbell says, " There 
are songs composed in a particular rhythm for washing clothes by 
dancing on them, songs which are nearly all chorus, and which are 
composed as they are sung. The composer gives out a single line, 
applicable to anything then present, and the chorus fills up the time by 
singing and clapping hands, till the second line is prepared. I have 
known such lines fired at a sportsman by a bevy of girls who were waulk- 
ing blankets in a byre, and who made the gun and the dog the theme 
of several 6tan2a8.'*-^CA]CPBELL*8 West Highland Tales, vol i. p. xliv. 
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with their coats tucked up, they stand upon the cloth 
and shuffle it backward and forward with their feet; 
then they go to another part and do the same, till they 
have gone all over the room." He ordered a mop to 
be made, and showed them how to use it; but he could 
not persuade them to use it instead of their feet.* ♦* I 
have seen women by the river-side," he says, " washing 
parsnips, turnips, and herbs, in tubs with their feet. 
An English lieutenant-colonel told me, that about a 
mile from the the town, he saw, at some little distance, 
a wench turning and twisting herself about as she stood 
in a little tub; and, as he could perceive, being on 
horseback, that there was no water in it, he rode up 
close to her, and found that she was grinding oflf the 
beards and hulls of barley with her naked feet, which 
barley, she said, was to make broth withal ; and, since 
that, upon inquiry, I have been told it is a common 
thing. They hardly ever wear shoes but on a Sunday ; 

* Bare legs were to be met with in town as well as in conntrj, a 
century ago. Dr. Somcrville, in his '* Life and Times/' says : — ** Befori 
the year 1760 none of the poor» or only a small proportion of them, 
wore stockings. Even in the houses of gentlemen of high rank, the 
maid-serrants seldom used them in the earlier part of the day, while 
employed in servile work. The celebrated Charles Townshend used to 
give a ludicrous description of his being received by a * female porter * 
without stockings or shoes, when he paid his respects to Lord President 
Craigie, in the Lawnmarket^ Edinburgh, in 1758 or 1759 ; and also of 
the practice, at that time general in the country, of the women treading 
their dirty linen, instead of washing it with their hands ** (p. 826). 
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and then, being unused to them, when they go to 
church, they walk very awkwardly; or, as we say, 
like a cat shod with walnutHshells.'* The state of 
** their legs covered up to the calf with dried dirt," is 
then touched upon with a far different pencil to that 
used by Mr. Frith in his dainty-limbed gleaner. But, 
although this charge may be true in too many cases, 
yet they might retort, that the cleanliness of their 
feet was better cared for when they paddled barefoot 
through bums and puddles, than when encased in heat- 
producing shoes. 

" In respect to dress, shoes, stockings and bonnets 
are not much worn, and the fashions for this month 
are white muslin caps, dark cotton gowns, made short 
and scanty in the skirt, and neither leather nor pru- 
nella for shoes ; but I always maintain, that for hard- 
working people, the custom is both wholesome and 
cleanly, of having their bare feet washed daily, or per- 
haps hourly, in every stream they pass. A woman 

respectably clothed in shoes and stockings, was heard 

• 

saying once to a friend, * I must hurry home and wash^ 
for Tve negleckit my feet for three weeks.' " So says 
Miss Sinclair. But, so far as my own observation goes, 
I must say, that the Highland lassie, however pic- 
turesque an object, would be made a much more whole- 
some and inviting character by a little more attention 
to tidiness and cleanliness. Sir Walter Scott has 
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pierced the mark^ in the following description : — 
" Three or four village girls, returning from the village 
well or brook with pitchers and pails upon their heads, 
formed pleasing objects, and, with their thin short 
gowns and single petticoats, bare arms, legs, and feet, 
uncovered heads and braided hair, somewhat resem- 
bled Italian forms of landscape. Nor could a lover of 
the picturesque have challenged either the elegance 
of their costume, or the symmetry of their shape ; al- 
though, to say the truth, a mere Englishman, in search 
of the comfortabley a word peculiar to his native 
tongue, might have wished the clothes less scanty, the 
feet and legs somewhat protected from the weather, 
the head and complexion shrouded from the sun, or, 
perhaps, might even have thought the whole person 
and dress considerably improved by a plentiful appli- 
cation of spring water, with a quuntum suficit of 
soap." * This is the more to be lamented when found 
among a people, of whose peasantry, as Sir Walter 
elsewhere says, " from among the young women, an 

* The author of the "Old Chtirch Architecture of Scotland" (1861), 
describes the IftiK^ing of himself and friends at St. Kilda, and going 
tlirough their moming^s purification " in the hollow of a small stream 
up a little way from the shore, to the infinite amusement of the people, 
who, probably having nercr seen their water turned to such account 
before, or men rubbing and scrubbing themselres so unmerciAilly, must 
needs hare believed that they were witnessing some pagan rite, or act 
of pious mortification " (p. 218). 
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artist might have chosen more than one model whose 
features and form resembled those of Minerva." 

And while the naked foot may be accepted as a 
national characteristic, we may remember that it was 
through a naked foot that Scotland was saved. If that 
bare-footed Dane, who, in the darkness of the night, 
trod upon the rough prickles of the thistle (thence- 
forth to become the national emblem), and, yelling 
with the suddenness of the pain, aroused the garrison 
and put them on their defence ; if he had worn boots, 
or even one of those pairs of rough-skinned Scottish 
" brogues " that were constructed with slits at the 
heel, so that the water might run out of them, then, 
who can tell the sequence of events that may have 
followed ? As it is, there — to remind us of the great 
events accruing from the misplaced confidence of a 
naked foot, — there is the thistle for Scotland's badge, 
with its prickly Dane-and-enemy-defying motto Nemo 
me impune lacessit, which, being interpreted into good 
broad Scotch, means (according to the song) 

*' Wha daur meddle wi' me ! " 

So much for the legs of the lassies at Glencreggan, 
and elsewhere in the Highlands. But they are deserv- 
ing of notice ; for (as Macculloch has remarked) they 
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are full of symmetry, and 'are not like the legs of the 
Welsh girls, which look as though they had been 
turned in a lathe, although 



« Stockings and shoon 
To them are no boon." 
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CHAP. XIV. 

HALF A DOZEN OF THE HEBBIDES. 

The Hebrides, — Cara. — Gigulum. — Gigha. — The squirting Cave. — 
The Watch-Caim. — Keefie's HilL— The miraculous Well of Tou- 
bir-more. — The Brownie. — Islay. — Ajatiquities. — Milo outdone. 
— Dinners and Deserts. — Traces of the Lords of the Isles. — 
Kernes and Gallowglasses. — A Wife upon TriaL — Macdonald's 
Feud. — Jura. — Corpachs. — The Island of Deer. — The Paps of 
Jura. — Their Altitude and Character. — The Mountain of Gk>ld. — 
The Slide of the old Hag. — ConTrraken. — The Legend of the 
Whirlpool. — The grey Dog's Ship. —A Tub for a Whale. — The 
Mermaid. — The Song of Colonsay. — Oransay. — A Hebridean 
Alsatia. 

Of the three hundred and odd islands that lie along 
the western coast of Scotland, and are known as the 
Hebrides, the most southern * constitute that group of 
which Islay and Jura are the monarchs, and which form 
such a leading object in the seaward view from Glen- 
creggan. The half dozen that are most noticeable are 
Cara, Gigha, Islay, Jura, Colonsay, and Oransay ; though 

* According to the present reckoning; for Cantire itself^ Bathlin 
Island, and the Isles of Arran and Man were formerly included among 
the JEbuda. 
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Cara is very small^ and only worthy of notice from its 
nearness to the shore of Cantire, from which it makes a 
very pretty object But all these islands have outlying 
rocks and islets, to most of which there is a name, and 
some of wliich are peopled ; so that the half dozen of 
the Hebrides seen from Glencreggan might really be 
multiplied to more than six times six. Let us notice 
a few of their salient features, with their legends and 
superstitions. Their agricultural and commercial sta- 
tistics we will leave to the Gazetteers. 

First of all come Cara and CHgha (pronounced Geerd)y 
only three miles and a half from the shore, and but 
slightly divided from each other. Cara is about a mile 
in length by half a mile in breadth ; Gigha is seven 
miles long by two and a half wide. In the sound 
which divides them is the islet of Gigulum, near to 
which is good anchoring ground for the largest vessels. 
The navigation on the eastern coast of these islands is 
rendered dangerous by sunken rocks; but there are 
many safe bays and harbours. The Mull of Cara is a 
precipitous rock of iron-stone 167 feet high, having 
large caves in its base. This is the highest ground in 
the island. This rock is much frequented by sea-fowl, 
and the real game hawk is said to nestle here. The 
highest ground in Gigha is called Creag bJuin or 
" the WTiite Bock," and does not exceed 400 feet above 
the level of the sea. On the western coast, which is 

VOL. I. V 
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very bold and rocky, are two caves, called the Great 
Cave, and the Pigeon's Cave. There is also a curious 
cave called Sloc-an-lelm^ " the Squirting Cave," at the 
south-west end of Gigha, on the farm of Leim. Here 
there is a subterraneous passage, 133 feet long, into 
which the sea flows. About the middle of it is an 
aperture 8 feet long and 2 broad ; and near the end 
is another, 20 feet long and 4 broad. When there is 
a surf a perpetual mist issues from these apertures, ac- 
companied with a great noise, caused by the rolling of 
large stones, which are carried backward and forward 
by the agitation of the water. A storm from the west 
causes the sea to rush in with such violence as to 
discharge itself with a thundering noise, in the form 
of intermitting jets. Hence its name of S/oc-an-feim, 
"the Squirting Cave," or, literally, the jumping, or 
springing pit. 

The coast of Gigha is so sinuous, that it is not less 
than 25 miles in extent. On the eastern shore are fine 
sandy bays, admirably adapted for sea-bathing, and 
valuable for the fine white sand which they aflford for the 
manufacture of glass. The Bay of Ardminish is about 
the centre of the eastern coast, and has a good anchor- 
age in six or seven fathoms of water ; it is protected by 
rocks and the headland called Ardminish Point. At 
the head of the bay are the church and manse. Drim- 
yconbeg Bay is a little farther north ; and Tarbert Bay 
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still higher up, both bays aflfording good anchorage. 
There is a ferry across to Tayinloan on the Cantire 
coast, and communication also with Tarbert by means 
of a steamer. ^Tien it is wished for the Islay steamer 
to touch at Gigha, a signal is made from a signal-post 
erected on an old cairn, called Caiti^-iiar-faire, or " the 
Watch-cairn," on a hill commanding an extensive view, 
and, no doubt, greatly used as a watch-tower in the 
stirring times of the Lords of the Isles. 

There is but little heather in the island ; but juniper 
abounds on the east coast, and is made to give a gin 
flavour to whiskey. Illicit distillation is believed still 
to exist in the island. Its fishery chiefly consists of 
cod, ling, and haddocks, which, with potatoes and oat- 
meal, constitute the chief food of the inhabitants.* The 
moss-rose grows wild in the island. 

About the middle of Gigha is Dun Chijiey or Keefie's 
Hill, which appears to have been a strong fortification. 
Keefie was the son of the King of Lochlin, and occupied 
this stronghold, where (according to tradition), he was 
slain by Diarmid, one of Fingal's heroes, with whose 
wife he had run away. We sliall hear more about 
Diarmid when we come to the eighteenth chapter. In 
Cara are the remains of a chapel, 29 feet by 12, with a 

* The geology of these islancLs is fully illustrated in the " Statistical 
Account^," and JVIacculloch's " Western Islands," vol. ii. p. 278; also 
map, p. 8C. 
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Gothic arched door ; and in Gigha are also the remains 
of an old church (about a mile from the present church), 
which are described by Martin and Pennant *, as well 
as some monumental stones and a cross. The most 
noticeable modern monuments are those to the memory 
of the Rev. Dr. Curdie, of the West Indies, who died^ 
aged eighty, at the residence of his nephew, the Rev, 
James Curdie, minister of Gigha, — and to Captain 
McNeill (proprietor of the island), his wife, and two 
daughters, who were all drowned in the OrioUy June 
18th, 1850. 

Pennant also speaks of " a little well of most mira- 
culous quality ; for, in old times, if ever the chieftain 
lay here wind-bound, he had nothing more to do than 
cause the well to be cleared, and instantly a favourable 
gale arose." t Martin, who visited it at an earlier period 
than Pennant did, says, " There is a well at the north 
end of this isle, called Tovbir-more^ that is, * a great 
well,' because of its eflfects, for which it is famous among 
the islanders; who, together with the inhabitants, use 
it as a catholicon for diseases. It is covered with stone 
and clay, because the natives fancy that the stream that 
flows from it might overflow the isle ; and it is alvrays 
opened by a Dirochy that is, *an inmate,' else they 
think it would not exert its virtues. They ascribe one 

* See also Macculloch's '* Highlands," toI. it. p. 425. 

t Hebrides, p. 198; see also Campbell's "Popular Tales." 
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very extraordinary effect to it^ and it is this ; that when 
any foreign boats are wind-bound here^ which often 
happens, the master of the boat ordinarily gives the 
native that lets the water run, a piece of money ; and 
they aay, that immediately afterwards the wind changes 
in favour of those that are thus detained by contrary 
winds. Every stranger that goes to drink of the water 
of this well, is accustomed to leave on its stone cover a 
piece of money, needle, pin, or one of the prettiest 
variegated stones they can find." At the present day, the 
superstition regarding this miraculous well of Toubir^ 
viore, is, that if any of the stones that are in the well 
be taken out of it, a great storm will arise. Some men 
declared that they had caused a dreadful tempest by 
these means. In Cara, the brunie or brownie is 
believed in. 

Islay (the stronghold of whiskey, enriching the govern- 
ment to more than thirty thousand a year, and bringing 
more practical results to the exchequer of the present 
Lord of the Isle, than did all the sovereignty of his 
predecessors), is about twenty-eight miles long ; Jura, 
thirty-four, the two being divided by the narrow sound 
of Islay ; but as Islay overlaps Jura on the south-west, 
the two islands, as seen from Cantire, appear to form 
but one — ' 

Green Islay's fertile shore " 

gently sliding behind the rugged coast of Jura. Danish 

u 3 
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forts, and Danish-named places^ are evidences that 
Islay waa once under the government of the Danes, 
before it became the possession of the Lords of the Isles. 
There are many interesting ruins of churches, together 
with monuments and crosses, which are fully described 
and figured in Pennant*, and need not be further re- 
ferred to here. The ruins of as many as fourteen churches 
have been found in the island, together with many 
strongholds and castles. Traces of the once powerful 
Macdonalds, the Lords of the Isles, abound ; and many 
are the legendary tales told of them. 

In one legend, Milo is altogether outdone. Five 
hundred chosen followers formed the body-guard of 
Macdonald, King of the Isles ; and out of these 500 
sixteen picked men attended him wherever he went. 
They had great privileges, and they consequently met 
with great enemies. One Macphail is said to have 
destroyed the last sixteen in the following highly in- 
genious way. He was engaged in splitting an oak-tree, 
when they came up with the king. Macphail asked 
them to lend a helping hand ; to which they consented. 
Eight of them took hold of the split on the one side of 
the tree, and eight on the other. When they were all 
tugging, Macphail drew out the wedges, when the 
severed sides of the oak fled to, and clasped the thirty- 
two hands with a ** sense of touch " that was " something 

* See also Lord Teignmouth's " Scotland," toI. ii. p. 3S2. 
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coarse." The sixteen picked men of the king's body- 
guard of five hundred were Macphail's prisoners ; and 
their monarch's head might have been cleft by Mac- 
phail's axe, before their very eyes, Macphail, however, 
had too great a regard for the King of the Isles, than 
to lay violent hands upon him ; and he sent him safely 
home. He then gave his sixteen prisoners a good dinner, 
feeding them, it may be presumed, as Mrs. Whackford 
Squeers fed the pupils of Dotheboys Hall; and then, 
with the aid of his three sons, cut oflF their heads ; a 
proceeding which he might perhaps term giving them 
their deserts after their dinners. 

At Loch Finlagan, in Islay, on a small island in the 
midst of a three-mile bay, are the ruins of a castle, 
a pier *, and a chapel, dedicated to St. Columba ; and 
here was the large stone, seven feet square, on which 
Macdonald stood when he was crowned, and presented 
with the sword and the white wand of power. In the 
Sound of Islay is a small island, called Freughilein, 
where may be seen the ruins of the square fort of Claig 
Castle, where the Macdonalds protected the entrance of 
the Sound, and also kept their prisoners. 

The Lords of the Isles found burial-places at lona, 

* " Pass by two deep channels, at present dry. These had been the 
harbour of the great Macdonald ; had onco piers, with doors to secnru 
his shipping, a great iron hook, one of the hinges, baring lately been 
found there." (Pennant's "Hebrides," p. 221.) It was founded in 
the reign of JGncas II., see p. 227. 

V 4 
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but their wives and children were baried in the ialaad 
of Finlagan, in Loch Finlagan ; where was aoother 
email island, called IlaTi-^na-Corlle, " the Island of 
Council," where thirteen judges (the Armin or Ticnut, 
heads of the principal families) constantly sat to de- 
cide differences among Macdonald'a subjects, receivlDg 
for tbeir trouble the eleventh part of the value of the 
affair tried before them. At the south of the island is 
a harbour guarded by two rocks, called Creig-a-nairgid, 
" the Rock of the Silver Kent;" and Craiff~a^n,ione, 
" the Rock of Rents in kind ; " these rocks being the 
places where the rents of the Isle of Man were paid to 
the King of the Isles. On the shores of Loch Finlagan 
were the quarters of his soldiers, the Camauch and 
0Uli-(jlaa8es, the first word signifying " stFc«ig men," 
who fought with darts and dag^rs ; the latter word 
signifying " grim-looking fellows," who fought with 
axes, and were defended by coats of mail. These are 
the Kernes and Gallowglasseg to whom Shakspeare 
refers in 2 Henry VI,, act iv. scene 9 ; and in Macbeth, 
act i. scene 2 : — 

" The nercilraa VocdoDald 
. . , &om the we8l«ni Ules 
Of kerneB and goltoirglaBaes is Eupplied." 

One of the Macdonald feuds arose curiously enough, 
and is characteristic of the customs of those rude 
though chivalrous times. It seems, that when a High- 
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land gentleman wished for a wife, he was allowed to 
take to himself a young lady upon triaL If, after 
living a year as husband and wife, he did not feel in- 
clined to cement the relationship by marriage, he was 
permitted to return her to her friends. He could thus 
have a fresh young lady every year, and not encumber 
himself by converting his annual into a perennial. This 
custom was perfectly en rhgle^ and obtained in the 
highest circles. The chieftain of the Macdonalds had, 
in this way, taken upon a twelvemonth's trial the 
daughter of the chieftain of the Macleods ; and, at the 
termination of her period of probation, had returned 
her to her parents. The father was indignant, and 
considered that a slur had been cast upon his family 
He vowed vengeance, not only with sword, but also 
with fire ; saying, that, as there had been no wedding 
bonfire, there should be a fire to celebrate the divorce. 
He carried his threat into execution, and devastated 
Islay ; and, from that day, a bloody feud arose between 
the Macdonalds and Macleods, which it took centuries 
to quell. 

The readers of **The Lord of the Isles" will re- 
member that an Islay minstrel was among those who 
were met to celebrate the feast in the halls of Artor- 
nish; and when Lord Bonald ('^the heir of mighty 
Somerled," the sovereign of Cantire, who was slain in 
1164) gave his signal of *^ high command," 
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** Verdant Islay call'd her host, 
And the clans of Jura's rugged coast 
Lord Ronald's call obey." 

Sir Walter Scott's adjectives are here (as always) most 
correctly applied. The coast of Jura is indeed rugged^ 
and the scenery of the island is both bold and bald, and 
a contrast to green and verdant Islay. The eastern shore 
towards Cantire is cultivated; but on the western 
shore the mountains, in many places, are precipices 
over the sea, their bases hollowed into vast caves by the 
action of the water. Here rested the bodies of those 
who were being conveyed to their last resting-places at 
Oransay and lona ; and, in stormy weather, the bodies 
of the dead must necessarily have been detained many 
weeks in these natural caverns, which are called cor 
packs from thb circumstance. Similar caverns are 
met with at Saneymore, on the western coast of Islay, 
where, on April 27th, 1847, the Exmouth was wrecked 
with 240 Irish emigrants on board, only three of whom 
were saved ; many of the others finding their corpach 
in Saneymore Cave. 

Jura is connected with the mainland by the ferry of 
Lagg, about midway on its eastern shore ; and from this 
point a road runs in a southwardly direction, beneath 
the Paps to Feoline, on the Sound of Islay, where a 
ferry-boat conveys the passengers to Portaskaig in 
Islay. While Islay is supposed (by some) to mean in 
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Gaelic, An E'dean II each, ** the fine, diversified, varie- 
gated island," Jura signifies *'the dark, bleak isle," 
or " the waste steep."* These meanings certainly well 
express the leading characteristics of the two islands ; 
but Macculloch would derive Jura from the Scandi- 
navian DuLr-ay "the Island of Deer." f ^^^ what- 
ever may be the etymology, there is no doubt about 
the fact; Jura is an island of deer to the present day; 
and on its mountains, abounding in grouse and black 
game, the red deer is the lord of the isle. Gordon 
Gumming tells us that his famous German rifle, that 
did such deadly work on tigers, lions, hippopotami, 
elephants, giraffes, and such small deer, had, ten years 

♦ ** The spelling Duira and Diurath, for the island of Jura, does not 
change the sound, Imt seems to indicate a reasonable derivation for the 
name which is common to the " Jura " mountains, and may well be an 
old Celtic name presen-e<l, AN DIU EATH, the waste st^ep, the Jura. 
There is a locjil rhyme in support of this view, said to have l>een com- 
posed by a poetess who was a native of some other island. 

* Diu Rath an domhain, 

r diu dath an domhain ann, 
Buidhe Dugh a's Riabhach.' 

• Waste steep of the worlil. 

And waste hue of the world in it, 
Yellow, black, and brindle<l.' 

These three colours being the most common family names, until very 
lately, in the island, as well as the distinguishing colours of the land- 
scape, acconling to the eye of the discontented lady." — Campbell's 
Popular Tales of thf West Highlands^ vol. ii. p. 363. 
t Highlands, vol. iii. p. 148. 
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before, brought down his first stag on the Paps of 
.rura. 

The Paps are Jura's leading featare. They are the 
three chief eminences on the southern portion of tltat 
mountain ridge which extends from one end of the 
island to the other, and are named Beinn-an-Chao- 
loia, "the Mountain of the Sound" (i.«. the Sound 
of Islay), Beimiran-Oir, "the Mountain of Gold," and 
Bienn-elieunta, " the Consecrated Mountain.'* The 
next peak is called Conu-bhien, " the Steep Moun- 
tain." The highest of the Paps is the central one of 
the three, Beiwi-an-Oir, or Benanoir, ** the Moun- 
tain of Gold ; " so called " from its metallic appear- 
ance," says Lord Teignmouth, hut more probably from 
its summit being the first part of the island to be 
" tipped with gold " by the rays of the rising sun. 
Oir signifies the east (Oiiena), or the risii^ sun. In 
the Arabian tale, the man who turned his back upon 
his companions who were looking out for the sunrise, 
was ridiculed by them for looking towards the west 
when the sun rose in the east; nevertheless he was 
the first to hail the sunrise, by pointing out its rosy 
glow on the summit of a minaret. 

The height of Benanoir is variously stated. Pennant 
makes it to be 2420 feet above the sea-level; Lord 
Teignmoutb, 2240 ; the late Professor Walker, of Edin- 
burgh, 2340; Mr.WallaceFyfe (in MacPhun'a "Guide"), 
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*' about 2700 feet ; " Black's " Guide " (p. 569), 2565 ; 
Collins's " Atlas," 2470 ; while MaccuUoch says that the 
two chief Paps have a medium height of " about 25,000 
feet," — which, of course, is a misprint for 2500.* Sir 
Joseph Banks ascended Bienn^heuntay and by actual 
measurement found it to be 2359 feet above the sea- 
level, " but it was fer out-topped by Benanoir.** f The 
Paps are quite mammillary in their formation and 
their geology, and the peculiar stratification of Jura 
will be found fully described and mapped in Mac- 
culloch's dry book. He says that on the summit of the 
Paps he found the heat very great, the thermometer 
standing at 72^ and being 82^ on the shore. Professor 
Walker boiled water on the summit with six degrees of 
heat less than he found necessary for the purpose on 
the plain below. The Professor describes the view from 
the summit, which includes in its wide circle at once 
the Isle of Skye and the Isle of Man, as singularly 
noble and imposing : two such prospects more, he says, 
would bring under the eye the whole island of Great 
Britain, from the Pentland Frith to the English 
Channel.^ Pennant also describes the extensive view 



* But not corrected in the table of errata. ** Highlands," vol iv. 
p. 419. 

t Becorded in the eightieth volume of the *' Philosophical Trans- 
actions." 

X See Hugh Miller*s " Craise of the Betsey/* p. 8. 
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from the summit. Lord Teignmouth conversed with 
Mr. Campbell of Jura, who accompanied Pennant in 
his ascent; and was assured by him that, although 
Pennant expressed a great dislike to whiskey, he had 
descended the Paps much more happily than he had 
ascended them, on the strength of a glass of Glenlivat, 
of which he had been prevailed to taste on the summit. 
A strip of rock, running from the western side of Bena- 
iioir into the sea, is called Sariob na Cailich*, ** the 
slide of the old hag." The old hag is also supposed to 
have knocked ofif the summit of the southernmost hill 
of the chain in her haste to get to Mr. MacKarter, of 
Islay. On the north of Jura, between it and the island 
of Scarba, is the famous gulf, or whirlpool, of Corry- 
vraken, occasioned, it is supposed, by the confluence of 
the currents of the flood-tide, the stream being opposed 
(as in the Maelstrom), by a pyramidal rock that shoots 
up from a depth of about a hundred fathoms to within 
fifteen fathoms of the surface. Its roar can be heard 
at a prodigious distance : its sound being like " the sound 
of innumerable chariots," says the poet Campbell, in 
his notes to " Gertrude of Wyoming," where he speaks 
of the 

'• Distant isles that hear the loud Corbrecht^in roar." 

* For the legend of this old hag, Chaileah Bheine Mhore, and her 
adventure with MacPhie of Colonsay (which led to her "slide"), see 
Mr. Campbell's "West Highland Tales," vol. ii. p. 351. Many curious 
legends of Islay and Jura will be found in these interesting volumes. 
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Dr. Macleod, of Glasgow, explains Corryvraken — or 
more properly Coiv^bhi^eacan — to signify " the Caul- 
dron of the foaming tide," — from corrie, a cauldron ; 
breaCy foaming ; and ain^ a tide or rapid stream. The 
popular derivation, however, makes it to be the cauldron 
of Bhreacan, or, as Campbell says, " the whirlpool of 
the Prince of Denmark ; and there is a tradition that 
a Danish prince once undertook, for a wager, to cast 
anchor in it. He is said to have used woollen instead 
of hempen ropes for greater strength, but perished in 
the attempt." Much to the same effect, but with a 
little more romance and amplitude. Lord Teignmouth 
tells the legend. But the compiler of the " Statistical 
Account" of the island gives a different and much 
fuller and more poetical version of the legend, thus : — 
"According to a tradition still believed in the He- 
brides, Corryvreachkan, or the cauldron of Breachkan, 
received its name from a Scandinavian prince, who, 
during a visit to Scotland, became enamoured of a 
princess of the Isles, and sought her for his bride. 
Her wily father, dreading the consequences of the 
connection, but fearful to offend the King of Lochlin, 
gave his consent to their marriage, on condition that 
Breachkan should prove his skill and prowess by an- 
choring his bark for three days and three nights in 
the whirlpool. Too fond or too proud to shrink from 
the danger, he proceeded to Lochlin to make prepara- 
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tioOB for ^e enterprise. Haring consulted the sages 
of liis native land, be was directed to provide himself 
with three cables, one of hemp, one of wool, and ooe 
of woman's bur. The first two were eanily procured ; 
and the beauty of his person, his renown as a warrior, 
and the courtesy of bis manners, had so endeared him 
to the damsels of his country, that they cut off their 
own hair to make the third, on which his safety vas 
ultimately to depend ; for the purity of female inno- 
cence gave it power to resist even the force of the 
waves. Thus provided, the prince set sail from Loch- 
lin, and aucbored in the gulf. The first day the 
hempen cable broke. The second day the woollen 
cable parted. There etill remained the gifl of the 
daughters of Locblin. The third day came, the time 
bad nearly expired, bis hopes were high, his triumph 
was almost ^hieved, but some &ail fair one bad con- 
tributed her tlazen locks, the last hope failed, and the 
bark was overwhelmed. The prince's body was dragged 
ashore by a foitbfid dog, and carried to a cave that 
still bears his name, in which the old men point out 
a little cairn, where tradition says the body of Breach- 
kan was interred. From that time, as the legend tellfl, 
the whirlpool was called Corryvreacbkan." 

Lord Teignmouth says that the " faithful grey dog 
followed his master overboard and reached Scarba, but 
perished in the lesser Gonyvraken, between that island 
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and Lunga." The Sound which separates these islands 
is atill called " the Grey Dog's Slap " (or paseage). A 
story was told me of a vessel having drifted into the 
Sound, and being deserted instantly by its crew, with 
the exception of a boy who was asleep, and did not 
perceive the absence of hia companions or the peril 
of his situation, till he had arrived on the verge of the 
gulf. With much presence of mind he cafrt a tub to 
the raging monster, which was swallowed up, and satis- 
fied the cravings of his appetite. The waves closed 
upon it, and afforded a smooth passage to the vessel. 

According to the old Gaelic legend, versified by 
Dr. Leyden, mermaids dwell beneath the waves at 
Conyvraken ; and MacPhatl, the chief of Colonsay, was 
seven months their captive in a coral cave before he 
was able to outwit them. The moral, therefore, of 
Corryvraken would seem to be, that its waves are as 
dangerously beautiful and engrossing as a woman who 
would allure to destruction, whose " house inclineth 
unto death, and her paths unto the dead." No wonder 
then that " the song of Colonsay " should take the form 
of these words of warning, — 

"Aa you pasx fhcongh Juki's iotind. 
Bend jour contHB by Scatba'a bHom ; 
Shun, oh ibnn, the gulf profound, 
Where ConiTTeckin'B surges roar." 

Colonsay lies to the west of Jura: it is about ten 
VOL. I. X 
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miles long, and has the small island of Oransay at its 
feet, irom which it is separated by a narrow etrait, 
which is dry at low water. The smaller island bears 
away the palm of interest, both from its having been 
the spot where St. Columba landed (and &om whence 
he rapidly retired to lona on finding that Oransay 
commanded a view of his foresworn Ireland), and also 
from the ruins of its priory for the canons of St. Au- 
gustine, which are inferior in interest only to those 
of lona. An illustrated description of the ruins and 
antiquities of these two islands will be found in Pen- 
nant ; and Lord Teignmouth's book may also be con- 
sulted with advant^^. 

So much for our half dozen of the Hebrides forming 
that beautiful group of the Highland Archipelago 
visible from Glencreggan. I trust that no one of 
them was included among those western isles that 
were at that time proving an Alsatia for certain English 
debtors, who, by a sojourn of forty days, were enabled 
to qualify themselves as residents in the island, and, 
by the facilities afforded by the Scotch law, go through 
the operation known as " white-washing," in a very 
easy and expeditious manner. Mr. Smith, of London, 
would scarcely recognise in the Mr. Jones of (say) 
Tobermory, Isle of Mull, that individual Jones to 
whom he had so confidingly supplied goods upon 
credit ; and evea if be did, the journey to Tobermory, 
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and the uncertainty of making good his claim, would 
be eu£Bcient to deter him from taking any active steps 
in the matter. Thia is certainly one use to which the 
Hebrides may be put, which is not recommended for 
imitation. 
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HrOH Miller, in sailing from Islay northwards, made 
the following general observations on the coast on which 
Glencreggao Is situated, which will explain its geologi- 
cal character and formation. 

"The disposition of land and water on this coaet 
suggests the idea that the Western Highlands, from the 
line ia the interior whence the rivers descend to the 
Atlantic, with the islands beyond to the outer Hebrides, 
are all parts of one great mountainous plain, inclined 
slantwaya into the sea. First, the long-withdrawing 
valleys of the mainlaod, with their brown mossy streams, 
change their character as they dip beneath die sea-levei. 
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and become Bait-water lochs. The lines of bilb that 
rise over them jut out aa promontories, till cut ofif bj 
some transverse vall^, lowered still more deeply into 
the brine, and that existB as a kyle, minch, or sound, 
swept twice every tide by powerful currents. The sea 
deepens as the plain slopes downward ; mountain-chaina 
stand up out of the water as larger islands, single 
mountains as smaller ones, lower eminences as mere 
groups of pointed rocks ; till at length, as we pass out- 
wards, all trace of the submerged land disappears, and 
the wide ocean stretches out and away its unfathomable 
depths. The model of some Alpine country raised in 
plaster on a flat board, and tilted slantways at a low 
angle into a basin of water, would exhibit on a minute 
scale an appearance exactly sicular to that presented 
by the western coast of Scotland and the Hebrides. 
The water would rise along the hollows, longitudinal 
and transverse, forming sounds and lochs, and sur- 
round, island-like, the more deeply-submerged emi- 
nences." 

And he sums up its geology thus : — " The idea im- 
parted of old Scotland to the geolo^st here — of Scot- 
land proudly, aristocratically, supereminently old — 
for it can call Mont Blanc a mere upstart, and Dhawa- 
l^heri, with ita 28,000 feet of elevation, a beady fel- 
low of yesterday, — is not that of a land settling dow;i 
by the head like a foundering vessel, but of a land whose 
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hillfi and islands, like its great aiistocratic families, lutve 
arisen from the level in rery variouB ages, and under the 
operation of circumstances eaaentially diverse." • 

As I have quoted this for the reader's instruction, I 
may here quote for his amusement that fictitious de- 
scription of the Scottish Highlands written by Pro- 
copius, a legal gentleman at Constantinople, who died 
just 1300 years ago, after being high in favour with 
AnastasiuB and Justinian,' and Secretary-of-War to Beli- 
sarius. He set up to be the Macaulay of his age, and 
to judge from the following specimen of bis writings 
(as translated by Cribbon) must have been the founder 
of the Society for the Confusion of Useless Knowledge. 
" Great Britain," be says, " is divided into eastern and 
western parts, by an antique wall, the boundary of life 
and death. The east is a fiur country, inhabited by 
civilised people ; the air is healthy, the water is pure 
and plentiful, and the earth yields her regular and 
fruitful increase. In the west, beyond the wall, the air 
is infectious and mortal ; the ground is covered with 
serpents ; and this dreary solitude is the region of de- 
parted spirits, who are transported from the opposite 
shores in substantial boats, and by living rowers. Some 
families of fishermen, the subjects of the Franks, are 
excused from tribute, in consideration of the mysterious 

* Cruue of tliG Bet«ej, pp. 3, 4. For the geology of Ctotire, see 
Apjieniluc. 
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office which is performed by these Charons of the 
ocean. Each, in his turn, is summoned at the hour of 
midnight, to hear the voicesi and even the names of 
the ghosts ; he is sensible of their weight, and he feels 
himself impelled by au unknown but Irresistible 
power." In this way was contemporary history written 
thirteen centuries ago. But such reports as these 
afforded the cirilised and luxurious southern nations an 
excuse for not interfering with the savage wilds of a 
northern clime. "How," asks the historian, "could 
the masters of the fairest and most wealthy climates of 
the globe refrain from turning with contempt from 
gloomy hills assailed by the winter tempest, from lakes 
covered witb a blue mist, and from cold and lonely 
heaths, over which the deer of the forest were chased 
by a troop of naked barbarians P" So much for ancient 
history ; now let us turn to modem times and personal 
experiences. 

On the upper side of the high road, about half-way 
between Glencreggan and Barr Village, is the parochial 
school ; it has been built within these few years, and is 
a commodious building." The ground-floor is occupied 

■ It is ft EDl{j»et eqiuUf delioU and HUMTOtu; even to hint at in 
the semi-obseuri^ of a fix>t-iiote ; but, vhen I mj that there ii not a 
single outbuilding of tnj desmption attached to ths school ptenuMs, 
tor the use either of the inmates or tbe icholam (and, i fortiori, tlie 
cottages are withont such accommodations), I am mentioning a &ct 
vhich nakeii ilaelf known l« the tourist in the Highlands in varioiu 
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by the school-room, approached firom the back, and 
lighted hj three vefltem windows. The upper part of 




the house is apportioDed to the master and mistress, 
and is approached by an exterior flight of steps. The 

d!uigr«Mil)1e ir»fs, and vhirrb is an GTidence of ft trait of natumal 
clumKUr that u moat repalsiTe and dingusting, both to the moral and 
pbysicnl BeDseH. Coleridge's enumeration of the serentj-two atenchea 
in the town of Cologne could easily be paralleled in Scotland ; although 
the forcible reaBons no longer exirt, vbich not more than a centuiy ago 
obliged the visitor to an Edinbnrgh or Olasgoir wynd or closer aiUt 
t«n o'clock at nigbt, to be preceded hy a guide ahonting, " Baud jer 
hand 1 " to those vho were emptying nnclean vewels from the trindowa 
into the street, and were permitted to commit this filthy act bj citic 
poimiBBion, and by sotrnd of city dnun. For which any one who ia 
enrioui on such a leroltizig lubject may find a verificatioQ in "L«tten 
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present master is Mr. William Coimei*, wbo was traiDed 
in the Normal Seminary, His wife is the Bchool-mis- 
tresB, and the; appeared very efficient, and well adapted 
for their dtuation. The school is supported by the 
Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, with a 
salary to the master of 171. a year, a residence, and 
two and a half acres of " mortified " land. It has no 
help from the G-ovemment, hut the Committee of 
General Assembly endow a school in this same united 
parish of Killean and Kilchenzie, in which Barr School 
is placed. During the last quarter of a century the 
people have manifested a laudable desire to give their 
children an education ; and the advantages resulting 
from this wise step have produced a sensible change on 
the morals of the community. The girls are taught, to 
mend and make clothes, a novelty of the present day 
that is of no slight ngnificance in a Highland viUf^e. 
The school was tolerably well sapplied with maps and 
books and the usual paraphernalia, and the proficiency 
of many of the pupils was very satisfactory. For their 
schooling they paid various sums, ranging jrom two 
from ScotlBDd" {e. g. Lett«r 11.), ood FenDsnfi "ScotUnd," ToL i. 
p. fl3. I vas intbrmed, on good ftultioritf, that then U almost ■ total 
sbseiiM of neceiBBi; ontbuildiiig> throughoat the whole of the cottaga 
occommodtitioa b Caotiie, and (I beliere) in the iskndi and the other 
portiooa of the Western Highlanda. The Highland tonriat who viahea 
to botanise on a dyke side, is therefore strODglf rccomineiided to ehooaa 
his djke at a eonaiderable diatwice from a hunuu) habitation, ^rjw. 
rienlia doctl. 
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shUlingB per quarter, according to the means of their 
parents ; and although, at the period of my Tisit^ it 
was the harvest season, it did not iqppear to senmbly 
affect the school attendance, as is the case in agricul- 
tural parishes in England. The children were about 
serenty in number, from mere ^ infimts," up to those 
who had reached their fifteenth year; and boys and girls 
occupied the same room. With a very few exceptions 
of those of the better sort, all the children were bare- 
footed and bare-legged, to an English eye a peculiar 
feature in a parish school. Personal cleanliness was 
insisted on, and the children, for the most part, looked 
clean and tidy. The school presented an illustration of 
Rouge et Noir ; for, among the scholars was a private 
pupil of the master's, a respectably-born black boy, 
who a fortnight before had arrived from the West 
Indies, and whose tawny countenance and woolly head 
looked very remarkable among the red-haired and 
fair-visaged Highlanders. He had now to look for- 
ward to the rigours of a Scotch winter, one, as it hap- 
pened, which was unusually severe and protracted. 
Indeed, many of the Cantire people say that the winter 
of 1859 could not be paralleled since that of 1816. 
Many cattle and sheep in the neighboiu-hood of Glen- 
creggan and Glenbarr died from the severity of the 
weather and the scarcity of fodder ; and, according to 
the reports of the Begistrar-General, the number of 
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deaths of all classes of the community was unusually 
great. 

Generally speaking, however, the winter in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glencreggan, and along the western coast 
of Cantire, is mild ; more especially in comparison with 
many other districts in Scotland. Snow rarely lies upon 
the ground many days together, and frosts are not of 
long continuance. The climate of Cantire is mild, and 
rather humid; and though productive of asthma and 
rheumatic affections during the spring and latter part 
of the autimin, from the sudden changes in the weather, 
yet instances of longevity are not uncommon. The 
latest case was that of a woman, who died not far from 
Glencreggan, early in April last (1860), aged one hun- 
dred years, having retained full possession of her faculties 
up to the last. On the whole, the climate is considered 
a particularly healthy one *, and has been found so by 
those English visitors who have now, for several years, 
made this neighbourhood their summer home. 

The great feature in the climate is the rain. At 
certain portions of the year the general aspect of the 
weather is what the natives term " coorse ; " and the 
epigram said to have been written by Aaron Hill upon 

* " When we consider the variableness of our temperature/' says the 
Key. J. MacArthnr, speaking of this western coast of Cantire, " it may 
be surprising that the climate should be so healthy as it in general 
is." — Statistical Aooount, 
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the pane of an inn window at Berwick-upon-Tweed, is 
very applicable to the western coast of Cantire : — 

** Scotland I thj weather s like a modiah wife, 
Thj winds and rains for ever are at strife; 
The termagant, awhile, her bluster tries, 
And when she can no longer soold — she cries." 

"It rains whiles," and when it does not rain '*it 
blaws," at any rate, during a great portion of the year. 
From the want of shelter, the west coast of Cantire is 
very subject to stormy weather and sudden changes of 
climate. A mild day, especially at the equinoctial 
seasons, is frequently succeeded by furious and tremen- 
dous tempests of north or north-west winds. The high 
range of hills in Cantire attract the storm-clouds, con- 
ducting them over the low lying islands of CKgha and 
Cara, and the strait, which is but three and a half miles 
in breadth ; so that the fall of rain is very much less 
in these islands than in Cantire, or mountainous Jura. 
The cloud-capped Paps of Jura afford to the inhabitants 
of Cantire a sure prognostic of rain, or, if the clouds 
are of a whitish appearance, of a heavy gale of wind ; 
and, when the wind sets in from the west, the exhala- 
tions of the Atlantic are attracted to the Highlands of 
Cantire. These floating vapours are constantly carried 
about by the prevailing winds, and impregnate the at- 
mosphere. To these are added the humid exhalations 
which arise from the lochs and marshes in the interior ; 
and although these are counteracted to a great extent 
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by the dry east winds, yet the atmosphere is naturally 
moist. 

Our visit to Glencreggan was made during the latter 
part of August and the banning of September (ISSQ), 
the most favourable part of the year for fine weather ; 
and we were fortunate in having many consecutive days 
of glorious simshine, when an out-of-door life was full 
of exquisite delight. But the shine was varied by 
shade ; and we had our share of Scotch mists as well as 
our days of driving rain. On the two or three days that 
succeeded our arrival at Glencreggan, although it was 
tolerably fine and clear for a distance of several miles, 
yet there was not the slightest trace of Islay and Jura, 
which were obscured by local mists ; and our friend's 
description of the view that we ought to have seen from 
Glencreggan was somewhat on a par with that of the 
London gentleman who showed his French visitor the 
view of the great metropolis from Waterloo Bridge, 
during a November fog. On such mornings, when — 

*' The blinding mist came down and hid the land — *' 

when Jura and Islay had entirely disappeared from 
our view, and when Gigha and Cara would seem to 
have floated many miles out to sea, then, as the vapours 
would begin to disperse, the Paps of Jura would lift 
themselves out of the mysterious ocean of mist, and, 
presently, through the ragged rents of drift, portions of 
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Islay would sail into slgbt ; till, at length, sky and 
sea would seem to suck up the Tapoure, and the sun 
would clearly reveal the long line of island, that, per- 
chance, had been hidden from ua for two or three days. 
Grand, too, was it to watch from Glencreggan a atorm 
sweeping acroas the Atlantic from Jura, hlotting out the 
lofty Paps, suddenly building a wall of rain between va 
and Islay, lashing the sea into fury, hurrying the brown- 
sailed fishing-boats over galloping billows, driving the 
screaming gulls before its face, and then, with a mighty 
roar of wind, dashing itself against the opposing cliffs, 
sweeping over our house-top with a mad swishing shriek, 
until it swilled away over the hills and heather, and 
sobbed out its rage on the heart of distant mountains. 
Veiy grand were these sudden storms, especially when 
accompanied by the lightning and thunder, the peals 
buffeting about among the hills, and d3Kng in sullen 
echoes. Professor Wilson has, in more than one place, 
both powerfidly and faithfully described these Highland 
mists and tempests. He speaks of the mist overtaking 
him on the moor, and holding him prisoner for many 
hours within its shifting walls, frail indeed, and opposing 
no resistance to the hand, yet impenetrable to the feet 
of fear as the stone dungeon's thraldom, " If the mist 
had remained, that would have been nothing ; only a 
still, cold, wet seat on a stone ; but, as "a trot becomes 
a gallop soon, in spite of curb and rein," so a Scotch 
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mist becomes a shower, and a shower a flood, and a 
flood a storm, and a storm a tempest, and a tempest 
thunder and lightning, and thimder and lightning 
heavenquake and earthquake." * And, in the following 
flne passage, he describes an abundance of rain after a 
season of great drought : — " The windows of heaven 
were opened, and like giants refreshed with mountain- 
dew, the rivers flung themselves over the hills with roars 
of thunder. Like people that have hidden themselves 
in caves when their native land was oppressed, out gush 
the torrents, and descend with songs to the plain. The 
hill country is itself again when it hears the voice of 
streams. Magnificent army of mists I whose array en- 
compasses islands of the sea, and who still, as thy glorious 
vanguard keeps deploying among the glens, roUest on 
in silence more sublime than the trampling of the feet 
of horses, or the sound of the wheels of chariots to the 
heath-covered mountains of Scotland, we bid thee hail."t 
The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of 
Apollo ; and quotations like the foregoing are as plums 
in a workhouse pudding, seriously endangering the 
author's narrative by their strong poetic contrast to his 
simple prose, which, in too many cases, may be con- 
tinued into prosiness. Let my reader, then, credit me 
with much benevolence of heart, when I endeavour 

* Recreations of Christopher North, toI. i. p. 83. 
t Idenif vol. ii. p. 39. 
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to make him a sharer in the pleasure that these, aad 
the like, quoted passives have already afforded me; at 
the same time, let him a^ribe to me great reticence in 
forbearing to estract many other choice fragments which 
ore equally ready to hand, and which would greatly 
adorn and swell out this present narrative. I wish only 
to insert such quotations aa shall help the reader to a 
better understanding of the subject under treatment, 
and bring it before him in a more lively manner. 

I have already spoken of the view from Crlencr^^an, 
under the varied effects of storm, and mist, and sun- 
shine : but it remains for me to say a few words on ite 
grandly beautiful aspect at sunset, although the beauty 
was all too short and evanescent. It has been a sub- 
ject of close debate, whether to see the sun rising from 
the sea, or the sun setting into the sea, is the more 
entrancing sight. The early risers have the best of the 
debate, in that they can watch both effects, and are 
therefore better able to form a decision than are those 
who can only judge of the aspect of sunrise from an 
enforced acquaintance with it some few times in their 
lives, when they have had to rise betimes to catch an 
early train, and are, perhaps, not half awake, and not 
at all in a placid state of mind. Then, too, so much 
depends upon position. Scarborough would probably 
decide for the sunrise; Aberystwith for the sunset; 
while Llandudno would remain neutral. As Sir Koger 
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de Coverley sagely observed, " There is much to be said 
on both sides ; " but, all things considered, the majority 
of votes would probably be given for the setting sun, 
with its adjunct of the "soft hour that wakes the wish 
and melte the heart." At Glencreggan we should cer- 
tainly have voted with the majority. We were, as I 
have said, on high ground over the sea, directly facing 
" the sumptuous west," the Hebridean group being to 
the right of the wide-stretching view, the coast of 
Ireland to the left, and, immediately in front of us, the 
expanse of ocean, with nothing but the Atlantic billows 
between us and America. It was at this open point of 
view, midway between the Irish coast and the Mull of 
Islay, that, during the time of our visit, the setting sun 
dipped into the waves. 

I cannot remember seeing more beautiful sea-sunsets, 
even at Aberjstwith. But at Glencreggan the islands 
ailded greatly to the loveliness of the scene ; the long 
stretch of Islay and Jura, with their purple peaks stand- 
ing out so sharply against the broad bars of molten gold, 
and the nearer islets floating in a sea whose hue changed 
from bright emerald to deepest violet with countless 
sparkles at every throb. There was one sunset in par- 
ticular, that " burnt into my brain," and which I vainly 
essayed to represent with paint and brush ; with very 
poor succesH, as I need not say. For even a Turner 
and a Dauby can only indicate the fleeting glories of tfae 

VOL. I. T 
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pageaotry of beaveu; and the most consummate art 
must necessarily come abort of success in the futile 
endeavour to depict what it is impossible adequately to 
represent. A summer's sunset on the Atlantic is a scene 
which may not be delineated by pen or pencil so as to 
convey a full sense of the glorious and unapproachable 
original. Both punter and poet are at fault here. 
Dauby has painted it; and Ayrshire's second poet, 
Alexander Smith, has expended upon it a wealth of 
expression and a world of imagery; and after all that 
has been so well said and paint«d, how much preferable 
is a five minutes' view of such a fleeting reality, than 
the enduring records of it on canvas or in verse. 

Truly those were gratifying moments when we looked 
from Glencreggan over the wide Atlantic, and 

'■ Watched 
The suDaet build a city, fl^ as dreams, 
With bridges, streets of spleodour, lowers i and saw 
The fabricB cramble into roay ruins, 
And then grow grej us heath." 
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CHAP. XVI. 

HIOHLANDEBS AND HIOHLANS TRESS. 

IVeparationB foi tbe Moon. — Th« Sliooting-cart. — Highlaad Bomit 
sDil CarrUges. — Obsud'b Chanoto. — The Eoad.Kwpcr, — The 
DogB.— Old VifkTOunt— A teetotal HighUioder. — Old Rudd.— 
Our littlo WeakncsacB. — A Whiskey Formula. — A CroBa-ezanUDa- 
tion. — Old Itudd offended. — Ditto the Scotch Cook. — Aiclite. — 
Bnrlef.aheaTeti «nd Whiskey. — The Shooters' Departure. — Rarity 
of tbe DutioDal Dress. — Scotch'd hut not kilt. — The Poetical and 
Pniotiral. — The Scotch Bonnet. — A toyal EumpU. — A kilted 
MoniinB.ealler. — Detractors of the Dress. — Age of the Kilt — An 
eitraragunt Bishop ! — Hi. I^kerton's Modesty shocked. — Royal 
Toleration. — The ancient Briton and modem Highlander. — He- 
raldic Tartans. — The Contire Farmer and his Wardrobe. 



cri is a fine morning at Glencreggan ; and, as 

we look from our bedroom window across 

[ the Atlantic, the sails of the distant TeeseU 

J^'^ turn to US their sunlit sides. Below us, in 

; the garden, the two peacocks are taking an 

airing with their wives, and no longer scream 

' to us prophecies of rain. By the time that 

we have assembled for breakfast, it is apparent that the 

shooters must have made up their minds about the 

J s 
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wt-ather; for their dress shows that they must have 
iiKuie their uioming toilette with thoughts intent on 
grouse. The keejier and theaters are also seen about 
the hi>iis<*, and there is a commotion at the kennels. 
The giin-room is visited, and its murderous weapons 
critically examined. John Macallum, the head-keeper, 
makt*> his appearance clad in Highland costume, which 
K*( itself is a clear proof that he has made up his mind 
aUnit the weather, for, if it had been a wet or un- 
favi»urable morniujr, he would have been in an ordinarv 
English dress. The two beaters, Rudd and Archie, do 
not aspire to the Highland costuipe. 

The acreage of moors rented by our host was some- 
where about sixteen thoiu^aud, more or less, for it is 
iiupossihle to l»e precise in a case where the owners of 
the property themselves ciuiuot tell you the extent of 
their e>tates to a few hundred acres ; and the shootincr 
00 iiseiiuently extended for so many miles behind, and 
on either side of Gleucreggan, that a vehicle is neces- 
sary to help on such uf the shooters as do not ride on 
ponyback, together with their paraphernalia, towards 
the spot from whence it has been determined to com- 
mence the day's beat. Now, as no gingerbread vehicle 
on delicate springs would have the slightest chance of 
returning alive from those moorland '* roads," which 
are in a complete state of nature, and worn and washed 
into mighty ruts that form so many water-courses for 
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the mountain BtreamB ; therefore it of necessity follows 
that although ao onmibue-canit^e may be found very 
useful to convey our host and his guests along the high 
road, yet the shooting-cart must be a strongly-built 
machine on wheels, put together for use and not for 
show, and with a hanging-seat for " the gentlefolks," 
made as comfortable as may be by the ud of plaids 
and rugs. 

In the argument whether the Ossian poems belong 
to Celtic Ireland or Celtic Scotland, a strong point has 
been made against their Highland parentage firom their 
fret^uent mention of chariots and of battles wherein 
chariots were largely used in a way utterly at variance 
with the mountainous nature of the country, and which 
would have necessitated the existence of roads, of which 
not the slightest evidence or trace remains. Indeed, 
among the miracles performed by St. Columba, it is 
expressly mentioned by his early biographer Adamnan, 
that he travelled for a whole day in a chariot without 
a linch-pin ! and, although this remarkable and mira- 
culous feat was performed in a plain, it sufficiently 
demonstrates the impracticability of any chariots up to 
the period of the sixth century being able to career 
over the road-less territories of the mountainous Higb- 



■ This "miracle" btppened on Iriih ground (sayi St. Adan 
dnriDg a Tuit of a fyw daja that the taiot paid to Inland. Hia m 
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As there Is do Columba to act as charioteer to the 
GlcQcreggaD shootiug-cart, jou may be sure that the 
linch-piDS have been properly attended to, and that 
the cart is warranted to bump and plunge and jolt in 
a resolute and not^go-to-pieces way, that may perchance 
dislocate the limbs of its riders, but will do no damage 
to its own. It comes round from the stable-yard, 
drawn by a Roman-nosed steed that has seen better 
days, and managed by a light-weight jockey of a lad. 
John Macallimi and his satellites group around ; and, 
while guns are being looked up and examined, game- 
h&gB brought out, the prog-basket packed for luncheon, 
and flasks and sandwich -casea filled, I wander forth 
pencil in hand and sketch the outr-door preparations. 

First, in order and importance, cornea John Macallum 
in his Highland dress and kilt of light grey tartan, 
well suited to the moors. He is girt with powder- 
flasks, and will presently be further laden with a 
game-bag and gun. His dog-whip is in his band, and 
before him are the dogs, all impatient for the fray, 
but controlled by voice, and eye, and sight of whip. 
There is Alba, the beautiful white setter, with a coat 

Colombanus, or Colmanua, had neglwted to fiunUh tiie chariot with 
the linch-pins (nKettariia oWriiiw). MacCTJloch twico refers to this 
"miraolo" (voL i. p. 88; toI. ii. p. 203), but appears to hare quoted 
from AJamnan at secoDd-band ; for he says it do«a not " follow that 
this waa in the Highlanda. If it waa not in Ireland, it mast bare been 
in the low couatij, and in the Fictiah dominioDS." 
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like satin ; and old Viscount, sitting sedately upon his 
haunches, but ready for action, and uncommonly re- 
minding one of another old Viscount in his seat in the 
House of Commons; like him, too, juvenile in spite of 
years, game and plucky to the last, with more work in 
him than many of his more frolickeome and thought- 
less youngsters; a fine old dog and handsome, and, 
alas I his last season on these moors. That his hiped 




aU«r ego may he preserved for many seasons yet to 
come, to sport over his Commons with unfiagging tact 
and powers, is the hope of many a one (like the writer) 
whose difference of politics cannot quench their admi- 
ration and respect for the man. And there is Bacchus, 
betraying all the restless impatience of youth; while 
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Lady and CouDtess complete a canine group, to depict 
which makes me ardently long for the skill and grace of 
Frederick Tayler.* Their keeper is a good-looking 
fellow, and no bad subject for the pencil of artist or 
amateur. Old Rudd grins over my shoulder at the 
pictured likeness, and pronounces Macallum to look 
"rarra snug," whatever that encomium may mean; 
and some "cha£f" ensues in Gaelic, and therefore out 
of my ken. John Macallum is worthy of special men- 
tion, uot only because he is a very honest,' superior, 
and civil man, — though that last point is not so ex- 
traordinary, for, as Sir Walter Scott says, " there are 
few nations who can boast of so much natural polite- 
ness as the Highlanders," t — but because he is a High- 



* As a matter of coune the sketch (which hu twaa reprodQced in 
colours and fonoi tlie froatupiMe to the second Tolume) iras ftkr too 
elubomte (o be nm|dclcd with the speed of ■ photograph : hat " by 
poctif license " I speak of it hire u though it wen finiahed " at one 
Bitting." liko the lajiog of an egg. 

t Christopher North, too, mjs that the Cells are "gentJemen in 
manneiB, whererer the kilt is worn ; for the tartan is the sjTnboI of 
courtesy, and Mac a gooi paasword all the world OTer between man 
and man." '■ Scotch Highlanders," says Mr. Campbell, " have fitulta in 
plenty, but they hare the hearing of nature's own gentjemen, the 
delicate natural tact which discovers, and the good taate which avoids. 
all that would offend or hurt a guest. The poorest is ever the roadiest 
to share the host he has with the stranger. A kind word kindly meant 
is never thrown away," (a golden rule!) "and, whatever may be the 
feulis of this people, I have never found a boor or a churl in s 
Highland ^thj." — Wat HigAUnd Titbt, vol.1 p. iszii. And Dr. 
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land gamekeeper who never touches whiskey. The 
Total Ahstinence Society might do worse than eng^e 
him as a "deputation," for, in his Highland costume, 
he would be much more picturesque and healthy- 
looking than Messrs. Gough and Co. ; and though he 
might not be able to compete with the transatlantic 
teetotallers iu astounding narratives and Yankee yams, 
yet his experience would be much more serviceable to 
the cause of truth and temperance. Like the prisoner 
at the treadmill, John Macallum's turning was the re- 
sult of conviction : he saw so much abuse of whiskey 
going on around him, that he determined to dispense 
with the use of the spirit, if possible, and drink instead 
the real mountain-dew that flowed from the hill-side. 
He did not take any unnecessary " pledge " imposed 
by man, but followed out his own reading of the Word 
of God, and acted upon its precepts. It is now 
three years since he abstained from everything in 
the shape of malt liquor and spirits, and he finds 
himself none the less fitted for those arduous duties 
that his profession demands. All honour to a man 
like this, who, without making a parade of his tem- 



Jolm Campbell, id his "DeseriptioD of the Highlands of Scotland" 
(17fi2),siiya: "It i» commonly «aid of the Vanetiwu thst thryareall 
Dobtc : bat it can vithout the Uaat deviation of trath be Mid of the 
HighUnden that thejr are aU gentlemen, leeing that they aie entiro 
Btningen to ererj mean and diahononrable action " (p. 7). 
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perance, can preserve himself victorious amid perpetual 
temptations.* 

Would that I could say the same for old Kudd, who 
is grinning over my shoulder. Like Mr. Colquhoun's 
Sandy t, old Eudd "likes his whiskey raw, but is very 
fond o' a drap water after 't ; " and an uncommonly 
homc8opathic modicum of water is sufficient for him. 
His fornmla is, — as much whiskey as you like ; and 
every drop of water afl^r will spoil it. To parody the 
language of Baillie Macwheeble, old Rudd was as sober 
as a saint if you only kept whiskey from him and him 
from whiskey. Most people have their little weak- 
nesses : Napoleon the Great inclined to a profusion of 
snuff, and the great Johnson to an immoderate use of 
tea; the cruel and ferocious Charles IX. of France, 
the hero of St. Bartholomew, delighted in working a 
forge, shoeing horses, snaring hares, and chopping live 
animals to pieces with a sharp sword ; the great Conde, 
as a boy, loved to bore out the eyes of a pet canary 
with red-hot needles; Mr. Carlyle's hero, Frederick the 
Great, was attached to drink, wooden furniture, gigantic 

♦ Mr. Weld, in liis work on ** The Highlands," pronounces •' tea, 
without milk or sugar," to be *' the most refreshing bevenige during a 
long and fatiguing day's shooting;" an opinion which I have heard 
confirmed l)y experienced shooters. A pound of tea at Sd. Od. goes as 
far as a gallon of whiskey at 16.'?. 

t " Rocks and Rivers ; or, Highland "Wanderings," by J. Colquhoun, 
p. 22. 
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grenadiers, and greens and bacon ; and Peter the Great 
was devoted to dram-drinlciDg. Old Budd's devotion 
resenililed that of Peter the Great. His passion was 
for a glass of whiskey, made according to that formula 
which forbids the intermixture of any other element. 
When he was out on the moors, he had a habit of 
lagging behind when he ought to have been to the fore ; 
and his punishment for this n^lect was, at luncheon 
time, to mix his whiskey with water instead of sup- 
plying it to him neat. Old Budd didn't at all like 
this. His invariable excuse for la^^ng behind and 
not being up to the birds when he was wanted, was 
that "he had been took bad;" which meant that he 
had stopped to enjoy a quiet smoke, though it sug- 
gested that a modicum of whiskey to relieve his imagi- 
nary qualms would be esteemed a favour. 

By this time I have turned from sketching John 
Maeallum, and am engaged on old Budd himself, who 
is by no means picturesque or national in his costume, 
save a pair of blue trousers very much the worse for 
wear ; but what can you expect from a geatleman who 
spends all his pocket-money in whiskey? He leans 
upon a gun, and looks at me with a cunning twinkle. 

" D' ye do that when ye 're at hame ?" he says, as 
he watches the movements of my pencil. For Mister 
Rudd is by no means troubled with bashfulness, and 
loses nothing for the want of asking. 
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I aamire him tliat I do so. 

« D* ye get yer bread by it?** he adcg. 

" Well, — not exactly.** 

But Mister Budd is not to be pot off with half 
answers, and follows me up with all the {fersiBtency of 
an old Bailey practitioner cross-examining a reluctant 
witness. **Then what d' ye get yer bread by?" 

I satisfy him on this point 

*' Aye, aye ! the best trade of all !" is his commen- 
tary on my answer. 

Just before I had commenced sketching him there 
came a message from the kitchen that tiie cook wanted 
him to skin a hare. ''Skin a hare, indeed!" cried 
the indignant gentleman; ''does she tek me for a 
flesher ! " meaning a butcher. And he was so hurt by 
the supposition that he refused to go ; and Archie (who 
was glad to abscond from the sketching through mo- 
tives of bashfulness) was sent in his place. Archie 
forthwith carries the news of the portrait-painting into 
the domains of the kitchen, and so arouses the interest 
of the Scotch cook, that she wishes me to introduce 
her portrait into the group ; and, on my declining to 
do so (on the groimd of inappropriateness, no less than 
inability to do full justice to her charms), goes off in a 
huff; which I sadly call to mind afterwards when 
taking a turn on the sea-shore, where my memory, like 
an insane bee flitting over poisoned blooms, touches 
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upon the many dreadful stones that I have read, in 
which offended cooks have wreaked their vengeance by 
placiog poison in the soup. I therefore make up my 
mind to avert any such impending calamity, by politely 
requesting the cook, at the first opportunity, to sit for 
her portrait as a present to her " gude mon." 

Archie has come back red-handed, and takes his 
turn to be sketched, which he does sheepishly, and 
places his profile to me, as though he were Cardinal 
Wolsey himself. He stands by the head of Boman- 
nose ; his bonnet, white jacket, and blue bathing-dresB 
trou!<ers being the most salient points in his attire. 
Both he and old Budd will have to strap on the gome- 
bftsketa presently, and get themselves into full march- 
ing order. The harness, like the cart itself, is not 
made for show but for rough work. The rugs and 
plaids are spread over the swinging-seat, and will 
partly protect the two gentlemen who will ride there- 
upon from any abrasions that might have been re- 
ceived from the mad plunges that the cart will make 
when it comes to the pitfaUs and ruts of the moorland 
roads. There is room in the cart for the prog-baflketH, 
and for the dogs, if they will lie close. The barefooted 
gillie, in his white jacket and blue bonnet and trousers, 
has taken his station on the cart, and will get a lift on 
the shafts. 

So much for the figures in the near view. As for 
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the bmdacape, — before ns b an unefen ■tratdi of 
meadow-land, with the rode cropping up everj here 
and there : a stone wall divides it from the h%;fa road. 
Then come two more fields with their stone fences^ and 
their sheep, and Highland cattle feeding up to the edge 
of the cliffs, the Atlantic tumbling in below. The 
ground dips to the right, where the high road desooids 
to the sea-shore in the direction of Muasdale, and the 
meadow-land rises sharply up the hills towards the 
moors at our back. There are many ooni»fidds that 
chequer the green with bright patches of gold, where 
the reapers are at work, with the women in their white 
caps, and pink jackets, and short petticoats, looking 
very picturesque amid the barley-sheayes. Ten to one 
but those sheaves will be converted into whiskey ere 
another twelvemonth. Campbell, with a touch of 
truth and national knowledge of the subject, even 
makes ''poor Caledonia's mountaineer," among the 
Indian hills of Wyoming, not forget the Highland use 
of a barley-sheaf: — 

" And plied the beverage firom his own fair aheaf, 
That fired hia Highland blood with mickle glee." 

And no small proportion of these Cantire sheaves will 
be transformed into " fire-water.** We are on too high 
ground, and too far back from the face of the cliff, to 
have a peep at the shore and the shingle ; but we look 
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over the blue width of waters, flecked bj gulls oi the 
ruddy sails of fishiug-boate, and there are Gigha aBd 
Cara, with the long range of Islay and Jura for a 
mountoinouB background. Highest of all the hills rise 
the Paps of Jura, and, from this point, their shape 
directs us to the origin of their name. 

By the time the sketch is made the preparations for 
the departure of the shooters have also come to an end ; 
and after much difficulty in repressing the too buoyant 
spirits of Lady and Bacchus, and compelling them to 
an unwillii^ ride in the cart, where the intelligent 
head of old Viscount is seen resting against bis master's 
knee, the old Boman-nose has collared to his work, 
and the cart, and the keeper, and the beaters, and the 
dogs, have vanished " over the hills and far awa'," and 
are already disturbing the grouse ere they have arrived 
at the scene of action. As I see the last of John Mac- 
allum striding through the purple heather, I agree 
with Mr. Rudd (and the more readily as I don't quite 
know what he means) in pronouncing his appearance 
to be " varra snug," taking that expression in a general 
sense to be a high commendation, although its precise 
meaning is hid from me. And I wonder why Mac- 
allum should so rarely wear the dress, and why High- 
landers should shirk the Highland costume. 

Indeed, one of the things that especially struck me 
during my stay in Scotland, was the prevalence, among 
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the men, of the Englieh dress. Wltii the exception of 
the bonoet there was little to mark the nationaJity of 
the Scotch drese. Duiiog a tour of many hundred 
milea, including a sojourn in the two great cities of 
Scotland, and a visit to other spots where men most do 
coDgiegate, I saw the full Highland costume of plaid, 
philabeg, sporan, naked knees, and stockings, only six 
or eight times.* The first was the Glencreggan game- 
keeper, who simply wore the dresa as a livety, and on 
Sundays, and when off duty was clad in common En- 
glish costume ; two others were bagpipers who, of 
course, sported the dress as a portion of their stock-in- 
trade; and the others were gentlemen, to the manor, 
as well as " to the manner, hred," and who wore the 
costume, perhaps, because they were lairds, and per- 
haps because they had well-made legs and figures, and 
thought they looked particularly captivating in the 
costume ; which undoubtedly they did ; and why so 
picturesque a dress, and one which harmonises so well 
with the surrounding scenery, should be discarded in 
favour of the tasteless costume of an Englishman, is 
to me a problem difficult of solution. I am told that 
the dress is more common in the Northern than in the 



* " Even among ihe cbUilrcn we did not bm * UDgle tilt, though, 
iudeoil, uhert is it to be setii, except [□ picture-shop windows, or at a 
■ gathiTiuf!,' or othcc-like got-up BHiiir." — Old Church An:hitccturt tif 
Soittand (1661), p. 2ia 
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Western Highlands, which it certainly may be, and 
yet not be quite so common as heather-bells on a 
moor, or the Socks and herds upon the hills, or the 
herring-shoals in Loch Fyne ; and I am also told that 
every Highland laird has his Highland dress, more or 
less bejewelled and coimgormed, and laid up in laven- 
der for state occasions. But it is this habitual laying 
aside the dress by those who have every tight to wear 
it, and the assumption in its place of those " trouble- 
some diaguiaea that we wear," as Milton calls clothes 
(aurely with a prophetic eye to nineteenth century 
fashions), that, to me, betrays both a want of taste as 
well as national spirit The Highland snake of the 
present day may be scotch'd, but it is certainly not 
kilt; and one would suppose that the act of 1747 was 
still in force, and that no man or boy, under any pre- 
tence whatever, was *' to appear in the clothes com- 
monly called the Highland clothes, viz. the pltud, 
philabeg or little kilt, trowse, shoulder-belts, or any 
part whatsoever of what peculiarly belongs to the 
Highland garb ; and that no tartan or parti-coloured 
plaid or stuff should be used for great-coats or for 
upper coats." 

This habitual modem disuse of the national dress 
may be a sinking of the poetical in the practical and 
commercial, and may partly proceed from a dim con- 
sciousness that a man of business has no businese with 

TOL. I. z 
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the Higfaland costume, unless hie profcasion be that of 
arma, and he an uuit in the 42uc], or 92Dd, or one of 
those throe seveutits, where he can serve his queen 
and country, aud cock his bonnet, and wear his kilt, 
and show the naked development of hie knee-pan, 
and be considered by the strictest man of buainess as 
quite en 'i-hjh, and not a mere " amateur Highlander, 
white as to the legs and senaitjve as to tlie cuticle."* 
Yet one misses — or at an; rate / very lauoh miaeed 
— this picturesque garb, whidt artista have done their 
best to instil into our niinda as a necessai; part and 
parcel of Scottish scenery \, for from its variety of 
folds, and its sparkles, and diagonal lines, and above 
all from its brilliant "strife of colours,"} it is certainly 
a most becoming, convenient, and picturesque costume. 
As for the Highland bonnet being worn with an EnglLsh 
costume, it is a thing as incongruous as a plaided and 
kilted Highlander would be in a chimney-pot hat with 
a tasselled stick in his hand, or, worse still, witb an 
umbrella. This dreadful apparition, however, of a 
Highlander with an umbrella has been already ima- 
gined by poetic fancy, — an English poet, as we may 

• See " Blackwood's Magazine," Oct. 1832, p. 493. 

t Thus, in a page wood-cut of '• Edinburgh Cartle from tlie Oraea- 
macket," in the "lUastrated News" for August 18, 1860, the artiat has 
introduced at least twelve kilted flguraa, 

I The Tariegatcd atuff of which the tartan ia compoied is called 
eatk-4ath, " war colour," or " strife of coloura." 
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readily conjecture, for no Scotch bard could conjure up 
such a monstrosity. Wordsworth, in one of his sonnets, 
has spoken of — 



Highlanders and umbrellas also caused a theme for 
the English satiriat on the occasion of her Majesty's 
first visit to Invemess-ahire. She lauded, said the cor- 




respondent of the " Morning Chronicle," " under cover 
of a goodly umbrella, carried by her own royal hands. 
There was a tolerable muster of the men of Lochaber, 
with pl^ds, kilts, claymores, and cotton umbrellas, who 
waved glittering blades and dripping ginghams, aad 
shouted Gaelic salutations to 'the wife of the King.' " 
On this was founded a parody of the song " Cam' ye 
by Athole, lad wi' the philabeg ? " which commenced 
thus : — 
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" Cam' ;« bj Bcileiiofh, UJ wi' llio piJirUit t 
Saw je the HighlimdcTa, lojai, good fellows T 
ITnipp'it in their dripping plaids, wiping thmr nuting blades. 
'WsiitDg iheir Qukq ondec cotton unbrellu 1 " 

and ended with — 

" Wet Oiledonia! nho wouldn't drawn fivdtMf 
An not your Kma tojal biaT*Ju«rt«d (eDowiF 
Keeping their powder dij, wiuiia with m onothv'd 07, 
ComM % damp wLxune from under umhreUM t " 

The Scotch " bonnet," we may rememberj was once 
adopted in England, in otder to aioouiage the woollen 
manufacture ; and, in the tiiiiteenth year of Elizabeth's 
reign, an act was passed that all above the age of six 
(nobility excepted) should, on Sundays and holidays, 
wear these woollen cape or Scotch bonnets Hence 
they are called *' statute caps ; " and, as such, are men- 
tioned by Shakspeare : " Well, better wits have worn 
plain Btatut£-caps ! " says Rosaline, in " Love's LaE>ouT 
Lost" Major-General Stewart says, that " the Basque 
wear a blue bonnet of the same form, texture, and 
colour, as that worn by the Scottish Highknders ; and, 
in their erect air, elaetic step, and general appearance, 
bear a remarkable resemblance to the ancient race of 
Highlanders." • By themselves, however, these Scotch 
bonnets are the reverte of ornamental, if worn in con- 
junction with an English dress ; but " the Highland 

• Sketches, ToL I p. 13. 
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gaarb," says Mr, Logan, "when worn by one who knowa 
how to dress properly in it, is undoubtedly one of the 
most picturesque in the world." " Now that the male 
members of the royal family have done their best to 
popularise the Highland costume, it is somewhat sin- 
gular that the example so worthily set should not be 
more generally followed, and not localised, or assumed 
only at certain times, — for a gathering, or for Highland 
games, for instance, just as an English gentleman 
would put on a scarlet coat, with its et calerae, when 
he appears in the hunting-field. 

To a Southron eye it is certainly a striking sight, 
when one is making a morning call at a Highland home 
to see another gentleman also bent on discharging the 
like social civility, — a gentleman who as Punch says, 
is not only entitled to bear arms, but also to bare legs, 
— it is a sight, I repeat, *'gude for sore e'en," but still 
a striking sight to a Southron's eye, to see this morning 
caller walk into the room in his full Highland dress t> 

• Hiiitoiy of the HiglilaDdera, 

t B7 " full dresa " I do not, of eooTM, inclade the celebrated bnee 
of pistols, like to those vorn hj the lost Oleoganj at the coronation 
of Qeorge IV',, irbich excited mch a rumpus, occasioned bj the nervoiu 
lady's belief that he hod come to shoot the King. To aUaj the ezcite- 
ment he iraa obliged to eaffer himself to be disarmed bj the Garter- 
King-Bt-Arms ; and the oalj remedj that he bad foe this public diB> 
grace, after ttavelling six hundred miles (no joke in those duja) to do 
hononr to liis soTereign, was that still oUBting safetj-TalTe for voimded 
dignity, — B lett«r to " The Timet." The anecdote ia tuunted in Ur. 
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ihe saoli^t glancing from his ctumgorms, and the 
sUrer ttps uf his spomm tassels. The Icuowledge tbat 
this geDtlcinan ig not dressed for a charade, or bal 
mcuqae, but is wearing his ordinary dotbes, and the 
costume to which he is entitled both b; birth and 
pomtion, thia knowledge Boon checks our surprise, and 
leavea os only the delightfal taak to admire. The 
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accompanying illustration is a sketch from life, of a 
brother of the present Earl of Morton, and shows the 
Douglas tartan, one of the most ancient and famous in 
Scotland. But black and white give but a poor idea of 
the " strife of colours," and fiiil to represent the rede. 

Weld's " TVo Months in the Eigblands," pp. 306, 398 ; snd more folly 
in "Blackwood's Magadne" forAngiut, 1821, pp. 22, 21, when Glen- 
-BanT** letler u giTsn entiie. 
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and blues, tmd greens, which make the coetume so 
showy and attractive. 

And yet, as with eveiything else, the dresa has had 
its detractora. Some, like Sir John Sinclair and 
Mr. Pinkerton, have sought to pass it ofT as a novelty. 
The former (and Macculloch takes up the wondrona 
tale) declares that the kilt was invented only a century 
and a quarter ago by aa Englishman, who thought 
that it would be more decent for the workmen em- 
ployed in cutting down the Lochaber woods, to wear 
a short petticoat than nothing at all ; from which 
we may draw the inference thiit Pope may have looked 
nearer at home for his " naked savage " of the woods. 
It is certtunly a most remarkable fact (as has been 
pointed out by Mr. Planche,) that the dreoa was not 
mentioned by any writer, either native or foreign, for 
the Bpace of a thousand years ; and it was not until the 
time of Leslie and Buchanan, about three centuries 
since, that any particular attention was directed to the 
costume of "Meseieu-ra Us eauvagea Ecoaaoia, dat is, 
gentilmans savages," as Monsieur le Beaujeu termed 
those who wore "the garb of old Gaul." But, even 
without dubbing the kilt of the Celtic {i.e. kilted) 
nation with the antiquity of the Roman tunic, and thus 

making 

" The ehivfa that lead old Scotii'a luiks. 
Of Romun garb, and more than Boman fire ;" * 
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uid without viewing 

" The HomMi kUu dtpudcd to a toy 
Of .jiiaiiit ii[>[«rol for a hslf-epoilt hnj," 

u Wordsworth mys, yet it appears to have been 
referred to rather more than aiz himdred yean ago, 
in some canons of the Scottish Church, whic^ pro- 
hibited the ecclesiastics from wearing red, green, and 
striped clothing, and garments that were shorter than 
the middle of the 1^.* What would th^ have stud to 
our modem Church dignitaries, and to the Bishop of 
Barchester with hie ^ron? Indeed, an anecdote is 
told of one of our Ei^lish bishops, whose out-of-door 
episcopal costume was so little understood in the 
Highlands, that the natives censured him for extrava- 
gance in wearing the trews and the kilt at the same 
time. 

Captain Burt, the author of those curioua " I^ttera 
from Scotland " (from which I have already quoted) 
written in 1754, describes what he terms the quelt as 
being '* a smaU part of the plaid, set in folds and girt 
round the waist to make of it a short petticoat that 
reaches half way down the thigh ... so that they 
make pretty near the appearance of the poor women in 
London, when they bring their gowns over their heads 
to shelter them from the rain." This quelt (he says) 
is adopted for various reasons ; it is very convenient 
■ Dalj'ell'a " Hcmarks on the Chartularies of AberdeeD." 
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for travelling; "they would not be so free to skip over 
the rocks and bogs with breeches, as they are in the 
short petticoat ; " also " it would be greatly iocom- 
modious to those who are frequently to wade through 
waters, to wear breeches, which must be taken off 
upon every such occurrence, or would not only gall 
the wearer, but render it very unhealthful and 
dangerous to their limbs to be constantly wet in 
that part of the body, especially in winter time, when 
they might be frozen ; " but, above all, the quelt 
commends itaelf for its cheapness.' This high re- 
commendation is accepted by those cavillers of the 
Siuclair-cum-Pinkerton genus, who assert that the 
Highland costume was invented by the natives, because 
they could only clothe themselves in a patchwork of 
rags, and that it exhibits the nakedness of the land 
and the people. There cei'tainly must be occasional 
pertKinal discomforts attendant upon the wearing of the 
kilt ; for, what says the poet ? 

" There -raa a short-kilted North Briton 
Who promueuoiuly sat on a kitten ; 

ThD kitt«n hud clava — 

The immediate causo 
Of much pain to iIib short -kilted Briton." 

The excessive modesty of Mr. Finkerton appears to 

* Some carious anecdotes about the jiarll are related hj bim in 
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have received a severe abock* by bis imfortnnate meet- 
ing witb a fuU-dreseed Higblander, whom he r^;arded 
BB equally as much UTi-dressed as a modem ball-toom 
belle would be by Mrs. Beecber Stowet, or by a 
young lady of any period between the times of the 

■ "A story is t«M," rajs Mans. Esqniras, "that vhen the 84th 
HigUaoden were qiurtcred in Sov* ScotU, ■ bsU vu given to the 
ladies in the neighbourhood ; some of them, on entering the room and 
teeing the naked legs of the Scot^ihmen, protested against it in the name 
of modesty. ' She must be a very indelieatti woman to hare such 
thoDghta,' said a young Indian aqnav (I) present, ' for sre not her own 
aims naked to the elbowi ? ' The troth is, that the dress of the High- 
landera dote not at all diTeige from the laws of masculine and Mrero 
decency." (Engluk at Home, toL iL p. 268.) " During the last irar in 
India, the E>3rd regiment eoDsented to exchange the kilt for trews, which 
defended them better against the stings of the mOEquiloes ; but, at tbe 
moment they advanced on Cawnpoir, they asked as a farour to hare tlip 
kilt given them again, as they could not fight so well in any other garb." 
(Vol. ii. p. 270.) Dr. John Campbell, in hia " Description of the 
Highlands" (17S2), after giving a very minute account of "their 
native drees, called killiner" says, "it is an active dress, seeing they 
have nothing (o do when entering action but to throw off their plaids 
and draw their swords and pistols ; and, as they wear no breeches, and 
tie their garters below their knees, they are much more alert than those 
who are bound up like so many dolls." (P. 9.) The "thraldom of 
the breeks" is ludicrously shown in Serjeant Archy Stewart's adven- 
tures and mishaps when first placed in his t^menlals and bid ia 
" step out" See Sir T. D. Lander's " Legendary Tales of the High- 
lands," vol. i. p. 40. For many particnlan of the Highland garb, see 
Stewart's "Sketches," voL L part L J 5; and, for its snppresaion, 
vol. i. part i. J i. 

f See her remarils on the AUl-dress of ladies in " Sunny Memories," 
Letter xiii. 
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ancient Britons and UioBe of Henry VIII., during 
which long interval it would have been the height of 
impropriety for any lady to appear in public with bare 
arms, while the display of any portion of the neck waa 
a breach of decency that none probably even dreamed 
of committing. The eeositive but virulent Mr. Piu- 
kerton, at the sight of that full-dressed or undressed 
Highlander, felt his modesty so outraged, that he be- 
spattered the costume with such epithets as " grossly 
indecent, filthy, absurd, effeminate", beggarly, tasteless, 
vulgar," &c. The bare knees impressed him " with an 
unconquerable idea of poverty and nakedness ;" so that 
a "noble Roman" in his tunic, would have appeared 
anything but dignified to this highly sensitive critic 

But Mr. Pinkerton and his outraged modesty have 
met with gross imitators even so recently as in January 
1860, when, at a meeting of the London Scottish 
Volunteer Corps, when " the kilt question " was again 
brought forward, it was found necessary that "the 
charge of indecency " which had been adduced against 
the costume, should be " indignantly rebutted ; " and 
it was stated by some wiseacre, that " the Queen allowed 
her children to wear the dress even in her own pre- 
sence!" a wonderful instance of Royal toleration. 
And even this astounding piece of information, which 

* When the nighlaod ivgimenta muclied into Lodmaw, the satiTM 
iinagined tbem to be the ghoata of the miudered women. 
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oog^t at onoe to have carried conTiction to the heart 
eren of a Cockney, could scarce]; silence some woold-be 
purists ; who, if tliey had had their eyes as widely dilated 
as their grievance, must, on their way to the meetiD^ 
have seen in all t^e print-shop windows, the then-re- 
cently-published portrait of the Prince Consort (from 
the picture by Philip — " of Spain "), attired in a full 
Highland costume, which it is highly probable was 
worn by him even in the presence of the Queen." 

But, of the antiquity of the Highland dress there is 
no doubt, however much the question of the kilt is 
obscured. Sir Samuel Meyrick shows us, that the 
ancient G»uls and Britons were dressed in chequered 
tartans at the time of the Roman invasion, and that 
their coats were not merely coats of ptunt, as is gene- 
rally imagined. And, "indeed," says Mr. Planch^, 
" with the exception of the plumed bonnet, and the 
tasseled sporan or purse, a Highland chief in his full 
costume, with tunic, plaid, dirk, and target, affords as 
good an illustration of the appearance of an ancient 
Briton of distinction aa can well be imagined." Sir. 
Timbs should add this example to his "Things not 

* " Matters bsre changed for tbe better. Celt and Saxon are no 
longer deadlj foes. There Btill exuta, u I am informed, an anti- 
Celtic BOciet;. wfaoae president, on state occasiona, w«ar9 three pairs of 
tronsers ; but it is no longer penal to dispense with these garments, 
and there are Soathenu who discard them altogether when tbef go 
north." _ CAMra«u.'8 Wtil HigUand Tola, roL i. p. 39, 
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generaUy known." And — only think of tbis, Mr. 
civilised Pinkerton I the Romans called us " breeched 
barbarians," because our rude ancestors wore tartan 
breeches •, and did not follow their custom of wearing 
timics at such times when " the nation of the gown " 
did not use the toga for its " toggery " — id eat toga-ry. 

Colonel Stewart, a very good authority on the sub- 
ject, says, that, " as far back as they have any tradition, 
the truis, hreachan-Tut-feal (the kilted plaid) and phi- 
labeg, have been the dress of the Highlanders." f 

As early as the eleventh century (according to "The 
Annals of the lona Club ") the " bare-legged and red- 
shankled Scottee " are described as delighting in 
"marled clothes, especially that have long stripes 
of sundry colours." And Martin, in his " Western 
Islands," published in 1703, mentions the prevalence of 
clan patterns, and the varieties of plaids in different 
islands. The colours of the tartans are said to be 
heraldic, — as, for example, red for the Stuarts, and 
black for the Bruces ; and fresh colours were introduced 
on intermarriage with other famities.f Descent is also 

• Braca, or braeca ; Celtic, breac, " anything parti-coloured or 
Btriped." WheDM wo get tlie Qaelic brairt, ot breekt, and the Eoglieh 
hreechfs. 

t Sketch(« of the Character, Manners, and present State of the 
Eighlondere of Scotland ; with details of the Militarj Service of the 
Eighland RegimentB (IB22), vol. ii. Appendix L. 

\ On thin lubject the folloiring works maj be cooBulted with ad- 
vantage: " The CoatTune and Hiatoiy of the Clans," bj John Sobieaki 




S.St^ (Ml CWriM Ed«»4 Start; ako tha riuhilr initiated 
VB^oT Xwlu: I'^a'a *-Hk(i>T</ tk H^faluden;" udSira 

Hnntl:''* T ■!■" Rn^tr HcideUC ia "TIm Art Jonnial" 

fw lUl (p. 31). pm a ray iimiIiIiIii drm«)Bg and deMriptkn o( 
"m "iiilliifc iinH— iJ th* lyltii or antl ecntsij, afto- a dnwing « 
|i«iih»iBl txlf ac te d &«■ «K «ld bdct, wUdi, aceording U> tfa« dia- 
iBctcn «• Ibc Iwk, alifiaia to kavc beat srittai in Gadk, or Erae^" 
If tha acnMM ra« caoaM ■■ ita Oliaial. tike MS. voold be eaatrat- 
ponxoaa with tbr pricdea " Book of Dor," laid j dkeonnd by Hr. 
Bndaliav, aad iiA>itelf Mire Tahalik Ibaa King Dopcao's ehaito- of 
1094 wkicb B Hit is Gariic; Int vbkh, prior to the diaeoreiy ct the 
"Boakflf Dar,~ wm the Boat aadaM piece irf Scottuh vridng extant 
Tlie dnming i/ the i !■»>■< maid <£ eoone gceatlj uiCTeaM the nine 
<f ths nMokable 3f& P roft—or Hciddcff duma the dutinction of 
an anliqaaiT u wvU ■■ an aMist ; bnt, in thii case, be has either breo 
t^TTiblr gull^ or had umoLit^ one of Homcr^s Dods. His deH^nptioTl 
of the TOstom* of hii Scolchman of '■ Ihe eighth or ninlh century," ii 
Tonh qnotii^ and maj afford amosemeLt t>leDdpd with initructios. 
" Our figBie ippmeots a Highland chief whose dress is pictoresgae 
•nd eitremel; beautifaL The Scoltivh tonic or blouse, checkerwl or 
■triped in light and dart green, with violet intermixed, and bordered 
with riolet stripes, is coTered with ■ rteel breastplate, awompanied bj 
a back-piece, jud^ng from Ihe iron braanrts, poeitir^j- a bequest of 
the Romans, by whom the Scots were once subjugated ; this, indeed, is 
also attested bj the offensire weapon, the javelin; the sword, however, 
murt be eicepted, for it is national, and like that of the present time. 
The strong shield may also hare descended from the Somaos, as well 
■s the helmet, which is decorated with the eagle's wing; these, toge- 
ther with the hunting-horn, give to tbe figure a very impostng appear- 
anee. The national plaid i* wanting; this was borne bj the attendants 

Mr. Woraae, in his work on the Danes and Notwegians in England 
and Ireland, aayi of the account giren (in the thirteenth ceotory) hj 
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from the pure British Celt ; and the yellow from the 
Danes, But, in this present day, when, by " stating 
your name and county," and paying five Hhillings " for 
fee and aearch," you can obtaia "your family arms" 
by return of post, the heraldic difficulties of the tartan 
are not considered ingurmountable ; and new tartans 
are manufactured for new lairds, with as much ease as 
"your family arms" are discovered for you "as per 
advert iaem en t," — novi homines who have no more 
right to assume the dress and bearing of a Highland 
chieftain, than those "pawky Lowland lairds," who 
were denounced by Glengarry, and the Nodes Am- 
brosiana : — 
" Fat Tell hae you to do wi' kills ? gae W and get your c]ae> on ! 

Get oul, ye nusty Lowlancl poya, and put your preeks and stays on ; 

Ye shanna weai your claes like me, I look on you as fonnin ; 

Ye ha« nae mair o' Highland pluJd than if ye were a Cherman." * 



the Icelandic historian Snoiro Slurleson, of Magnua Barefoot'a onying 
back to Nonray the fashionable costume of Cantire and the Western 
Isles : " It ia remaricable enough that this ia the oldest accoont extant 
of the well-koown Seotch Highland dresa, whose antiquity is thua 
proTed." The costume conaistedof "abort coats or cloaks" and "bare 
legs." This is also mentioned bjr Skene (" Highlanders of Scotland "), 
who adduces the circu Distance in proof of tbe antiquity of the dress. 
He says that it also may be proved &Dm sculptured representations on 
early tombstones ; and, that after their date, " there is a complete 
chain of authorities for Ibe dress of the Highlanders, from the four- 
teenth to the seTceteentb centory." See toI. L chap. ix. of his work, 
where numerous authorities are quoted. 
• Quoted in Ur. Weld's " Two Monthi in the Bighlands," p. 8M. 
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Since tbe introduction of Bteam and the increased 
fkcilities of conveyance and intercourse, the private 
looms in cottages, — of which Pennant gives an illus- 
tration, and which were common in his day*, — have 
disappeared, or are only to be met with very rarely. 
At one time they were very prevalent throughout Can- 
tire, and the Western Highlands and Islands; but now 
the cottage-looms have taken flight to Glasgow, al- 
though the spinning-wheel and flax-carding may still 
be seen. There is a Cantire legend to the effect that 
" once upon a time," when the great Macallum More 
was in Camphelton, he called a meeting of the farmers, 
and, among other things, stated that he had been told 
that they were now wearing English cloth. He hoped 
this serious accusation had no foundation in facts. Up 
jumps a farmer, not indigent hut indignant, and replies, 
"All the clothes that I have on my back at this present 
moment were made by my wife, except my shoes, 
which I made myself." Aigyle asked him bow many 
shirts he had ? whereupon the farmer answered, " I am 
sure that I have two, for, when I put off one, my wife 
always gives me a clean one to put on." Which was 
convincing as to the satisfactory state of his wardrobe. 
But enough of these reminiscences of Highland cos- 

• See hii " Voyage lo the Hebride*," p. 229 ; lee also Lord Teign- 
moutJi't "Scotlaod," toL u. chap, zziii see also "Beport of the Com- 
DUBsiooen on the Condition of the Hand-loom Wearen, 1841." 
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tume, and regrets that, in tartan-knd, the tartan is so 
raret; seen. But if we cannot get as much of the true 
Highland dress as we would desire, yonder are the 
Highland hills aud the Highland heather. There is 
no mistake about them or their beauty ; let us go and 
make a closer acquaintance with them. The moor 
where the sportsmen are to finish their day's shooting 
is away over that glen. Suppose we take a walk there I 
As Tamora says, in ** Titus Andronicus," " 

"Now will I heme to eeek my IotbIj moor!" 



* Act ii Seene 3. 
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a- ^ ATS the old Jacobite song, with 
i .'<^v^ O its mote a double entente, — 

If ye dinna wme fast, 
The blackcock will flee part, 
_ 'yi And Das tport will be left na at a' ; 

RKi*^" Then »w>' to the mooEs, hilUho, 




Then am' 

hillihar" 



One could easily obey this order at Glencre^an, for 
the house was built on the very boundaiy of the moois, 
and on the verge of heather-land. Immediately behind 
the building there was a rock of " old red sandstone," 
covered with heather, and the land arose, with a sharp 
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pitch, to a sufficient lieight to shelter the house from 
the east wiods, ia which kindly office the young plauta- 
tiona of larch were intended to i^st. These planta- 
tions, and the corn-fields and meadow-land on either 
side of them, were bounded by walls of great stones, 
rudely piled tt^ther, and cemented with mud. For 
the 6rst few hundred yards above the plaQtations the 
heather was hut scanty, it was mere grazing-ground for 
cattle, with, here and there, white boulders cropping 
out from amid the soft herbage, and seeming like a 
scattered flock of sheep. The rude stone walls were 
continued here, but at very wide interTabi, and soon 
ceased altogether. Then we began to tread ankle-deep, 
and more than ankle-deep, in the fragrant heather, its 
beautiful blossoms dusting our boots and legs with a 
pinky powder. And soon we were in heather-land, 
literally knee-deep in heather, and could discover that 
it was not such very easy walking, and could think of 
the toil of the grouse- shooters, and Leech's sketch of 
poor Mr, Briggs prostrate on his back with fatigue, 
after an hour's exertion on the moors. 

We were fortunate in seeing the heather in full 
blossom and in uncommon luxuriance, and were never 
wearied of admiring its pleasing harmonies of colour, 
and its graceful beauties of form. The Highland 
natives could not understand our foreign ecstacies on 
such a common subject, — just as the English villagera 
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could not see what there was in their gorse-bloomed 
common that could bring Linnaeus upon hb knees 
with a thanksgiving to Him who could make flowers 
so beautiful. But to many an English eye, the first 
sight of a Highland moor, with the heather in full 
bloom, would be as novel and beautiful an object as 
an expanse of green meadows would be to a dweller in 
the Arctic regions or a snow-storm to a West Indian. 

One cannot wonder that so much has been sung and 
said about the heather, and that poets have decked out 
" the rustic blushing heath " with so many pretty 
epithets - 

" The flower of the wild, 
The hardy mountaineer, 
The lonely mountain child." 

Mr. Ruskin has written some w^onderful prose on the 
beauty of grass, and moss, and lichens ; how he would 
handle the heather ! A sprig of heather seems to me 
to be one of the most graceful and beautiful of God's 
earth-oruaments. In Scotland it appears to flourish 
with as much luxuriance as it does at the Cape 
of Good Hope, though not with equal variety ; but in 
England the Cape and exotic heaths owe half their 
luxuriance to the ashes of their hardy Highland 
brethren ; because the turfy peat which is so requisite 
for their propagation is, doubtless, composed of the 
decayed leaves, and flowers, and stems of the heather. 
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decomposed by years, and mingled with the natural 
sandy aoil : and it is in this sense that Mias Louisa 
Twamley, one of the muses attache.! to Flora's court, 
has represented Erica, the Iiardy liighlander, jeering 
his tender exotic cousin. We read that the great Lord 
Bacon loved to have the flowers in aeaaon set upon his 
table : if he had been in the Highlands during August 
and September he would certainly have had, not far 
from his elbow, a vaseful of heather, with a blue-bell 
or two for variety. 

The fr^rant-e of the heather is particularly pleasing, 
— a refreshing and aromatic scent, — though its pecu- 
liarity is not precisely of that kind indicated in the 
Scotch songs, where the poet asks — 

" O \rh; dn those heath-WlK fo fresh, anil so liloomin^ 
Give fragnince tUat bealh-ljells eonld ne'er give Ijefore?" 

and explaiuK, that a zephyr having found a young lady 
asleep in "a bower," — which would seem to be the 
resort (in poetry) of all somnolent dameeb, — had 
performed the difficult chemical experiment of " load- 
ing bis wings with the balm of her breath," and then, 
beating retreat by a flight over the moor, had shaken 
oflf some of the superfluous balm iipon the heather, and 
thus endued it with a new attraction. But, without 
going to poetic fiction for this added charm, we may 
discover it in the scent of those herbs that grow so 
A A a 
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profusely among the heather, by which tbey are over- 
topped and smothered. The old author of the " Letters 
from Scotland," tells us how to produce the extra fnt- 
gnince without any resort to zephyrs and somnolent 
young ladies. Speaking of a moor he says, " Hither 
we sometimes retire on a summer evening, and sitting 
down on the heath we beat with our hands upon the 
ground, and raise a most fmgrant smell of wild thyme, 
penny-royal, and other aromatic herbs that grow among 
the heath." 

" The hpatlipr-balm is fragrant, the heather-bloom is fair," 

says Professor Wilson, But the heather has its use as 
well as its beauty and fragrance ; and, now that we are 
in heather-land, we may very appropriately call to 
mind some of the offices that art and nature have 
combined to make it fulfil. Impi'imia, — for in the 
time of grouse this is the leading association connected 
with the heather, — it is the natural cover for the 
winged denizens of the moors. The Scotch poet, Gra- 
bame, makes a touching application of this in his poem 
of "The Sabbath," though his lines will not dimmish 
the number of game certificates. 

"Over their soiils 
His aerenis soothing camp, aa to her joiing 
The heath-fowl's plumpa, when, at tTio rlose of eve, 
Sbo gathers in, mournful, her brood dispersed 
B; murderoBs aport, and o'er the remnant spreads 
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Fondlj h«r wingi ; doK nestling 'oeath hor bicHt 
They eheriah'd cowbt amid the piirpl« bloom." 

And not only ia the heather the natural cover for the 
winged denizens of the moors, but it ie their food 
alao : — 

" Flon-cr of the waste 1 the hpath-fowl shant 
For thee the brake and tangled wood; 
To thy protecting shade she runs, 

Thy tender buds supply her food ; 
Her yoaag forsake her downy plumeg 
To test apoD thy opening bloomB." 

The grouse and black-gatne feed upon the heather 
berries and blossoms, and from this derive that pecu- 
liar bitter flavour that distinguishes them ; and when 
the berries and bloom ore scarce, the; will feed up«Hi 
the tops of the heather. Id winter, the young shoots 
of the heather are found very serviceable for the food 
of sheep and cattle. The wild deer makes its bed 
among the heather, — 

" Fit conch of npoae for a pilgria like thee ! " 

The deer also browse upon it, and, indeed, derive half 
their subsistence from the heather : — 

" Flower of the desert, though thou art ! 
The deer tbit range the mouatuia free, 
The graceful doe, the stately hart. 

Their food and shelter seek &om thee." 

The heather is also "a bed for the hare " no less tliao 

A A 4 
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for the wild deer. The caterpillar of the oak-^ger 
moth feeds upon the heather leaves, and — 

" The bee tfay earliest bloawm greets, 
And Antra fram thee her ehojecst iweeta." 

The honey, however, thus prepared is darker than the 
ordinary honey, and derives a peculiar flavour from the 
heather blossom. Heather-honey mixed with moun- 
tfUQ-dew makes Athole-hrose ; at least so says Chris- 
topher North ", whom I take to be a good practical 
authority on the manufacture and tast« of Highland 
drinks. The same writer thus sings a paean to the 
producer of the heather-honey : — " True to thy time, 
even to a balmy minute, art thou, with thy velvet 
tunic of black striped with yellow, as thou windest thy 
small but not sullen born f, by us called in our pride 

• Recreations, vol. ii. p. 137. 

t Professor Wilson Todd seem to be qnoting from Collins's " OJe 
to Erening,'* — 

" Or where tho beotle winile 
Uis small bat sullen horn," 

Clan, in his " Snmmer Morning," bIbo speaks of the beetle soanding 
" his horn ; " and Milton, tn his " LyciJas." mates the grey-flj '■ wind 
her Bultry horn," The Rer. W. Faber, in his poem of " The Contrast," 

" And by the tiny tnimpet of the b«es 
Was I well soothed." 

And Spenser spealis of the " mnrmnring small tmrnpets " of gnats. 
The ezpressiTe word " boomlcg," which Frofbaaoi Wilson ntea for the 
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humble-bee ; but not, methinks, so very humble, while 
booming high in air in oft-repeated circles, as if the 
smell of Eome far-off darling heather-bed had touched 
thy finest instinct ; away thou fliest straight southward 
to that rich flower-store, unerringly as the carrier- 
pigeon wafting to distant lands some love-message on 
its wings. Yet humble after all tbou art ; for, all day 
long, making thy indxistry thy delight, thou returnest 
at shut of day, cheerful even in thy weariness, to thy 
ground-cell within the knoll, where, as fancy dreams, 
the fairies dwell, a silent people iu the land of peace." * 
This is poetry in, prose; here follows, on the same 
subject, by the same author, a scrap of poetry in 
rhyme : — 

" 'Mid the flowers of the heath, not more bright (ban biraaelf, 
The wild bee is busy, a rauai^al elf- 
Then st;irts from his labour, unwearied and gay, 
And, ciroling the antlers, booms fur, far away." + 

Thus the heather provides sustenance to bird, beast, 
and insect. 

Of course, too, many winged diners-out beside the 
grouse tribe find food, as well as shelter, from the 
heather; while, as for the Highlander's bothie, what 
would it be without the heather ? Jlixed with earth, 

humble-bee. has been applied by Howilt to the cockchafer: ""'' l>r 
Scott, Crabhe, and Ebencier Elliott to (be bittern. 

" Reert'Mtiona, toI. ii. p. 48. 

t Addiew to a Wild Deer. 
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it forms its walls ; it also helps to thatch the bothie, 
and a dry heap of it makes the beds. This is an old 
custom of heather>laiid. Dr. Johosou speaks of it ; and 
MartjD, a century and a half ago, says of the High- 
landers : " They He for the most part on beds of straw, 
and some on beds of heath, which latter, being made 
after their way, nith the tope uppermost, ore almost as 
soft as a feather-bed. It yields a pleasant scent after 
lying on it once, and is very refreshing after a fatigue 
of any kind." * Lord Somers had made an earlier 
mention of it: "In their houses they lye upon the 
ground, laying betwixt them and it, bi-akene, or hadder, 
the roots thereof downe, and the tops »ip, so prettily 
layed together, that they are as soft as feather-beds, 
and much more wholesome; for the tope themselves 
are drye of nature, whereby it dryes the weake hu- 
mours and restores againe the strength of the sinewes 
troubled before ; and that so evidently, that they who 
at evening go to rest sore and weary, rise in the morn- 
ing whole and able." f So that " the bed of health" is, 
after all, a bed of heath. 

Mixed with peat, the heather makes excellent fuel 
for boiling the gudewife's kettle in many a mountain 
shieling: and this custom also may be traced to a 
considerable antiquity. The Highland hunting-feasts 

• Wtatim HighUnds, p 196. 

t Lord Sconen'* "Inda," toL iii p. 388. 
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in olden time were thus prepared. The venison, or 
meat to be cooked, was laid in a pit lined with stones 
heated by keatk. The venison was laid on this, then 
more hot stones, then more venison, and so on, in 
alternate layers, until the pit was full. The whole was 
then covered over with heath to confine the steam. 

The weaver of plaids extracts a yellow dye from the 
heather, and the drinker brews from it a liquid called 
heather-ale. Here again we are taken back to ancient 
days ; for Boece's " Chronicles " tell us that heather- 
ale was known to the Picts. The legend runs that 
Kenneth MacAlpine slew all the Picts but two, a 
&ther and his son, who possessed the recipe for brew- 
ing the heather nectar, and were spared on condition 
that they should disclose the secret. The father pro- 
mised to do so if he were granted one boon. This was 
^;reed to. The boon was, that his son should be 
killed ! his head was accordingly struck off. " Now," 
said the father, " I am satisfied. My son might have 
taught you the art, but I never ivill." And he carried 
it to his grave : and the ballad tells us, — 
" Tlie Tiits were undone, cut o£F, motlier's son, 
For not touching tUc Scota to brew heathcr-ali' ! " 

another of those historical points which may be classed 
among the things not generally known. Mr, Weld, 
who tells the foregoing legend, adds: "I have read, 
however, that although the art of brewing the Pictish 
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heather-ale is lost, old grouse shooters have tasted n 
beverage prepared by shepherds on the moors, prin- 
cipally from heather flowers, though honey or sugar, 
to produce fermentation, was added."* Was it Athole- 
brose? 

Gamett, in his " Tour," f tells us of the hcath- 
peasiing (Orobus tttbemaus), which grows in great 
abundance among the heather, and says : " It has 
purple papilionaceous flowers, succeeded by a pod con- 
taining about twelve dark-coloured seeds resembling 
small shot. The roots of this plant, when boiled, are 
very savoury and nutritious; and when dried and 
ground into powder, may he made into bread. The 
Highlanders frequently chew the root like tobacco, 
asserting that a small quantity prevents the uneasy 
sensations of hunger." 

And, while thus writing on the various uses of the 
heather, I must not forget a remarkable instance where 
it was made the first step in the ladder to fame Well 



• Tffo Months in tho HLgliluiids, p. B3. MacciiUoch denies Ihat 
then erprwas •tnch s berrrage aa he&ther-aU; though he says that 
the floven of thr heath may hare been adiln] to the malt for the 
purpoee of giving it SaTour. (ToL iiL p 333.) Otiirla is uiid to hare 
taught the BHloas the art of making beer. Pennant, in his " Voyage 
to the Hebrides," p. 229, mentions the heather-ale, and aays that the 
proportioni were two-thinU of the plant to one pf malt, hops bping 
■onetimes added. 

t Camctt'a " Tonr," roL i. p. 337. 
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Digh a century ago ao old shepherd in Galloway taught 
one of his lads hia letters by scoring them with a burnt 
heather stem on the back of a wool card. Tliat boy 
lived to be Dr. Alexander Murray, the celebrated lin- 
guist, Professor of Oriental Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh, and was applied to by the Marquis of 
Wellealey as the only person in the British dominions 
who could translate a letter written by an Eastern 
potentate to the King of England. 

Thus the heather has many uses, and has had still 
more. For, when pressed by the foot, it retains the 
impression for a considerable time before it rises again 
to its former position ; so that when a creach, or great 
expedition was made against a neighbour's cattle, their 
owner, on the discovery of the raid, would track his 
stolen kyloes through the heather with all the skill of a 
Hed Indian on a trail. We are told that they could 
thus track tfiem for scores of miles, and, with sur- 
prising skill, discriminate between the tracks of their 
own cattle and those that were casually wandering or 
being driven upon the hills. The foe and the runaway 
were in the same manner tracked by their footsteps 
upon the heather. Thus the heather provides food 
and shelter for bird, beast, and insect ; and is of assist- 
ance to man for food and drink, for fuel, for architec- 
ture, for bedding, and for many useful purposes. Well, 
therefore, does this friend to the Highlander merit all 
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the honours that could be paid to it. Accordingly we 
find that there is a heraldry of heather, and that this 
humble plant figures as the badge of many a family 
proud of their high line^e. 

Scotch heraldry largely draws upon botany. Many 
of the Highland clans adopted badges from flowers, 
shrubs, and trees, commonly from evergreens, selected 
probably on the " sana changer " principle. The royal 
Stuarts, however, were an exception to this : they wore 
the oak, which, from its being deciduous, was regarded 
by many as a fatal emblem of the decay of their family 
and name. The Camerons also " sported the oak," and 
sometimes the crowberry. The Macgregors adopted 
the pine as their badge; the Buchanans, the birch ; the 
Frasers, the yew ; the Macdougalls, the cypress ; the 
Maclacblans, the mountain>ash ; the Lamonds, the 
crab-apple tree; the Macphersons and Mackintoshes, 
the boxwood ; the Campbells, the myrtle, or fir-club 
mose ; the Robertsons, the fern, or " brackens ; " the 
Macfarlanes, the cloudberry bush; the Drummonds, 
the plain holly, or wild thyme ; the Mackenzies, the 
variegated holly, or deer-grass " ; the Macleods, the red 
whortleberry; the Forbes, the broom; the Mackays, 

* The deer-gTRM iras in allusion to their urnoriftl bearings, a drer's 
head and horns. The reason for this crest being assumed will bf> 
found hj referring to Stevrart'e " Sketches of Highland Regiments," 
ToL ii p. ISS. 
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the buUniah ; the Gordons, the ivy ; the Cummins, the 
cummin-wood ; the Kosses, the wild rosemary ; the Sin- 
clairs, the clover ; the Macleans, the crowberry ; the 
MacneillB (of Barra and Gigha), the sea-ware; the 
Grahams and Stewarts, the thistle. 

As this was the case, we might be sure tiiat iu 
heather-land the heath would receive due heraldic 
honours. Thus, the Macdonells chose as their badge 
the common heath {CalluiM vulf/aria); the Mac- 
donalds, the cross-leaved heath (Enca tetralix) ; the 
Macallisters, the three-belled, or the fine-leaved heath 
{Erica citierea) ; the Macleans, the blackberry heath ; 
and the Grants, the cranberry heath." 

But many a leal Scot who cannot boast of clanship 
with Macdonalds or Macallisters, is proud to place in 
his bonnet a sprig of mountain heather, as a fair em- 
blem of the charms of his native land, and a badge of 
himself, " the hardy moimtaineer." 

How we prize our little clumps of heath in our 
gardens and conservatories ! and when one sees the 
full-blossomed heather stretching for miles and milee 
on every side, and can stand in it, and walk through it, 
and inhale its delicious fragrance, and note its various 
tinte, from a dim purple, through all the shades of 
lilac, to a creamy pink and brightest crimson, — 

* The two kat badgei are mentioned in Skene's " HighLmdera," 
T(d. ii. p. 118. 
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" Somrtimcs vitfa bells like amcthyati, and then 
PtJcr. and shaded like the nuudeD'a cheek 
With j^radnal )>1u»h«B ; other while as wliiCe 
As riiuc that hangi* upon the frozen spnij," — 

tliese varied hues spread over the wide landscape, 
varying according to distance or slope of the ground; 
a dull purple in the shade, a bright pink or flesh- colour 
in the sun, and mingled with the cooler shades of 
green, from the dark hue of the feathery heather stem, 
to the lighter brackens and emerald-green patches of 
grass, — Oh ! how rich a treat it is to see all this, with 
the bright sky overhead, and the pure keen mountain 
air aud sea-breeze invigorating the frame and bracing 
the mind to a healthier enjoyment and keener percep- 
tion of the bcautifuL Beautiful indeed it is : 



says Kyron. Let us rest here awhile on the summit of 

this liiU, 

" Staiutil with heather like bloody foot-prints ;" ■ 

and, leaning back against this great boulder, look out 
from its grateful shade upon heather^land, the 

" Land struck with brightest eun-tints ; " 

its " dark purple moors," and " sleek ocean-floors," and 
all the varied beauty of this Western Highland scene. 
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The view is very varied, and embraces land and 
water. From this Glencreggan moor we have not only 
GoQzalo's " thousand furlongs of sea," but we have 
also the " long heath and brown furze " for which he 
longed in vain. There is the broad Atlantic, yonder is 
the Irish coast, and here are the Southern Hebrides 
clustering so gracefully ; our lofty position enables us 
now to overlook them, and to see the ocean upon their 
further side. Away to the right are the shadowy 
mountains of Mull, where 

" Through his thin scarf of mist, 
Bea Mora to the euh heaves bis wet shinbg shoulders ; " 

and the height to which he heaves them is 3170 feet 
above the Atlantic level. Then, turning our backs 
upon the Atlantic, we look over the rugged peaks of 
Arran, and the island of Bute, and towards that tu- 
multuous sea of mountains whose highest wave is Ben 
Lomond, 

But, looking nearer afield, here are abundant objects 
for seeing and admiring. To begin with the heather, 
what says " Nature's sternest painter, yet her best ? " 

" This gay ling, with all its purple flowers, 
A man at leisure might admire for hours ; 
And then, how fine this herbage ! Man may Eaj 
A heath is lisrren ; nothing is so gay I " 
TOL. L B B 
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Gay indeed it is. Bums speaks of 

" Aald Coila'i plain and foils, 
Ha mooia rad-broiTB vi' healher bella ;" 

and, on this bright August day, this " red-broim " is 
varied with numberless tints of pink and purple, in a 
manner which I quickly discover to be by no meam 
easy to represent with the paint-brush. For I have 
wandered out upon these Glencreggan moors to bag 
other game than those whose slau^ter is limited to 
the interval between the twelfth of August and the 
tenth of December. I am no shot, and have a woman- 
like antipathy to slay " the pretty birdies." (N.B. not 
the slightest objection to eat them when killed by 
others !) So my gun is my pencil, and my bag my 
sketch-book, and while the other Glencreggan guests 
are enjoying their sport, I, within hearing of their 
guns, enjoy myself more quietly after my own fashion, 
and say with It^o, 

" Mjself the vlul« inll draw the Moot sput." • 

The while I draw this moor, a broken sprig of heather 
blossom has been blown upon my moiatH»]our boi, 
and lies embedded on the cake of emerald green which 
the hot sun has softened. Since then a twelvemonth 
has elapsed, and the heather blossom is still there ; and 
as I open the colour box and see those pretty pink and 

■ Othello, Act a. Swne 3. 
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white bells hung upon their delicate apray, they ring 
out to me pleasaut tnemories of heather-laud, aud I am 
tempted to address them In the words of Campbell : — 

" I loTG you for lullittg me baok into dreams 
Of the blue Highland mountains and rrhoing stroanu. 
Anil of birchen glades breathing their bulm." 



EXD OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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QroT«^-Tli« CorralktloB of Phj- rcSlsmrtth Ponrait, »>. 

vT!'¥2iiS^\S'?;^*^' HMiy aiMver^TJie Btni ftw 

"■■■ '""»"*«■ ""■"■ PTMtlMlPnrpowiLWilTMtkmlifaili 

Ooraaj.— St. Lonli and Henri w!S*Jtoi^iitt?piS2!"Fm.sr^ 

IV.: ^B( 1 SHODd 8>ri> o( Htato- „ _ 

rioiakM^H. Di u» Rot. JoKn H. EutiriK. — Tha Bm uid Il« 
aoim.lLA. Ap.BYo.ta. LlTLr,VoT.d.n. By Dr. fliaiaa 

EvenlngBMTMtiOIUlOT.BHIinlW Siuniliun, udanawnrlH or Illw- 

««. J. H. QW.T. C™™ B,P. S.. «^"^ a^lf^t, H«,J (SI Hum. 

OwUt'i awydOTwdU of Aitht- HmmJI.— AdiUUnitioM Sotaat- 

pTMtUoL Br JO«»H OWIL». With ' ,; ^ ; f , . n i\™ i..l V-IW~ 

U-llM Dt J. 8. QwiiT. 8ro.^. ]M.i "!lh-L,.(r«.lSrtWn^ 

HamiltOD.^-BeminiiosnoM of as "i 1 'i < .li'n.-^i.iii iiubiiihtii unort 



imtlBio.wiOieSiuuiioiu.'lSi."' ' luU.. ■-. ■ ■-.. 1;- .1 

Haw (ArohdMoon)— The lifo I>f- Hu.ill'. HiiMryof thsBri- 

*'' Col. Hswkor'i Initnutiou to 

liuouiTou. With ThioSiuoS ot SS^,S^"SS;^"S.''^!??'-^ 

VlUori*Colmii«. By JmjibIk3oiid, "iWootoju. 64. cmn 8to. Ui. 

Eiq^ I>.C.L» F.R.S. SaooBd EcUtim. 

idvlMiii wiSurUM. t*ol>.eTo.!£. Haydn's Book at Dignilisi ; 

IllartnUou, AreUtMttiml and Sf.'i^Si. j?Si'^Bffi!i^"'»3' 

of tb* Hmtw, bj tlia Conuiaiiailon with lb. Bonralgiu of SanfctTtrm 

roun IH. BO, MU-tonnd. Uleat BrtWid, «c. 8TO. iSl. 



E liOHfllUH, amBBV, AKD CO. 



— Handbook of tlia 

»i,niii F. HiirnHK, Sunltln-iif' 
Uo. yiT-8vo. M. 

Sii John Hemshsl't Oatlinti of 
■nd Woodmu. Sio, IB). 

Hill. ^ Tnveli in Para tnd 



Snnuaai Monthi 



Hind. — NaiTstivs i 



TrtsIIjr C^tep, Tonuto i ,ln cluiriie 



I Etiqaatto uid tho 



Bir H. Holluid'i Chsptan on 



Hooksr 4nd Amott'i BritUh 

Flora; nmiHUnB tha PhivnogBiDoiu 

B«vanlh EdFuon, wllh nnmtroiu n- 
nm lUuitrUIn or Iba Umb^irtroiu 

Horne't Introdaatian to tlio 

aiOctl Btudjr ud KnowlediH of lb* 
Iho irtHnt tliu. B^id^ Ui* lUr. 

Authorl: Uw R«. JobAtbi i ud H. 
FuDucn Tuaiuu, LL.D. Wllh 
1 Map! and t> Vlaneim and Fial- 



Iha B«T. T. Uxnwni. Houk. B.1>. 
N»£diUi)n.iiLUiIUiia.JU. liiBi:.«i. 

Hoikyna-^TolpK ; or, the Chro- 

nLclHoraClarFarm: An Agrlcbltund 
Fragment. Bj CBAHDus Wiur 
Houhi.Ek. FDUithEdlUun. Willi 

CBDiuBurl. 10mom.ed. 

Howud. — Atlilotio Kftd Qjm- 

ttma, inil a Dm^iptlon of Ui* r«|lll(IU 
Appualiu. Sr Joaif U. UovilD. 






HinU 

sa^. --_ 

tilth Aililltloni) b; a Lady o( Bank. 
^■.rc^l.'Sj'S.tS.SSlS"!"-™!"!!'"* a. 

Charirtor o( lh» In.ptred .Hliloilan. | BQnaltBr'l Hmn : A Starr of A urtfa - 

W^A.p'llU 
Cambridge 

Holland.— XodiMl Vat«* and 

uniothc (juHn'aDit Prlmc-Couort. I EdtUoD, IwoVolumtaluOua! Ciowi 



Howitt.. 



Land, Labour, and 




19 sxw worn txa viw KDrnon 

W.K»wUt'»VUtit*BMUtkabU Hant'i iMMnkea ra Uckt ta 

PlHM.OMIUIb, Bii«tt>-n(l>b,n>1 ttt Ckamlal HdttkoaiintindBca 
aen^Olmamarti/SSSiixl-H^gtt Ogaild.rmUon of ill Uh Vtiotofi^ba 
ta bfJUiHIM(iiTU«^i&7. inili FncHK*. •fn.Ui.U. 

■boqtn Wood EninTliiin. JI'm SM- _ . . ^ , ^ ... 

Nm. lT(^iqaninniSTa.lB4. SluMr. ^ IntTMIWtlOS tO tM 

WlUUn HowtUfa Bvy*! Ceu- jSnuf u ^tS^aitF'i^f,^ ' 

— "-- - Btlni tti. B«l Ufa C - Mi-~<~i "— '■ z-™— ™.*- 
ft w tmta tt hlpnellt 

list! UkOw: Km^imS 
M*. ftp.*™,*. JOBflHrliT- 

WilliwHAvltt'iBmlLlfcef „ , ^,"';"T'~~r" 

XnglBt, WtthWoDdntibrBnlek EotchlllMIL'l ImpnMlau Of 
■nfWUlUmh IIcdlBBiSTB.tU. WaMen AMs ; nuh * Bifigtt «• Ika 

_.._._ .. PMiill»rillMo(Ti»itu»t'-— ■- 

TlM AbWHst'i Tork «n tha iiie uigiitoniiifti. Port 

nUMraUnia. Onn»n.H. lBfl..F|r«.h.w»UrLBimf i 

Ssdwi'i BsMnter'a SnU*, 

BUlnMi (dhM, ■»■ tta* Juilktal — — r-^-,— - 

DKUtoH |iniK«iii>« diu* Uw IhI H>»n n^c^rr ud tht 
UlUao.lDninxrMHi. »H^»rD,«., o/toS™r. NnrEdtUon. ii^.K 

Hndtan'a Plain Dirsotioni for Xn. Jamemt'i Lagandi of Oa 

Mftkiiw WUli la QWlbriDbj vllh LLb RftlnU uul MArtrni ■* njviHBlid In 
iLfir. Vn Edlthn, erartdsd uA n- Chrtill«i Art, lliird BJWcn jwlUi 
ificA 17 Itae Author: nd pncttallT IT Blshliitn and miinrte of u* Wood- 

■]» Kntn of Cua Judklilly dedduj Xn. JtaefOB'l IiMMdJ at tke 

■Lau Ui* Willi Act i»ma Into oii^~- '~'— ^^ 

UoiL Ffp> Bto. Bi. Id, ^_.__., „. 

EndMn ud Xnuwdy'i AMnt |3^W2i5. 

tS^'^l'fl^'-^K^^f^^'^"' ■"■ '«"•«»'■ Lnwit <a tk« 

Pl.M.^aiUp. Vmt«To.s..(A itaJom., « HrprMaid ta ChrirttaD 

HunboldC'sCoamOB. TruiiBlatGd, *^^ B»aniAF^iiijB,aittitUiiiiAtD- 
wiUltllt AnIlLiir- niillii.riLT l.r ilr- Iwrtd : Tlttn EteUnetAnd WSWood 

Baiiib. Vols. 1. \iw1 1/. liim." Eni(r»Tln»i. e^iure mjwn Sro. 1*, 

SShTS'i^i'w'-\''ria.''i!u-K;".'h; M»- J»mei*n'i Oammoi 

Vol- III. it'-[ "v^. Ji-.. I'L, O.'i^i ■ r DookofThoiuhtl, VomotilLl 
InlbDo. V.u-l I. ;>.>i.l. b.'»-.':l.:^~.<J. cita, OrlKlnZ ud 8elt>^S. 
doUiLUKl I'ln 1I.,1>. xr'o.l. In ■■]:«]:. XJMon: TlttiEtctdnciAlUlW< 

TniutUeiU with [b> AoUioi'i mnlho- (vl Datf at Qnunl HIiIott. PoUU- 
HtT. br Mn. Ha1d>. Iflmo. prin «•. : nil, Errltdutlnl. tnd LIlmrT. from 
orlnEvolj. la. aJ.iiK:1i,dutli! (>. Sd. thaCnulnn of Die Wcirlilto tlHwd oT 
(Hh.HirwI. IhsYwUei. Fcti.8TD.ai.dd. 

Eainphi»j>.i~ Fmblai af Oor Lni Jtttrvft CoutribntUn* to 

LonC lUmitaited uid arauHuttd In The Edtnbuiih RHliir. AMiirEdl- 
Iha iCilo of Ui* IfUuli or Iht Knult- Uts, eompMi in Ont Vdama, wUb 
•uc* by B.N. UniFHiBT*. Kqiun Fonnilt ud VlgiicB*. Soiiu* aown 



MTBUisKD ■! umaiuir, qksxv, un> c 



imj TftTln'i BntiM 



lAthUL — Tha EngUih lu. 

SlS^ Itu ProiMWT of Uii^inHili 
Lunin tn UnlTwito Oallm, Lai- 
doD. Fi>iMliBclltt«>inTDlJrKo.»>. 



>r Bchoolh TMrd £di?linh 



QiinpiSV»T*rrll<BT,uidli«diignlB. — -"'".i--— . 
With MMiLllliiMninoafl In CiiHarB» Vhl X, Lm^I 



EnaUt. ^ The Suioiu in Zw- 

itni: AHWaiT otUu EndUi Coiii- 
mnwHltfa Oil tba CmquU. hj 3.M. 
Ku>LI,llX tnlkBTCKEei. 

Kda JShnatmi'i IMatioiiaiT of 

lUttaamti Otwur i< Uh WoiU. 
<nM MUta, mbMd to Iprll IHM. 
In I «*. utifm paiua, ajioprtBLuK 
■Hoat Mjm KuM dTPIuu. Bvd. «)i. 



ZMttwaB.— A XaBBal at Ulb 
DomeMie !>ruU« of Hedlcini. Dj 
w. tj. Kwnriir. r.R.CJJJ,, Ac. 

Klrbv and BpanM'i lotivdaetiim 

b> £jiLoiiuilc«r ; or, I" ' " ' 

Huonl Hialon of Ii 
IngMiAcooaMc'"- 
IilMcU,gttbdr 

MolKu.Nc ...^ --. 



turtf HtMofTl oi, Hnt Prlnobka of 
EoalooT 1 CoBprWiic th* FrlDcfptgaor 
OaHlBcatloD, iDlmotrHd wttli uniic 
log iiM InitTiKtiT* Aoqamti of tiha 

ttcn I WoodODU. F9.>».h.M. 

LXL — nw FoMiMl ■Woikaot 

— iFntivl BenuinB, _ 
10ft.«)oUi 1 iDonoai, Uv, 



lulu opon IV^oiBRla 
UbMWaadsiiU. Sni.lli 

Dt- John TJtifli*y *« IntiodoBtion 




^idner'i Cabinet 



InrM. ASerlMofOriglnol 

deuTEi ]% loli, fbp.avo. wltb VI«iuU* 
TttlK, prl» ei9. IRi. cloth l^«td. 
^M Woila ■f^draff^. Id aiiwle 
Tajwu* or Elila. prla it. U. tudi 



Lorimar'i Letten to ■ Tonng 

Mlrior UiriiHT on (OHM SsMbcIi mo- 
il wlUi bU tWUiii. Fcp. Bts, 

Loodim'i EnejrdopNfia of Ou- 

dndu: Comprlftii]* the Thwry and 
Pn«r« or HacUcullui^ Florimltare, 

Inf. wit)il,wi)WDalc<iur^D!3i>.ga. 

London't Bnaj flloptaJi* «f Ir«M 

fHA^Ui<llfcnilbridnd:C«ilaiallu 
tho Huitr Tn« udilinita ofOiHi 
Brlufii, Hntln ud Fonlcn, Sdentl- 
llallTuidPopalul>D«afSiL WUh 
Bboui !,OMi WoDdaii*. Sni,Mi. 



;?S ■ — 



D XXW XSITIOIrS 



Laid XaunUy'i MiMaUaMou 
WrtlWj amprtilo* W- "— "— 

ODBMaMd ts Ilk 

BnU-w not iBclndad b 




li.ll.C.8.i. Poil'Svo.Blth Mift 

Lownda'i Eneiaeer'iHaitdbook ; 

MpWnliigthf PiicQlitlei. 

utT KdIs. FroporUiHU, 



thV stir Coll«87"^o™i UMhJ 
diet. roK Brn. wUh Pb^ ItiiM. 




rrBusHKD BX u>¥auAx, sbisk, i 



M ]>oiimU.>~ Tha Ottnptiffiu 

rf IluuiiU, ■miVBl and fTitioOlx 
BonaLdtfrcJ, upTCMly for Uw ilBt of Hlo- 
tauU omlUUirltMiHT. ByLU-ODl. 
P.I,UiiiDoDauL. lWBTa.Ti.«d. 

Sir Juum KMkintoth'i lOMal- 

~ nnu WurkI : IIKtodlng hli Cuntrl- 
JDDi K Um Edinlnivli BtTlnr. 



Sli JtunM llMldototli'l HUtory 




KUT to the BdtUm pubUibed In 1 
voatMlnlng the lit* CannuiTdBl Tnatj 
vllh Fnaa, Uw H»> Indlu I^^, 
acTrinli.M. • 



fefi^^"i'^ 



Mwolrc. — Boma ; lu Koler 

ui3 lulnttltmUni. BTJoenPujiCB 

IttOVlMM, U.F. ShdkI JUiaoK, ID- 
lugvL PHI »ni. IDt.U. 

Xri. ViTMt'i ConverMLtlani on 

NiUunl Fhlloup)i7. tn Hhldi UwEle- 
ininU oribiit Sdnxi us knlllvl)' «■ 



iliUutnud. tTcl>.lCi.S<ii>.l<i. 

Vaiilxman'i Lift of Cknorkl 

HiTalDck.'llciacin of Mftjor^cnsnl 
eirUfliRBtviliKk.K.C.B. BiJoBji 
Clue Biiibkxh. WUb Fonnlt, 



](BTBlunan.^Tlia Ufa Knd Timo* 

lIlBlon. BiJduClau MuMIUV. 



Kuttaun. ^ Btndla* of CIui>> 

lUnlU: A Siirl« nf CMglllll Pipin, 

KftrUnMa. — EntotTonn ttUt 

th* ClirUtLlLII LU* [ DUcDOTHi. Br 
JlKU Ul«»IAD. 1 TOU putt Bto. 

XartinaKO. — Ejnuij tor the 
QirtaUui Chordi ud Homa. Col* 
bctcd udfdllwlIorJtHU Ninuiun. 
SlnmUA EdiCbm, IBmo^ li^ Al. dcch, 
cir (•. caU': iWBIUto■^ Italia. It. Id. 



Ibnndar'i Bdeotlfla aud Uta- 
uidtlwIwE*- 



^Sm*^ ult^DTld. 



■snndar'a BloBnphioal bek- 

■DTT ; ronslitliiiid'llBiutn, BkMdia, 

fren Ihe KirllHl Perlcd or Klttarj] 
roTTnliiff ft comr>lat4 DlcUopvT of Urd- 
lanml Bloiti^ET. f buMt Eduiom. 
CDrncUdaDdEtUndnl. Fqi. Bra. lOl. 

MAiuLder'a Traamrj oF Eildt- 

Hlilnit n En5u«h IMettounr utd 

dHdial blOlmr]', ■ CtanBoloarl % 
Imk BUaanmif, ( Bmi|Hta Bl fba 
PHnn, niiDucaiu lUtAil Iililci, it. 
H*ir EiUUni, neoBMnieUl b; A. B. 
WooDwiu, U.A.i ihUM bf J. 
KoiiiL Sandtm. Hid IT. Hvsu*, 

Kauadei'i Traunrj of Xatvnl 
Hlnorri or, > Pninlai DletjouiT o( 
^r'--'-* nitnn^ In vbltfi tb* 
!SooLi«lal (AumnBtatloa Out U>- 
tlncuub tho dlffSnot CIimM j Gaui^ 
ud SpKlM, ■!>) eomblMd vMi ■ 
tbtIbU onnurHtlnc iBlDnutlfliL Uln^ 
tntln or the HiH(% InMlmt^Hid 
Oeiwnl Tiamaaiattbt Aiilmil Klnc- 

dcou yfuSmyrotiaiti. vt».V)t. 



nnr wobu akd ksw 



MittttJM'i IltUilul Irwumy ; 

uiil)isdnii.iBd ■BariH d HniiraT ' 
HMariH of nHT prlnrlpid N^Imi 
•<■" (itilii UmIi BIh, I'rainB, i>ri > 



Kintnn.— Tnn >•« Took ta 

iMhi )ir wv (f Wo dt Juriic^ Aw- 

tnui, ind (Un*. ^rKoai — " 




Sonnid Edition. Fiaiaiu. 



XooTC^Tht Powsr of tlt» Bonl 
CPTR tht Bodj, coQildertd in rcUEIon 
lo Hh11)i ud Monli. B> Oiotoi 
Haau,H.D. Fcp.eTa.«i. 

KooM.^Tha Vie of tha Bod7 In 
Xoor*,— Kui tnd hU HoUtu. 






Jmim* KmtMmny'a 
Wnrb: CoUuUn Edition 
Aulbor'a AnUbiosnphlai 
anqitexln Om VoTudk i «l 



Foetiesl 



Xoiall. ^Elsmenti of Fi;ellft- 

InipKlotiofSclioolB. PonSioTli,*!. 

Horning Clondi. Bytho Author 

OITlHXftmmnlvfUn. Sednd Edi- 
Uoo, Rvlttd Uuougticiut. Fcp. Sto. t<. 

Korton't Aationltnial Hand- 

iiooki. — Hindtiook ot Dttry Hu>- 
builnr ; Comiirlriiiff D>lrr SEilUtlct ; 
Fsod of tbi Cowi tube: Butur; 
Cba«*t; Ovqtnl lfuut«Dunti Cu- 
■Ddu or Dilljr IMliT OccnUmi ; Ap- 
B> JoHH CSU4UU If ouoir. ISmo. 
ti.Cd. 

HlKDlOOE of FtlU LlKUI, 



■orton.— TkB Beunreei of £«- 



KoMley.— Aitio-Theotogj. By 

tti* R.V. Hpnit Mosiut. M.A., 
F.R.B.. Cbmplaln In OrOinuT lo !>>• 



IomIot'i Xoduniettl PrlndplM 

of EngiM«Tliv Hid ArebllootDn. 8^ 

«»dmioi>,«i1iwliirithnaiiuraiu 



■nrs.— A Crittoal Elitor; of the 
Hi.i ToL.tV, ui.i'udV(ii,V.^r 

Xnn^i EnoyalopMdlk ot a«o- 

rnpfar. annprii iin aa coniplM* DiktI^ 
thnof Iha Eu^TEihlUi^ lU R*ti>- 
UoDlo Iba HomdrBodls, lU Vtv- 
•kml Strncturt, axtlmrilTUtortBl 
mcb Conntrr. iDd ths iDdutrr, Com' 









Hewman. — Tha 



OOM Mid S»r 

Unlienllj Eduation. By 






Till OFFICE lud WOBS of VMIVSR- 

OrilTla.— The KutoT-BnliaerV 

Flu : or, th* PrlndvlH dI Onniils 
ArdilUirtiin u Indlattd Ln tht Typt- 

OanTii.M.D. V«ieTo.«UbnWoad- 

cQU. prla a*, ad. 

Oibora.— Ths DiaMTerT of the 

■ ■ - ■ H.il.S. /HI— 



.-^l PiHkrt by H-i 

Uaaliir, CwUln B. M'CLUmi 
Edli«l,^Cipaln Si 
C.B. Third EdIUcm 



nn BSiTroKB 



TnlMor OwH^ ZrMttttM m FhilliiM.— & Onlds to SmIcwt. 

tba OoothiHIt* Abmou ud Vbj- St Jon Prnxir*. M.A^ ¥.10., 

•Mwr lit Am ThMiiU Aslmib. F:a.ti.,ftc Fcnuth EdUbxCogcncMdt 

YoLri.SK>.lW. vUb 1 PliUS. Frp.tra.U. 

v^^S?*u '^ ttlniDBM Of Tmhi PRirto. Pep. Bto. 

Ponmu.tM. with fUiirtnttmii? ^JutnEir. 
Kvuin af Adaiiml Fairr, th* 

AnSIt K.TljiUnr. Bt kil S— -'- 
Rai.K.PiuT.Kjt. £n>iiilil 

■~ - ■ ■-iimidnmnitDfJnimlta.ihrtllg 
MirLi Viuatim : wKfa SI Wn>£ 



Piak(, Pmin, ud SlaoUn: ■ 

IMtIh rf EnmUn to MBintBii of FIeU«'l Art Of PMlSBUrT, aad 

9f . ■*"1S*t,*f?^ SVT' EL-fSr MfDiod. or ObUlntai lb. oa™. of 

^wlkrt EiUa<iB (Uw 'JgJ'i o™- nuliutiin of P«nunM fte tti* IbBd- 

taS^^S!" lukM ~'iS£l^ ^^^ giS'irtej^pSibai.ft*. 

Iftoo-and. Ap™tL. m the CcJooS aTrionn, 

Tlir FoTirth Edidnn of Pmi Pion ArCHIriiil Pnlt TuimtW. Ac. AMwl 

and i7;aTfan, with B coUiurca JUut- fili^ii; ^oodeutj. CnnrDBn»fli. ttd. 
Imllnm Hlid dUTiy WDodmn. irnvrtLII 

£t,'li^^.™™'Krt'i!;.T;iI!I WonL— Antebl«™i*Ti«t«t«, 

^™uu™^(MoJi?iS«?£.»{L -'"' "W"^ Bm^Sf KTpto^ 

FmI.— SkeUb ot tlis Life bod .^^^or"hi^.ifc^'d1^iinJr^ 

CTianrttr of Hr Rolurl PmI. n.rt. A. Kirn.nD, Rk|.. Q.C. Iflli k 

Uy tlH BUM Hon. Nr LiraiiGi Poflnil of Hn. Piont. w* ui nwm^ 

Piu. PoA Bnh 8i. Oil. lug fcoiD > Fictun tff Boauth. 

Dr. Fanlra'i XHamasti of Kiite- Pitt.^^ow to Bcev Qood Ba«r : 

liu Media uid Tbarmpeutln. T^Upd A vBilpleU GuMa Co titt Art of Bf«v> 

Bd^n, Bdund and Imrnred from liw Ale. BltEtr Alo, T>b1t Al«, Brown 

the AuOiar'i Hiuriila )>• A. B.TxT' Stout. ForUr. tniJ TaM* Bht. To 

Loa, M.D., (Da Q. o. Bui, U.D. wUdi an iddnlPncUisIIiutnwIIau 

VoLI. »».»■.! ToLU.tWI.Ua.i tar Malting Halt. Br JOMB Pm. 

Vol. II. Pan II. Ma. Pop. »vd. fi.M. 

Petchel'i nnneiiU of FIiTtloi. PowaU.—SnaTt on tho Spirit tf 

Tmulktkl rnm Oia Gtnaiu, with >b< Indnctlva PtilloKohr. tba Umttr 

Nolu, bf E, Wm. With Maanou arWnrlds,aiidlhgPhl]wnitoi(Cn»- 

nadWoodoili. 1 rata, fcp. SvoTti. ft™, flj Iha BaT. BAaufowui, 

lLA.,Ai:. C»«a8n.Wi»dnita,lk.H. 

FhiUin't Xlgmentuy Introdne- _ 

Son to HiMnin. A>i.w BdiUon. Powea — Chrutianl^ withont 

UaH,by U. J.Bkwu, F.R.&, P.Q.H.^ otl'lhe Unitj of Worlda ui>l of KU^ 

■ndW.B.IfiUJUi, M Jl.. F.o.S. witb By >ht Bar. Biciii Powili, ILA.. Ac 

umunHu Woodei^ Poal Brg. IBa, Crown gTOt 7a. Od. 



lUBLIBHXD BI LOHOIUV, OKZEIT, AITD CO. 



lewKlL— n* (M«c «f Katu* 



Pover. ^ Virgiala'i Hand ; ■ 

Pom. By Huqtibiti A. Powit 

PjcToft.— TbsCoUesiUL'iSmdai 

«, DeooUeelliiH of CcAwa Sui : B«- 
Uiur forth thtt AdTAjitagf* uid T'lop- 
MUau a[ ■ UuliinlB EdDotkw. By 
UuBeT.J.PTiaaR.aA. Fap-Sro-St 

FranR'* CamM of EnsUali 

RHiUDfi! or, Hsw uil What to Rand : 
WUhUlmrj Antedalm. Fcp. iwo.ii. 



FrcToft'i Crieket-7iBU ; or, ths 

llclam uii( HilUlT of Iha Guns of 
Cri^H. Thlnl EtllUoa: PlitH and 
Woodcul.. l-i^p.evo.i.. 

UuBtrebgn' BambiM of • Kb- 

tnnlM on llw CdoMi Df Pnn». Snaln, 
DiiJSicLI;. Tnnilnledtiyli.C, OtTR'. 
1 tola, ports™, la.. 

Thomu RaikM'i JoqthbI from 

In Loadon and FarU dwij« that oa. 
riod. N>iiEdllion,«imiilcula*K3i, 

BamMf.— Th* Ud ffladnt of 

C. lUauT. r.R.11. aial e.B. With 



'■ IKetionaiT of Bemaa and 
rk jLntlqulUu, with nfltrlT l.^wo 
xlcuu nprcKDtiiit OUecta from 



'ByCut£ifi 



Siddla'* 'HouMkdd Prajart ftor 



Uddla'i Comploto Latin Xngliib 

— ■ BluUALatbi IMobmaiT, br tha 
of €^<«a and Schaala. A'lvBdl. 



Kddle'i SlamDnd lAtin-Engliilt 

IHr^hniBrT. A Otildv to tha Unninff, 

Sanif, ind riicht Acnmlnalton of 
Un diatkal Woidi. Boi'illbno.ta. 

Biddle'* Coplou and Critical 

Lattn-EmiltBh Leikon, foundeL] on Uir 



BiTBn'a BoBe-Anateni'i Guide; 

the Bna ksdlng variiitj of aaoaa, rcKV 
larlj dauad In Iheii rapHtlte Faml- 

BliAi £diUan. Frai. ato. 3a. U. 



Bamnel Sogers'i Becollactimu 

arnraa with Fux. IturVo. Orattau. For- 
ton, HornaToc^Bi^ileTrand, EnUue, 
Boott, Idnl OmnUla, aad th* I>nka of 



'. Bogot's ThManru of Ing- 



Bonaldf'i Tlj-Fiihor'a Zntomo. 

loa-. with coloured BepfMflntation 
oTUa Natnna ud Ai^lSal luaaeta. 






BovtoB'i Datntor ; A Saiiai of 



Id OMMc Ardiilwtur*. 



oT OrigliuJ 
llPflUitnck. 



Dr. C. W. Buull-i LUfl of Cudl- 

■ndHodtrn. niita Pottnai uHl Fno- 
ttaOm. Stc.Ui. 

Lift Df Xun Anna ScUmnialPaimlDck. 
Edited i) lur nUthin, Cbiiru» C. 
HosiF. Founh KUUon, cwtfOUi 
mlwd Lhnnihoul: irll|] > bw AddT- 
Ddu and ■ Poltnll ot Hn. Scblmnul- 
PennliKk. PoM Bvo. IDi. ad. 

BcliiiniiielPaiuiinBk'i (Wn.) Se- 
iKt Hnnoln of Port HoviL FifUi 
KIMdii. nrlHd, Ac. li; C, C. Huui. 
a TDli. post aio. Ui. 

SoUmmeiranniiick'i (Kn.) Frin- 
■i nil liiDiichu 

Dnlltna bT Un. 
ptiMlb.N. 

SohinunelFaniiiiiBVi (Kra.) Bi- 

to Iba Ffonl or Umn ; n Ltb TbooahU on 
Uie DHtlnTIf Womui, uid othtr tnb- 

Dr. L, Bflhmtti'a Hiftorr of 

Gnoca, malnlj baaadirpoil BU)lfl>TblTl' 
mll'a HilloIT. Ufa Eduiini, Hllh 
Hina saw SnpplamauIirT Chaptara on 
tbt CIrtBa&a, BalMoi, Llfanrtiin, 
and Aita of Uia Ancubt Graakti con* 
Dttiiud lu C. H. Wina>. U^iTrin. 
OolL OanC. ; alas a Has rfAOiHia ud 
117 Woodcnl* Oialiiiad br 0. eOait, 

Sooffinn (I>r.)^Jrq]aotila Ww- 
SanloT.— Joonikl kept Ln Tnrka; 



AMY HERBERT Sa.Cd. 

GERTRUDE IlM. 

ThoKARL-S DAUGHTRR..lLtil. 
Tte EXPERIBNCEDrLIFE..3>. «d. 

CLEVE HALL U.M. 

IVORS, ortrieTiroCoDirNiSa.M. 
KATHARI.se ASHTON .. . . U. 6d. 
UARGARKT FERCIVAL ..SbOd. 
LANETON 



HUtotT of the Earlj Cliomk: 
rtoDi (he tint Pr^rtJat of Uw OoatBl 
taUuCoandlof JSkca. iaDio.ta.4dr 

Self-EsuniiifttioB before Conflr- 

Uoni tor Coidlniiatlon-ll«F. SImo.la Al. 
Beading! tor », MoBtk prapv*- 



oflbaEagliabCbllRb. Fcp. Sin. la. 

SeMUng* for cran litjia. Lent : 

CompllKl (nun tba Writinta Of BUbap 

Eowdler'i Family BhakBpeue : 

(inil Toil : bill Ihoa. wrajta and H- 



SbATp'i Saw BritUh QeMttetr, 

or ToiKKraiiUcal DlctiooaiT of U» 
BrlUah iQaiida indDarnnrScaai Cam- 
priabiBoonolw DcKikiHana of atisiu 
H.OM^>laoH, SeiiU, NUnnl FcUona, 
and OMieta of Kota, (boodad on Uw 
baatHiOwrUiaa. t lola. an. CLUo. 



BY UHtSMUf, GBEBK, J 



ShMi^-IifeDf SiTMBrttiiAroliar T]i« Wit and WUdom of tlM 

StiM. Pmliltnt orun BcnJ Aadni;. Bit. SydniiSinllh^ > BaltrtlDn o( Iht 

AloBFi Bmi. d[ 1]|> mdiUc Tirn^, Inn uiil CoiiienjiljDa. ISmo. Tl. M, 

Rki., B>rrM*r-JU-Liiv. t Toli. S^. , 

111. A Kamoli ot the Ber. Sydney 

Short Whirt ! iU BiM, Ftokinc, SIS' %to .iXfiSi'jn^£L^?K 



. lby>(r..A . 

hlil-Miitr. ConUlnlng XdWM. > inli, Btq. ISl 

BnrM. Cribbua. BackguumoD. ui The BST. Svdnay Smith'! IDf- 

Ut^ A. Nc~RdillDn : with P»a|iU nlluieuu W^bi - InFLudii.s hliCon 

HB^Tinoh br Hn. B. Fcp.8TO.Ji. Wbulioni lo Tin Edinbni^h Itail«. 

BimpkiMon. — The Wwhing. •'-"Editioi,.:- 

l?o.'w.I'w:''''*-*'"'"^"' "^ l^V^IHr''""^' 

Hnmoit.— HandliMk of dolnar; *" *^i',"'" """■"■ >■ ' "U. ftp- 

FES.SrSiSSSfM.Bl^.L"''?^"! The Eer. Bydney Smitli'i El*. 

Sto.Bb. nuDlKirSkvLcbvi^llonlPfaUHgpfaT, 
dillvtnd u Iht Bqril IniUtulhin [n 

Sir Soger Da Coverley. From u«*emi8M»i8MC Fop.Bio.ji. 

miS!f^w.H«i.iW?i.";'«d'ii Bnow. — Two Tewe- OrniM off 

Wovd SninmitnEi rrom UHlgnibrF. TlimOal Fnigg.lbgfUUudliliiHli, 

TiTum. Cmii Bid. 1i)>. U. ! or ni. FaUgDnU, uuf In Um Bliar PlUt : A 

la awroDOii b> Hif ilif . Nunlli* oruh Id Iha SooDwnSa*. 

B]F W. PiHU Bhow. WllhChirU 

The Sketchei: Thrse Talai. By ud iiiuitntloni. tnili.voMBTs.iM. 

thi Anlhon of Amy Hfrbtrl, Tit Oid _ . , _ .. _. _ - , — , 

Man'i aoru, tad aawkiiont. Fen. Bobert BontBay^ Oomplete Poet- 
. , . irtfih.Author-1 



Bleigt-^BTBonsl Wrongs and ^JJ;^i*"i,TalSSl[.^fljfdSh * «? 
Bme.^ Blomenu of Eleotr* "•c^^TL^^^-T^E.'f 

unirouaWiwd- VlgntlM, Ban, 4nd nlonnd PIU^ 



n,' iikidu Aoi ef MtOadUm. tiom , _ ... 

iTtii loieis. craBn»io,iiii.ad.«c)i. Bpeneer.^^iMTi, Bdontiflo, Fo- 

Bmith (J.)— The Voyige and hhbcJ!^ Aninor oV«™t aSSa 

BUpwrHk o( St. P«nl: WIlE DiMtr- S*!"^*" dd.flj from QuurUrli B» 

utlbuiDDlht Ufeuil WrlllniiiifSU "l***- Bio. Ifa. ekiUi. 

or% A^'^ft^^'lg Jt>[^"B^T^B° Bpenoer. — The Frlneiplei ol 

F.B.S. WlUi Chuii. Vlewi, ul PvchoUcT. Bt Uiuin anurciB, 

WoDdHU. Crown Bid. *. ed. AlUll«gr«Hlid AoMa. Bra. Uk 



I Klttnrr vf 



Ut Juna* ItfphML'i ZtMTi In 

Ecclnlulln] Blomobr- U* SrHUini. 

HTiLvlktwl Kotlcc oT Ibe AuUht t^ or 30i. bouid Is morocoi, 
Ua SoK. Sto. Itl. 

_ . .^ 1. . . ^ .1 TieEsv. Dr.Thomrtn'iOatlwe 

ai J. BtepbeB'* IiMtOTM on ths of ILh Hecnuri Lm-i of Tboiujil i A 

llialorr of Fnnix. Third EdlUoB. ! TTHtUn on Pm Bd linjl^ri lijlii 

•nil. Sto. Hi. 9Ui BdiUcB. FoM 8)0. E«, U. 

Btoaehtaga^ — TLaltog In Health Thomna'i Tabid o( Inttrwt, 

uid DiKMt I Cvoipdllnt Of tarlotu >1 Thm, Four. FoDr^uid-irHil^ Bid 



B TlioilBnd. "ind fnnd I In MB Dir«, 
tnnlupnii ' ...— ^n 

W«iL's»auo'HOWB'evg7iii." O™ lo Tim ri 



larlniiiiw Uit PoluU «CluruUrlill« Id t ncnJupnMRHtoaoriliialanBnl 
of Toy DoK-ji.^ Ift'_8TOinuuiiioi. Wllh wiOi j!P'™|*.y,|^Jj^_.'tfy"_™'*i 



"S"'*n?"pilfe"KSSSi'? thS Tit Tknaib Blbto , «, T«tam 

DlHUM uiJ Tnnmnt ; Contalnlnti SnniinniiiiiD. Bjl.TATtM. BiAig 
•IM Bu)« lU tht Hui^nHM ^ u^nHotlbaOMlBdllcwTMa- 
Cmnliiit ■nUrn.indfar OieDad- menO In ^iiUaX Tn*. ItoiMBtcd 
rtoB of Ccmrw. Wt th FTBn tlntoaml froni IheEtUUtBOflMi. Mmii,li.*il. 

Todd (Or.)— Th« OrelopMdU «t 

Anntomr md PbyilolDaT- E^Ktod hj 
la Harmaj Hemi- Rnn»T B. Todd, l(.DgJP.B.fl^ ftc 
th Edition! Plain vlth E.B^IVoodciiti, ^ <i. aSih. 
Bua nmncou. i-iirtB*<>.<k.M. 

WtrlfVlBiiil I — Tilwii of tha Qdmh* 

I>«dteil*d, Iv npnH pnnUta, to ii'°o!"'FofSiV'vSi™.™w2rvr'S 
Htr XiiJeilT. Kin1irniihed*lth For- TnnVi'i rTinTrr riT niiM- «ltt (oE 
tnlUof Iigrr QncoD. tn|:nred rrniD Jndu lo thi whcOi wnk. BtThoiu* 
Sg^Si' m'sS-I jITSToiie^ Toou. F.B.S. >nd Wauu Ittw- 

latfl on tkeBtrenzth of Hat*- TnTelyu (Sir C,)^Orl(butl 

Tubulu Brio*". WKwghl Inio idJ Ihiiininiim of India. xSud br 
Cutlton Be™., 4r. Rio.Si.M. MoamWEIiixClQ. Sn. lb. 

Tonawt.— OwloB: AnAoemnt TroUopfc— TliBWfcrdoii,«WoT»l. 

of tba lilBnd, Phrula]. HktvEioi], >nd gy ^jnitoMX TaoLLon H«r bbA 
SiffffSSS'iaM^.M cJ««»Mtl«u c™,n*T0.h.M. 

iTpi^S'^ ci'ian.. uid 'jS EngSS: Brollop**! BtnhMtBr Tow«n. 
Inn « Wood. Hr Sir J. GniKni ■ BbihiI lo Tin mrdmm. Jltw ud 

miilni, KXJ.B., LL.D, •- — ' -' .'— _ _„.„. ._ n— 



Ih» TmrsllBi'* Lihrkry i A Col- 






a ^ M I H » i' y"A*iMI i ni Mi dM i fcel. 

oiil-MiWh ul n ai llii ui •(.... 

Mti^l PMJifali It g» — «. '•g™u 

WiUta— •lUa Bit. SldHI SimHIij 



PrKUoef MxH^.kilfT.BUAi tmitm 
B<1, baud ^oloUi ud Irtlvt^ 
hoTuul u orlirlnsllylMiw.l In IM uifU, 



BhuDiL Toners HUtoiy of the 
St. Tartoo'i Manual of the I^nd 

kind..' Mew EiUlSSrI?*«lll"Aa.tilUiM 
to' I)[. J. E. Out, r.It.B. CnmneTO. 
wiUi a ealound riMei. IBi. 
Twisdan. ^ ElameaUry Sz- 

{■roo^ or tGlf^dndiimniUlT^ipail- 

II Jk'i rrofiwor ot'uiilicm'allci L' Ihe 
SUOCelliti (.'rowiiaiii.U'. 

Dr. ITh'i Diotioiiar7 o' Attj, 

■ dor KniDilllai of Uulr FtIhIdIh 
ud ■eneiSZ Rnr EdtUon, cMiS? 
iwhtUn nod sTHflr oiluiffld : irtLli 

BoKLTTluiri, y.BJ.. F,e.S„ Kmw 
Tftlfiird. ^ The EftudrbMli «f 

Uw CItU Scnict, 11; EUWIED WlL- 
L'dIkvc, O'ltgrd. Vci'. Via. It. M. 









BsIITaH WugL- 

TaUrtoni Xitays on ITitiml 

HIbIqpj, dillllj .^-... . — ... 






Wabb. — CelMtial ObjMtt be 

Cafnmfln Telfl«md«. By ihi Rcr. 



Webiter ud Parkas'i Enorelo- 

UiUhMd 



Tudlaif^ Omi^ttMd with H^QjH- 



HIW WOBZB PUBLISHBD B 



W«U.— Two Konth* 
HUUudi. Onudl*, iiui) ' 
Cbaiu* Bicuxdwii 



u^Uw. _ With « mnrtrmttMuiU 



mUtbocrnlur uul 4 Wo 
Bkncha GiVtc atom 
•ndtlwAouiDr. PnlSro.! 

TjTHBW, WMt and 



Wald'i Vaoation Toot in tlu 



irUlf^"Tli« EuWi ITMf in 

••" "^Il^r of 8Ul: ■ BomiHr Hon 
tbo Altai TomtlHr witta aoDi* 



Wilmot — Lord Bionffham'ilAT 



wUmot — Lord Bionffbi 

Refbnni ■ or, an Aii«5ui 



Fourth EdlUon. 



Dr. ChlrlM WNt 

11 chbga of Hit Yonn^. 

WUM uid aiddl*. — A Utitt< 
Endldi Dlctlourr. Br th> Bm. J. T. 
WEin, M.A., of CWnil Chrtiti Col- 
1(M, Oi(«d! uid Uo fier. J. K. 
BUDU. II.A_ of St. KdmnDd Uidl, 



BoTnlBn. 



Wrd XiHUn, utrrtilnd uilni 
IhsntwPnbM. Foil 9co.lt 



RHorilFr of Wirwiiik. Fop, evo! ta. «d! 
Wilmat'i Abridgment of Bluk- 

rtone'j CoioiMi.Uri.1 on Ul* Lin o( 
Enjjlind, In ■ KricB oT Lotun fnn ■ 
Pather u hli D>u|1it4r, llmo. •■. U. 

' WUwa'i BiyoIogiA BrituniM : 

i~| 'ijU^nMi Uh MoHicirOrHl BcUalB 
: .mil lUKrtbodUKgMltagtaibiHiKoi! 

I |.r^Hn,rj juLiisaitaji^.-wiaisinini- 



ToiiKe'i Naw Xngllih-OrMk 

Wnd> DHd by Wtim or igod salh!^ 

HlJ. SrooKinHIliH. FciM«to.tll. 

Tonga's H«w Latin flradu: 

ConUininc Etot Word and tv th* 
PoaU ^Dod uulboiltr. FnrthiuHot 
fow.W Rogtijr ^tmtt; King'i c5£ 
jifo. I.aDdoDi ud Mulbonnfli Ol- 
lW(. MKJl iMiim. PoM 8ni. ■(.: 



al, TriivionHl 

HnsrluUe Lcfi . , 

Bquni, CbIih, BdoU, Radpnali, 
A*. Fooith BdattDB. PortSn. lU, 



Edltton, nilwl Mid odinpSd bi K. K. 
OuiiiL, II.aC.S.,C.V.ff. Wtthnn- 
Di«i»i Wwdcul IlliulntfaiiUiChMlT 
ftooi ddlini br W. Himr. Std. 
prln im. Si. elolb. 

Yowitt^rha Dor. ByWUliMi 

ToiiiiU. A Htw e£uod; wUh mm*. 
nni EDgnTW, from ShIjh W W. 
Bimj. Sto.St. 

Zumpfi Orammu of thi lAtln 



-- -- Enellth 8ti , J ^.„ „. 

AddJUma ud Cornotiou br tb* An- 
UiorBidTniuliter. Sro.liL 



